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N the Austro-Hungarian Empire 

public opinion on any question 
cannot be said to exist. Apart from 
adherence to the dynasty, which 
is common to all classes, no idea, 
no sentiment is ever able to gain a 
majority among the heterogeneous 
population of this conglomeration 
of nations. No law, no fact, no 
project can ever reckon upon the 
sympathy or antipathy of the 
greater part of the combined Austro- 
Hungarians; and to obtain a true re- 
flection of the slumbering inclina- 
tions and wishes of the masses is 
well-nigh impossible. 

The treaty concluded in 1867 
between Austria and Hungary has 
created two independent states, with 
separate centres, interests, and aims. 
Croatia occupies a semi-independent 
position, and the Cis-Leithan pro- 
vinces, especially Galicia, enjoy 
almost agreaterdegree of autonomy 
than the South German kingdoms 
in their relations ic the German 
Empire. Only one race, the Ger- 
man, is spread over ali parts of 
Austria ; every other nationality 
lives in compact numbers in one 
province, or at the most two, adjoin- 
ing each other, and thus the pro- 
vincial spirit among all non-Ger- 
mans is much more powerful than 
their attachment to the empire. 
Zeal for the interests of their 
several nationalities outweighs pa- 
triotism ; and even among the Ger- 
mans, in consequence of the danger 
to which their nationality is exposed 
in provinces where their race is in 
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the minority, and still more because 
of the tyranny exercised by the 
Magyars over all other nationalities 
residing in Hungary, the national 
feeling is beginning to gain the 
ascendency over every other senti- 
ment. If this feeling, as in the case 
of the Oriental question, is opposed 
to the party interests of the nation- 
alities, to religious convictions and 
historical memories, an indescrib- 
able confusion of opinions arises, 
more difficult to reduce to order 
than a net full of eels. 

Among the various races of 
Austro-Hungary national conscious- 
ness is still in its infancy ; it is only 
some five-and-twenty, or at the 
very outside fifty years ago, that 
the different branches of the sepa- 
rate races which inhabit Austria 
were first aroused from theirapathy. 
The national feeling of the masses 
is for the most part only social 
hatred against better educated and 
richer nations; their national aspi- 
rations have been engrafted upon 
them by half-educated leaders and 
renegades from the German camp. 
The papers are therefore in general 
no echo of the feeling among the 
people, but only contain what in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
leaders the people ought to think 
and require; the very contrary 
often enough of what they really 
do feel and desire. The colour of 
the restless waves and the move- 
ment on their surface give no idea 
of the hidden life in the depths of 
the ocean. Thus, in order to dis- 
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cover the hopes and fears of the 
individual races of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire with regard to 
the decline of: European Turkey, 
one must not be satisfied with 
reading journals and listening to 
speeches, but must also have re- 
course to historical, ethnographical, 
and religious facts, to be able to 
form an opinion on the feeling of 
the people. Even then it will be 
imperfect, but a hundred times 
more exact than any taken only 
from journals and political mani- 
festations. Like a variegated mosaic, 
no one colour will predominate in it. 

But though public opinion does 
not at present exist in Austria, a 
successful war would create this 
powerful agent, which in the fullest 
acceptation of the words, as desig- 
nating opinions common to the 
majority of the population, is abso- 
lutely necessary to the continued 
existence of any constitutional 
empire or kingdom ; and victories 
won on battle-fields would at once 
call forth a patriotism strong enough 
to triumph over all opposition of 
nationalities, and to replace national 
pride by a pride in a common 
fatherland. Philosophers have 
shown the vanity of all fame won 
in war, yet it is a vital element 
for states and nations. The Swiss 
still live on their victories gained 
six hundred yearsago; ard without 
such glorious memories the little 
republic would long ago have 
crumbled into three nationalities. 
The great revolution in the ideas of 
the Austrians, which is essential to 
the very existence of the empire, 
will not be obtained by education, 
peaceful measures, and liberal 
reforms. On the contrary, the pro- 
gress made in these respects causes 
a ferment among the different 
nationalities, engenders their insane 
desire for independence, and en- 
courages tendencies incompatible 
with the existence of the empire. 
Liberty is always abused before its 
right use is ascertained, for nations, 
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like children, learn to walk by their 
falls. As soon as the empire granted 
its subjects freedom, its provinces 
autonomy, these benefits were mis- 
used in an attempt to overthrow it; 
no sooner had some circles among 
the smaller nationalities obtained a 
superficial education, than they ima- 
gined themselves equal to the 
chief civilised nations, and wanted 
to form great powers out of the 
little provinces governed by them. 
No one thinks of the empire, no one 
respects it, for all modern historical 
memoriesare associated with defeats 
from the wars with the first French 
Republic down to Sadowa. The 
choice, therefore, only remains to 
Austria to wage a successful war 
during the course of the next ten 
years, or to perish. Patriotism 
must be roused at whatever cost, or 
else the army must acquire fresh 
confidence to be able to break the 
power exercised by the provinces. 
To perish in war would be more 
honourable than to crumble slowly 
to atoms in peace. 

That is the axiom accepted by 
the leaders of a far-sighted policy 
in Austria, who are not always 
identical with her Ministers. Aus 
tria requires a war, of course 
one in which she has not to 
dread defeat, and in which her 
acquisitions would not be an in- 
crease of weakness; but she cannot 
enter upon any war without having 
the majority of her population 
opposed to it. That is the key to her 
attitude since the peace of Prague, 
and explains her wavering policy 
in the East. ‘ We must have a war, 
that no longer the very street 
boys may laugh at and defy the Em- 
pire ; and it can only be in the East,’ 
said Count Andrassy in the summer 
of 1868, when he was Hungarian 
Premier; but Count Beust desired 
to obtain triumphs of another sort 
in the West. For him the con- 
quest of Russian provinces had 
little attraction; the accession 0 
Turco-Sclavic districts would be 
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a burden, as Austria has already 
too many ‘cutters-off of ears and 
noses’ among her subjects; while 
on the contrary, by regaining her 
position in Germany, she would 
have assured the basis of her ex- 
istence. The Austrian Imperial 
Chancellor therefore tried to gain 
the alliance of Russia by proposing, 
on New Year’s Day 1867, what 
the St. Petersburg Cabinet accepted 
in October 1870, and by favouring 
the Turkish vassals, the protégés 
of Russia. The Turkish garrisons 
were withdrawn from the Servian 
fortresses ; Roumania received per- 
mission to coin her own money ; for 
Montenegro Count Beust tried to 
effect the concession of the harbour 
of Spizza ; and to the Cretans, after 
the imsurrection in their island, a 
very large amount of self-govern- 
ment was allowed. The Chancellor, 
in this change from the traditional 
Oriental policy of Austria, wasurged 
on by Count Andrassy, who, as 
former partisan and ambassador 
of Kossuth, had welcomed with 
enthusiasm the childish idea of his 
hero of forming a Danubian Confede- 
ration, in which the Magyars would 
have the hegemony. Childish indeed 
was such an idea, for the Servians, 
Bulgarians, and Roumanians would 
sooner die than enter into any con- 
federation with the Magyars. The 
answer to Kossuth’s project was 
theinsurrection of the Croatians and 
Servians in South Hungary in 1848, 
and the civil war which ended with 
the destruction of the Hungarian 
autonomy ; while, twenty years 
later, the attempt of the Foreign 
Office to gain the sympathies of 
the Turkish vassals has been re- 
paid with base ingratitude in 
Bucharest, Belgrade, and Cettinje. 
Count Beust recognised his error, 
and, returning to the traditional 
policy of Austria, arranged the 
visit of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph at Constantinople at the 
time of the opening of the Suez 
Canal, and this was the first be- 
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ginning of the rupture between the 
Imperial Chancellor and the Hun- 
garian Premier 

Such was the position of affairs 
when the Franco-German war broke 
out in 1870. Count Beust, when 
he drew up the Austro-French 
treaty of alliance during the meet- 
ing of the Emperors of France and 
Austria at Salzburg, was alarmed 
himself at what might be the con- 
sequences of this step, but it was 
too late todraw back. Later, when 
the danger of a war between France 
and Prussia was imminent, his 
German sympathies were aroused ; 
and while Count Andrassy, on 
July 14, 1870, in the Vester Corre- 
spondenz inspired by him, gave the 
signal for a war of races againsb 
Russia and Germany, Count Beast, in 
his dispatch on July 11, instructed 
Prince Richard Metternich, the 
Austrian Ambassador at Paris, to 
annihilate the French hopes of: 
an Austrian alliance. The Duke 
de Grammont has denied the ex- 
istence of this dispatch, and it is 
proved that Prince Metternich did 
not present it. At that time, 
palace intrigues had succeeded in 
undermining the position of Count 
Beust ; the appointment of Count 
Andrassy as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs was certain, and Prince 
Metternich, informed of the crisis, 
delayed presenting the dispatch till 
every warning was too late. 

Like all the world, Count Beust 
thought that Napoleon III. would 
assemble all the troops at his dis- 
position and conquer South Ger- 
many before the completion of the 
mobilisation of the Prussian army. 
Then, according to the calcula- 
tions of the Count, Austria was to 
assume an active part, free Southern 
Germany, and regain the old _posi- 
tion she had in Germany. Count 
Andrassy, on the contrary, desired 
war at any price. The Prussian 
victories of Weissenburg, Worth, 
and Spicheren put an end to the 
crisis, and after Sedan the inter. 
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ference of Austria in the West 
became impossible. Count Beust 
wished for peace, as he recog- 
nised how extremely difficult it 
would be to separate Russia and 
Germany. It was clear that hence- 
forth only the East could be the 
theatre of the war which was to 
serve as introduction to the con- 
solidation of Austria. 

The renunciation by Russia of 
the treaty of Paris, which was 
already known in Vienna in the 
middle of September 1870, the 
readiness of Montenegro for a 
war, and the attempts of Russian 
agents, especially of State Coun- 
sellor Jonin, the Russian Consul 
at Ragusa, to excite a revolution 
in the Herzegovina, gave the 
Hungarian Premier new _incite- 
ments to provoke a war against 
Russia. Without the knowledge or 
concurrence of Count Beust, he 
negociated with General Schweinitz, 
the Prussian, and with Khalil 
Bey, the Turkish Ambassador 
at Vienna. In England and Con- 
stantinople, however, the desire 
for peace predominated, so Count 
Beust was able to make his wishes 
respected at Court, and for the 
second time war was averted. But, 
clearer than before the first crisis, 
the necessity of relinquishing all 
idea of war in the West, and of 
concentrating the power of the 
Empire in the direction of the 
East, became now apparent. For 
the new policy, Austria did not 
require the sympathies of the 
South Germans. The German 
Austrians retired into the back- 
ground, the Hungarians and Poles 
acquired fresh importance, and it 
seemed an absolute necessity to 
win the Sclaves by concessions, so 
that their sympathy for Russia, 
which in reality was only dis- 
played by their leaders, and not 
shared by the masses, might be 
counteracted. Even during the 
Franco-German war, the con- 
stitutional (German) Ministry was 
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overthrown in Cis-Leithania and a 
Federalistic Cabinet appointed. But 
the change was so sudden, that on 
the one hand the Northern Sclaves 
became restless, and threatened 
daily to go over to Russia, and 
on the other, the South Sclaves 
in Hungary were in a ferment. 
In the Croatian Diet, the anti- 
Hungarian party triumphed com. 
pletely, and among the Servians in 
the Ogulin district, situated in the 
former military frontier, an insur- 
rection broke out, which, as Lien- 
tenant Field-Marshal Baron Molli- 
nary, who quickly suppressed it, 
maintained, aimed at forming a 
South Sclavic empire. Count Beust 
exerted his whole influence to over- 
throw the Federalistic Ministry, 
though he knew all the time it was 
a Curtius-like act on his part. The 
gulf in which Austria threatened to 
perish did in reality close, but the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs dis- 
appeared in it. 


Through the fall of the Federal- 


istic Hohenwart Ministry the first 
step in the new Eastern policy had 
failed. Count Andrassy, however, 
as head of the Foreign Office, did 
not relinquish it; he made it a con- 
dition with the new, Cis-Leithan 
Ministry that Galicia, where, al- 
though the Ruthenians, Jews, and 
Germans form the majority among 
the inhabitants, the Poles rule the 
Diet and occupy all official posts, 
should be allowed) a semi-inde- 
pendent position by Cis-Leithania, 
and that in Dalmatia, in which till 
then the weak Italian minority had 
ruled politically, the Sclaves, by the 
help of the Government, should 
obtain the majority in the Diet. In 
pursuance of this plan, Lieutenant 
Field-Marshal Baron Rodich, a 
fanatical Servian and enemy to 
Turkey, was to remain stadtholder 
of Dalmatia, although at the head 
of the party who desired to de- 
tach that province from Cis- 
Leithania ; but it was thought he 
would win the sympathies of the 
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South Sclaves living on Turkish 
territory for Austria. Baron Kel- 
lersperg, a distinguished politician, 
who was entrusted with the forma- 
tion of a new Ministry, refused to 
accept these conditions, and it was 
almost six weeks before a new 
Cabinet—the Auersperg Ministry— 
could be formed. Later a separate 
Polish Minister was appointed, and 
the choice fell upon Dr. Florian 
Ziemialkowski, head of the so- 
called ‘ Polish party,’ who aim ex- 
clusively at the restoration of 
Poland. 

Scarcely was the new order of 
things inaugurated than, for the 
second time, the plan of conquests 
in the East totally failed. ‘We 
will post ourselves on the Dniester,’ 
said Count Andrassy to a Vienna 
journalist at the end of March, 
1873, ‘smoke our cigars, and as 
soon as Russia advances to the 
Lower Danube, we will march into 
her land.’ But just at this time 
Prince Bismarck succeeded in his 
efforts to effect a rapprochement 
of the Courts of Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, and to bring about 
the alliance of the three empires. 
Of course, after this it became im- 
possible to patronise the Poles. 

After this second defeat, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs did not 
change his object, but only the 
means towards its attainment. He 
never for a moment paused in trying 
to pave the way for triumphs in 
the East ; and being no longer able 
to support the Polish aspirations 
openly, he allowed the extraordi- 
nary state of things in Dalmatia 
to continue, by which that province 
was to become a centre of crystal- 
lisation for all the South Sclaves ; 
and then repeating the fatal mistakes 
of Austrian policy in 1867 to 1869, 
he endeavoured to purchase the 
sympathies of the Turkish vassal 
states for Austria. First, the agree- 
ment concluded by Count Beust 
with the Porte respecting the con- 
struction of the Turkish railway- 
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net was ignored, and Count An- 
drassy did his utmost to induce the 
Porte to construct the line from 
Mitrovitza to Nissa, on the Servian 
frontier, so that Semlin might be 
the junction of the projected Ser- 
vian line with the Hungarian rail- 
ways, and Alexinatz that of the 
Turkish. The Prince of Monte- 
negro was overwhelmed with pre- 
sents and marks of attention, and 
with Roumania a commercial con- 
vention was concluded in contra- 
diction to the rights of Turkey as 
well as Austria, and in which the 
manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests of the empire were sacri- 
ficed. 

At the beginning of 1875 it 
seemed likely that an opportunity 
would be offered of making a war, 
which might end with the wished- 
for annexation of Turkish pro- 
vinces. Count Andrassy, great as 
was his confidence in his own 
powers, was not quite sure Prince 
Bismarck would support him, or 
even observe a neutrality in the 
interests of Austria; but at the end 
of March 1875, a war seemed in- 
evitable between France and Ger- 
many, and in that case the latter 
Power would not be able to render 
any assistance to Russia. It was 
remembered that in 1876 the nego- 
ciations on the renewal of the 
Austro-Hungarian treaty of union 
would take place, and no satisfac- 
tory result was to be hoped for 
except under the impression of 
military successes. Moreover, an 
irritation existed between Vienna 
and Constantinople, caused by the 
railway question and the Austro- 
Roumanian commercial convention. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph ex- 
pressed his strong disapprobation 
of the railway policy of the Porte 
shortly before his journey to Dal- 
matia took place. Among all the 
Sclaves a report was spread that 
that journey was the prelude to a,war 
with Turkey, and that Duke John 
Salvator of Modena, a member of 
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the Hapsburg family, was destined 
to be King of Bosnia. From the 
Herzegovina, Albania, and Bosnia, 
deputations of rayahs came to the 
Emperor to make complaints of the 
Turkish Government; the speech 
addressed to the monarch by the 
oldest man in the Crivoscie district 
{on the frontiers of the Herzego- 
vina and Montenegro) sounded like 
@ war-cry against the Porte, and 
the sovereign in his reply to it 
made no mention of peace. In 
May the Emperor returned to 
Vienna ; the semi-official Austrian 
papers began to show signs of un- 
friendliness towards Turkey, and at 
the end of June the insurrection 
‘broke out in the Narenta Valley, 
and on the plateau of Nevesinje. 
The insurgents carried Croatian 
colours, and their war-cry was— 
‘Long live Francis Joseph, King 
of Croatia.’ Being Roman Catho- 
lies, and their priests being almost 
all Franciscan monks educated at 
Diacovar in Croatia, that province 
seemed to them the representative 
of Austria. 

But before Count Andrassy had 
completed the preparations for his 
plans, Russia had taken measures 
to counteract them. At-the end of 
May the Emperor Alexander pro- 
claimed to the diplomatists assem- 
bled in London that all danger of 
a Franco-German war was at an 
end, and peace certain. And in 
the middle of July the Greek 
Catholics rose in the Herzegovina, 
and thus gave to the insurrection a 
Russophil tendency, which quickly 
spread into the neighbouring Aus- 
trian and Hungarian districts, and 
produced in them a state of things 
closely bordering upon anarchy. 
In pursuance of the policy adopted 
by the Government, the Austrian 
authorities became the protectors 
of the insurrection. On Austrian 
ground the bands were organised, 
and, when defeated, found refuge 
there; Austrian Servians furnished, 
next to the Montenegrins, the chief 
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contingent to the insurrection; 
Austrian towns and villages were 
the arsenals and magazines of the 
insurgents ; Austrian officials com- 
pelled the refugees capable of bear- 
ing arms to join the insurrection 
against their will; Austrian magis- 
trates gave dinners and balls in 
honour of the insurgent leaders 
who came to their towns. As soon 
as Count Andrassy recognised the 
predominance of the Pansclavic in- 
fluence in the Herzegovina, he tried 
to find a way out of the difficulty 
by his reform proposals, but Russia 
managed to delay their acceptance, 
so that the reforms could not be in- 
augurated before the pause in the 
struggle caused by the winter was 
at an end; and during this interval 
agents of General Ignatieff, who 
has all the threads of the Sclavic 
movement on the Balkan Penin- 
sula in his hands, were constantly 
engaged in fanning the revolu- 
tionary flame, so that when the 
snow melted, not only the Herze- 
govina, but also North-west Bosnia, 
was in a conflagration. Count An- 
drassy may complain with Goethe's 
apprentice: ‘ Die ich rief, die Geister, 
werd’ ich wun nicht los’ (‘Those I 
summoned, thespirits, I shall not now 
getrid of’). All the calculations of 
the Count have been defeated by Rus- 
sian intrigues, or rather they have 
failed because from the beginning 
they were false, and based on an en- 
tire misapprehension of the charac- 
ter of the people and their feeling, 
both in the Turkish vassal states 
and in South Hungary. A very 
small amount of experience might 
have taught Count Andrassy that 
the encouragement afforded by him 
to the pretensions of Servians and 
Roumanians must help the party 
who represent those pretensions 
to power, and the most deadly ene- 
mies to Austria, especially to the 
Magyars, are to be found in their 
ranks. They dream of the union 
of all South Sclaves, the restora- 
tion of the Servian Empire, as it 
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was in the days of Czar Duschan 
—in other words, of the annexation 
of all South Hungary and the 
erection of a Dacian kingdom, which, 
besides Wallachia and Moldavia, 
would include Bessarabia and South- 
west Hungary to the banks of the 
Theiss. In Servia the conserva- 
tive Marinovich Ministry was over- 
thrown, and Ristich, and later 
Kaljevich, were Premiers ; while in 
Roumania the conservative Catargin 
Ministry resigned, and the ‘ Reds’ 
all but came into power. Ristich 
and his colleague Kaljevich, and 
Bratianu, the leader of the Rou- 
manian ‘Reds’ (now called the 
National Liberal party), are all in- 
veterate enemies to Hungary, which 
is now surrounded on its southern 
border by Russian outposts. From 
the Adria to Cracow, Austro-Hun- 
gary is enclosed in a wide curve by 
Russia and Russian satraps. 

The wavering policy pursued, its 
failure, and the unfortunate effect 
it has had on the Austrian Sclaves, 
has of course increased the confu- 
sion and diversity of opinions among 
the different nationalities and par- 
ties of Austro-Hungary, and driven 
them to extremes, producing every- 
where discontent and insecurity. 
These two last feelings are the only 
ones shared alike by all races, and 
might serve as substitutes for pub- 
lic opinion; in every other respect 
a want of union prevails, and not 
only every nationality, but every 
fraction, has its own views on the 
subject of Oriental affairs. 

The smatl nationalities do not 
require to be considered here. 
The gipsies, 156,000 in number; 
the Friulians, 52,000; Bulgarians, 
26,000; Ladinians (descendants of 
the Latinised Raethii) in the Tyrol, 
18,000; Armenians, 18,000; Alba- 
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nians, 3,500; Greeks and Zinzares, 
3,200, and the other remnants of 
nations, exercise no political infiu- 
ence. The Jews, on the contrary, 
numbering 2,000,000, are very influ- 
ential, as, on account of their wealth, 
they have more votes in the elec- 
tions to the Reichsrath than all the 
other nationalities. Almost all the 
newspapers in Austria are in their 
hands; and from their habit of going 
to extremes in politics, and chang- 
ing constantly, they have had a 
fatal influence on the late develop- 
ment of the empire. With re- 
gard to the foreign policy, they 
attach themselves almost exclu- 
sively to the nationality among 
which they live; belonging to the 
German national party, or being 
Magyar and Polish exaltados ac- 
cording to their surroundings, and, 
at the most, distinguished by a 
slight liking for the Turks, because 
in religious toleration they are far 
superior to the Christians in the 
Balkan Peninsula. 

The Slovacks, 1,800,000 in num- 
ber, who live chiefly in North-west 
Hungary, though they are to be 
found in other parts of that king- 
dom, where they were invited as 
excellent Jabourers after the devas. 
tations of the Turks, are a good- 
natured industrious race, humble to 
servility, and endowed with all the 
virtues and vices of the Sclaves. 
Tyrannised over, misused and robbed 
by the Magyar lesser nobility and 
officials,' they live in sad resigna- 
tion to their fate. 

Of all the Sclavic languages, 
theirs has the most resemblance to 
the old Slovenian, the root of all 
Sclavic tongues, and the only one 
which can be partially understood 
by all Sclavic nations. It is there- 
fore quite natural that the idea of 


' Miss A. P. Irby, who for years has been actively engaged in promoting the welfare 
of the Bosnian rayahs, and has founded a schocl in Serajevo for Christian children, 
while since the autumn she has been trying to alleviate the sufferings of the Bosnian 
refugees in Croatia, was the first to call attention in England to the unhappy lot of 
the Slovacks, in her book, Across the Carpathians, published in 1862. 
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Pansclavism should first have 
entered the head of a Slovack— 
Jan Kollar, pastor of the German 
Sclavonian Lutheran congregation 
at Pesth. Koll4r, who was no 
mean poet, sang of the solidarity 
of all Sclaves in lyric poems and a 
long epos, and the idea was propa- 
gated in Russia, especially by the 
late Michail Pogddin, and among the 
Czecks, till it now exercises a power 
greater than the idea of Italian or 
German unity. But among the 
Slovacks themselves Pansclavism 
has made little progress, because 
except a small circle of educated 
Lnutherans at the head of which is 
~Pastor Hurban, who in 1848 was 
leader of a band of volunteers against 
the Magyars, this people is too 
deeply sunk in wretchedness and 
ignorance to be able to follow any 
political idea. Excepting a few 
articles in their papers, filled with 
hatred to the Turks and demanding 
liberty for the rayahs, no manifesta- 
tion of opinion has come from 
Slovack sources. 

Among the 3,200,000 Ruthe- 
nians (Little Russians) living 
mostly in East Galicia, but partly 
in North-east Hungary and the 
Bukowina, two feelings are power- 
ful enough to overpower every 
other sentiment—hatred of the 
Polish nobles and attachment to 
Austria. An independent opinion 
on questions of foreign policy is 
not to be found among them; they 
oppose what the Poles support, and 
defend whatever the German con- 
stitutional party in Austria de- 
mand. When no difference happens 
to exist in the aims of the 
Poles and the liberal German 
Austrians, the Ruthenians lose the 
sign-post which guides them to 
their opinions, and become dis- 
united among themselves. As the 
serfs of the Poles, they suffered 
greatly from the Turco-Polish 
wars: Roxalana, who, without a 
faultof hers, has become the heroine 
of obscene French novels, was in 
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all probability the daughter of a 
Ruthenian pope (Greek Catholic 
priest) carried off by Turkish 
soldiers, and sold as a slave; but 
the oppression of the Turks in 
their invasions was passing, that 
of the Poles enduring. The sym. 
pathy of all Austrian Sclaves in 
the North for the South Sclaves is 
very Platonic. The Ruthenians 
have not furnished a single volun- 
teer, nor contributed a single penny 
for the insurgents; they content 
themselves with protesting against 
the Polish desire for the success of 
Turkey, and with expressing good 
wishes, which cost them nothing, 
for the deliverance of the rayahs. 
In contradistinction to the Slo. 
vacks and Ruthenians, the Czecks, 
5,200,000 in number, desired at 
any price to play a part in Oriental 
affairs. This people, having lived 
for a thousand years among Ger- 
mans, and during most of the time 
under German rule, are the best 
educated and most industrious of 
all the Sclavic races, and at the 
same time excellent soldiers, 
Almost all the Austrian artillerists 
are Czecks, and from the days of 
the Archduke Charles, the con- 
queror at Aspern, down to 1867, 
the Austrian artillery was the best 
in the world. But the lands of 
the Czecks are enclosed by German 
districts, so they are compelled to 
geographical isolation, and can 
never exercise a decisive influence 
on the fate of the empire. Devoted 
principally to agriculture,  tho- 
roughly democratic and commu- 
nistic, the Czecks, like all Sclaves, 
except some hundred thousand 
Slovacks, the Herzegovinians, Dal- 
matians, and Montenegrins, live in 
the plains; while the Germans, as 
manufacturers, occupy the mout- 
tains which enclose Bohemia and 
Moravia as ina frame. The know- 
ledge and over-estimation of their 
intellectual importance in contrast 
to their political impotency has 
aroused the most boundless ambi- 
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tion and vanity among the Czecks, 
which, beguiling them into playing 
the part of heroes, always ends in 
their making themselves ridiculous ; 
andin the present case, with regard 
to the insurrection in the Herze- 
govina, no better fate has attended 
them. 

After the battle of the White 
Mountain, near Prague, the Jesuits 
had entirely destroyed the intel- 
lectual life of the Czeck nation, 
obliterated even the remembrance 
of their past history, and contrived 
to make them fanatical Roman 
Catholics. But about forty years 
ago the national consciousness was 
awakened, although among the 
masses it only showed itself in 
hatred to the educated and wealthy 
Germans. They began to cultivate 
their mother tongue, compiled a 
Cueck grammar, and created a 
Czeck literature ; not entirely with- 
out value, though principally con- 
sisting of translations. Several 
savants of the first order then came 
to shed lustre on their nation; the 
historian Palacky, just deceased, the 
philologists Dobrowsky and Sha- 
farik, the naturalist Purkynji, the 
great physiologist Rokytanski, and 
the physician Skoda, who, though 
they were educated at German 
schools and wrote in German, 
are the pride of all Sclaves. 
Whenever an intellectual folly is 
begun, German professors are 
certain to be foremost in it; a 
rivalry arose between them and 
the Czecks to discover traces of 
Sclaves everywhere, all nations, 
Chinese and Redskins not ex- 
cepted; and the great men of the 
world, Alexander, Cesar, and 
Napoleon, Shakespeare, Gutten- 
berg, Humboldt, Goethe, Beethoven, 
t., were suddenly discovered 
to be descended from Sclaves. The 
Czeck philologist Hanka even de- 
clared that the gospel of Rheims 
was written by Saint Procopius in 
Bohemia. As the Germans possess 
‘n epos from the Middle Ages, the 
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Czecks, of course, desired an equally 
incontrovertible proof of ancient 
culture. A philo-Czeck German in 
Prague, named Jungmann, ‘ dis- 
covered (that is, manufactured) the 
manuscript of K6niginnhof,’ said to 
be a thousand years old, which gave 
rise to numerous discussions among 
the savants of Europe, the creation 
of quite a library on the sub- 
ject, and the free use of insults, 
as is the wont of German pro- 
fessors. To leave nothing want- 
ing, the tailor Hasslwandler in- 
vented a national Czeck costume. 
The grande nation was complete. 
When the revolution broke out in 
1848, the Czecks, by their ultra- 
radicalism, sought to take a leading 
part in Austria; and as neither their 
numbers nor their political import- 
ance gave them any real influence 
worth mentioning, they left the 
Reichsrath and became the devoted 
servants of absolutism. The same 
tactics were repeated at the re- 
storation of constitutionalism in 
1861. Since then, the Czecks 
imitate the passive opposition by 
which the Magyars have been vic- 
torious ; they cicct deputies every 
year to the Reichsrath, who do not 
take their seats, and demand the 
restoration of the ancient kingdom 
of Bohemia—Bohemia, Moravia, 
Austrian and Prussian Silesia, parts 
of Brandenburg, and the kingdom 
of Saxony. 

Since 1871 they have also re- 
mained away from the Prague Diet. 
The consequence is that the Ger- 
mans obtain the majority in almost 
all elections, and the Czecks have 
fallen into complete insignificance. 
No one troubles himself about them, 
and they cannot manage to attract 
the attention of foreign countries. It 
may easily be imagined how greatly 
their vanity suffers under this, all 
the more, too, because among the 
masses Austrian patriotism begins 
gradually to awaken. To give 
themselves an appearance of im- 
portance, their leaders have re- 
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course to desperate measures. In 
1868, at the Moscow Ethnographi- 
cal Exhibition, the rendezvous of 
all Pansclavists, they preached the 
incorporation of Bohemia with 
Russia; in 1869, Dr. Rieger, the 
President of the National Club, 
addressed a memorandum to Napo- 
leon IIL, offering him the Ozeck 
alliance for a war against Ger- 
many ; and after the Council at the 
Vatican, the Czecks entered the 
service of Ultramontanism, and 
even the historian Palacky, al- 
though a Protestant, took part in 
all Roman Catholic processions. 
But all efforts seemed in vain, till 
- at last the insurrection appeared to 
offer the wished-for opportunity to 
make the Czecks the leading nation 
in Austria. 

Of all the European journals, the 
Czeck papers occupy themselves 
the most with the insurrection. 
With considerable skill they col- 
lect from all the books treating of 
Turkey complaints of the Porte 
and prophecies of its fall, thus 
establishing and filling an arsenal 
from which the enemies of Turkey 
take their literary weapons. At 
first they sent special correspon- 
dents to the Herzegovina, and after- 
wards they organised the bureaux 
in which the lies of battles and 
victories which never take place, 
tales of atrocities on the part of the 
Turks, prophecies of an approach- 
ing war between Russia and the 
Porte, are manufactured. They 
tried to incite all Austrian Sclaves 
to wild hatred against the Turks, 
to drive by turns the Austrian and 
Russian Government to take an 
active part, and were the first to 
propose collections in aid of the 
insurgents, and the formation of 
volunteer corps. But as usual, the 
tragedy ended in comedy. As the 
Czecks do not appear in the Reichs- 
rath or Diet, they conld give no 
authority to their words. As they 
are known to be hostile to the 
Empire, their exhortations were re- 
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ceived with distrust; and as other 
Sclavic nations were equally desir. 
ous of being at the head of the 
movement, even their zeal was un. 
acceptable to many South Sclavyes 
It was a further disappointment, 
that the lower orders did not show 
the slightest inclination to embrace 
the cause of the rayahs. Not ten 
volunteers offered themselves, and 
although the Romish episcopate, 
for the sake of its alliance with the 
Czecks, was obliged to take part in 
the subscriptions, bishops with a 
yearly income of 20,000/. put their 
names down for ten shillings, and 
since the outbreak of the Turkish 
insurrection in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia, not above thirty pounds 
have been collected, although 
some Jews, from fear of the mob, 
also contributed. 

The fourth North Sclavic nation, 
the Poles—z2,380,000 in number— 
who, in the decision of the Oriental 
question, will have an important 
réle assigned to them, could not 
agree in any opinion on the Turk- 
ish question, which, shared by the 
majority of their nation, might have 
given them an influence on the 
future action of the Government. 
Yet their fate would be decided by 
an Austro-Russian war. On both 
banks of the Pripet river, in the 
west of Russia, and the Ukraine, 
lie swamps 400 miles long and 
from 100 to 200 miles broad, in- 
passable for any army, thus render- 
ing it impossible for Austria to 
operate against Russian Poland and 
Moscow at the same time, as the 
two armies could only commuti- 
cate with each other by the long 
roundabout way over Galicia. The 
Austrian army can therefore either 


invade Russian Poland, and leave § 


the landwehr to defend the passes 
in the East Carpathians, which are 
not protected by any important 
fortresses, or Austria must direct 
her whole attacking force against 
Kieff, Tula, and Moscow, in the 
heart of Russia, where the most 
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fertile and thickly populated dis- 
tricts, rich in coal and mannufac- 
tories, are to be found, and leave 
Vienna to the protection of the 
fortified camps of Cracow and 
Olmiitz. Both plans are venture- 
some and threaten to end in a 
















































































































' | catastrophe, which might be averted 
. if Austria succeeded in raising 
1 | aninsurrection in Russian Poland. 
1 | On this fact all the hopes of the 
» f Poles rest ; it makes them of great 
® | importance to Austria. On the 
i | ground that the Oriental question 
2 I must, at one time or another, 
T 7 jead to an Austro-Russian war, 
d 7 andas the Poles are hated by all 
b FF the other Sclaves, who, with the ex- 
» § ception of this one people, are par- 
SF tisans of Russia, the natural posi- 
h Ff tion for Poland to take would be on 
, the side of the Turks. 
This position the small national 
" ¥ (so-called ‘ Polish’) party assumed, 
— § but it was entirely in opposi- 
al F tion to that of the aristocratic 
nt Bf Ultramontane and the Radical 
ms party, who espoused the cause of 
KF the rayahs. Among the Poles the 
he memory of the wars with the Turks 
ve | is still kept alive. The assertion 
he & that King Johann Sobieski of 
nt. @ Poland, on September 12, 1683, 
by Bf saved Vienna from a second siege 
th by the Turks, is to be read in all 
the history books, but is nevertheless 
nM, & false; the only authority for it 
nd being the letters addressed by the 
im fh King to his wife. Allother sources 
er- FF oof information prove that the King 
© Bt was opposed to the battle, and that 
and F the right wing of the army com- 
the @ manded by him first advanced 
int BH from the defiles of the Vienna 
= mountains when the centre and 
The W left wing (the armies of the German 
ther Empire) had already descended 
ave from the Kahlen and Leopold 
se @ mountains, nearer to Vienna, and 
pr had conquered the Turks. Never- 
= theless, the Poles believe in the 
7 st glorious deeds of their last national 
a king; and every year, on Septem- 
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pilgrimage to the little chapel 
erected on the Kahlen mountain 
to commemorate the great victory. 
These memories, joined to the 
religious feeling which naturally 
induces sympathy for the so-called 
Christians of the Balkan Peninsula, 
though in reality they have more 
affinity with fetish worshippers 
than Christians, has led to aversion, 
if not hatred, towards the Mahom- 
medans. It is a fact little observed 
by politicians, that since the parti- 
tion of Poland, a hundred years 
ago, the Catholic Church has suc- 
ceeded in amalgamating Ultramon- 
tanism and patriotism among the 
Poles, and gradually the religious 
feeling is gaining the upper hand 
over the national. The catholicisme 
brulant which Montalembert at- 
tributed to the Poles is no longer 
a strong enough expression for the 
religious fanaticism of this unhappy 
people. Only the emigrants and 
the little ‘ Polish’ party still remain 
faithful to the national flag; the 
majority have fallen into bigoted 
Ultramontanism and obtuse mysti- 
cism. The Radical party, however, 
show that les extrémes se towchent. 
This party consists of the mob of 
Lemberg and a number of Szljacht- 
chies (the numerous Polish nobles 
without property). In the whole 
of Galicia the nobles are Poles, 
but in the western part of that 
province the peasants also belong 
to that nationality, while in the 
eastern they are Ruthenians; and 
this difference quickens the national 
feeling in East Galicia. From 1863, 
the year of the last rebellion, such 
extremes have been tolerated among 
the radical Polish party, that they 
go hand in hand with the Austrian 
federalistic party, most of them 
Pansclavists, and constantly endea- 
vour to alarm the Austrian Govern- 
ment by pretending sympathy for 
Russia. In accordance with this 
hypocrisy, which will soon become 
a habit, the Radical party showed 
the greatest enthusiasm for the 
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insurgents in the Herzegovina and 
Bosnia, as well as for Servia and 
Montenegro. If we add to this 
that the only feelings of the Polish 
peasants, or nine-tenths of all the 
Poles, are hatred to the nobility 
and the love of brandy, it will be 
seen that among the Austrian Poles 
no public opinion on the Oriental 
question is possible. The weak 
minority who occupy themselves 
with political affairs is divided 
into fractions, which desire different 
objects. 

The attitude observed by the 
Poles since the outbreak of the 
insurrection in the Herzegovina 
is worthy of the attention of poli- 
ticians and strategists. It shows 
the decay of the national feeling, 
and is almost a proof that in case 
of a Russo-Austrian war, a Polish 
revolution would either not arise 
or would assume no considerable 
dimensions. But a Polish revolu- 
tion is a necessary part of any 
Austrian scheme for attacking 
Russia. Without it the Austrian 
general-in-chief must attempt a 
foolhardy enterprise, or limit him- 
self to the defensive ; that is, aban- 
don Galicia with the exception of 
Cracow, and defend the passes of 
the Carpathians. 

Like the 12,200,000 North Sclaves, 
the Roumanians, Italians, and Slo- 
venians have no public opinion re- 
specting Turkish affairs, or are 
without influence on the Oriental 
policy of Austria. The Rouma- 
nians, almost 3,000,000 in number, 
resembling the Irish of former 
days in their wealth of children 
and their few wants, live half 
of them in Transylvania and 
the other half in the south-east 
of Hungary to the banks of the 
Theiss and Koérés. Wallachia and 
Moldavia are still Turkish vassal 
states, and it is therefore conceivable 
that the Roumanians in the Princi- 
pality and in Hungary feel the same 
hatred to the Porte as the Servians 
in Servia and Hungary, and that 
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they desire nothing more ardently 
than a war against Turkey. But 
many circumstances contribute to 
neutralise this hatred, and even 4 
times to turn the Roumanians into 
lukewarm partisans of the Turkish 
Government. In the first place 
Wallachia and Moldavia, althongh 
vassal states to Turkey, have never 
been governed by Turks, but by 
native hospodars and the Phanar, 
a number of Greek and Macedonian 
families, in which all secular and 
ecclesiastical dignities were her. 
ditary. The revolution which was 
the work of Alexander Ypsilanti 
was directed more against the 
Phanar than against the Snltan. 
In judging of affairs and the feel. 
ing in the Danubian Principalities, 
it must also be borne in mind that 
the leading spirits in the journals, 
as well as the political agitators, ar 
not natives, but Hungarians, Rov- 
manians, and Servians. The few 
years of Austrian rule over Hun. 
gary, from 1849 to 1860 and from 
1861 to 1865, were of incalculable 
advantage to the now Magyars; the 
Austrian schools having raised the 
Hungarian Sclaves and Roumanians 
intellectually, and in their national 
economy above those who shar 
their nationality in the Princ 
palities, thereby giving them a 
extraordinary influence over the 
latter, whom, at the same time, 
they have inoculated with their 
own wild hatred to the Magyar. 
This hatred, that of serfs to 
their seigneurs, has for the last 
century been the cause of repeated 
revolutions in Transylvania, and led 
to the indescribable cruelties prat- 
tised in the civil war of 1848. It 
prevents, however, the enmity to 
the Turks from being fully deve 
loned, and added to this is the 
circumstance that the Roumanial 
aspirations are directed to the 
foundation of a Dacian Empir; 
their covetousness not extending 
to Turkish provinces, as few Rov 
manians live there, but to Bessarabis 
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and Hungary. On the other hand, 
in Servia, east of the Morava, al- 
most 400,000 Roumanians are to 
be found who were robbed of all 
national rights and compelled by 
force to become Servians. In Servia 
the soil is almost entirely in posses- 
sion of the ruling race ; the Servians, 
who, being in general too idle to 
cultivate the land, employ the Rou- 
manians as their tenants and la- 
bourers, and these latter, as in 
Hungary, are filled with hatred to 
their rulers and oppressors. In 
East Hungary ecclesiastical, not 
religious, reasons contribute also 
to increase this hatred. The Rou- 
manians, like the Servians, are 
Greek Catholics; in Hungary and 
Transylvania, however, their church 
was only allowed on sufferance, and 
its members were without all poli- 
tical rights till after the revolution 
of 1848 and 1849 was suppressed ; 
while the Servians, who came from 
the Balkan Peninsula, on the ground 
of privileges, enjoyed a great mea- 
sure of autonomy in all ecclesiastical 
matters. The consequence was 
that within the Greek Church of 
Hungary the Servians gained the 
chief power, administered the whole 
property of the Church, filled the 
rich cloisters, and monopolised all 
ecclesiastical dignities; while the 
Roumanians, in ecclesiastical and in 
political matters, were the misera 
contribuens plebs. The same rela- 
tions existed between Greeks and 
Bulgarians till a few years ago, 
when the Porte, by freeing their 
Church from the Greek hegemony, 
won the gratitude of the Bulgarians 
£0 completely that, in spite of all 
Pansclavic agitations, they show 
20 inclination to join in the insur- 
rection. General Ignatieff is now 
trying to find a modus vivendi be- 
tween Greeks and Bulgarians, to 
make the latter ripe for a revolt, 
and to win back the lost sympathies 
of the Greeks for Russia. The 
Austrian Government rewarded the 

umanians for the help they 
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afforded in the civil war of 1848 
by emancipating the Roumanian 
Church from Servian tyranny, and 
appointed a separate Greek Catholic 
Metropolitan to reside at Blasen- 
dorf, in Transylvania. The Hun- 
garian Servians were much in- 
censed at this, and the _ ill-will 
between them and the Roumanians 
continued. The advantage which 
Roumania may derive from the 
continuance of the insurrection in 
Bosnia and the weakening of the 
Porte is easy to understand, con- 
sequently the Roumanians cherish 
the best wishes for the insurgents ; 
but their dislike of the Servians is 
so great, that the aspirations of 
the leading men in Bucharest and 
among the Hungarian Roumanians 
are lamed by it. Moreover, every- 
one has little doubt that Russia 
desires to make use of the present 
insurrection to regain possession of 
that part of Bessarabia that she 
was obliged to cede to Roumania 
by the Treaty of Paris. The 
mouths of the Danube would then 
be in her hands, and Roumania 
(and Austria) would be cut off 
from the Black Sea. Under such 
circumstances the Roumanians in 
the Principality, and Hungary dis- 
tracted by contrary feelings and 
considerations, can arrive at no 
conclusion, or give expression to 
any decided opinion. 

The Italians, numbering 600,000, 
for the most part in the south of 
the Tyrol, Trieste, and Istria, 
though 56,000 inhabit the towns 
on the Dalmatian coast, partly on 
account of their decided leaning to 
the kingdom of Italy, can exercise 
little influence on the Austrian 
policy; but they acquire an un- 
usual interest from the influence 
which the Austrian Oriental policy 
exercises on them. From 1815 till 
a few years ago the Italians were 
the spoiled children of Austria. In 
the kingdom of Venetia~Lombardy, 
only silver was in circulation, and 
no bank or State notes of less 
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worth, so that the payment of the 
customs and other taxes was easier 
for them than for the other 
nationalities. In all offices and 
schools the Italian language alone 
was used, and this rule extended 
even to the Littorale (Goricia, 
Trieste, Istria) and Dalmatia, where 
the Italians form only a small part 
of the population. Down to the 
present day the words of command 
in the Austrian fleet are Italian, 
although the officers are German 
and the sailors and marines Sclaves; 
finally, the Government used its 
whole influence to give the Italian 
minority the ascendency over the 
Sclavic majority. In Venetia, 
Lombardy, the South Tyrol, and 
Trieste, this policy led to an in- 
crease of the Italian national feel- 
ing and hostility to Austria ; while 
in the coast towns of Istria and 
Dalmatia the Italians attached 
themselves closely to the Austrian 
Government, as the only hope of 
deliverance from the destruction to 
which they were exposed through 
the implacable hatred of the Sclavic 
majority. The walls of the coast 
towns divide two nations, the 
Sclavic and the Italian, between 
whom peace and unity are im- 

sible ; if, instead of an Austrian, 
an Italian stadtholder resided in 
Zara, a war of extermination would 
begin between the two nations, and 
the whole Italian army would fail 
in conquering the Morlachs in their 
inaccessible mountains. But the 
Oriental policy of Count Andrassy 
brought about a change ir Dal- 
matia. In order to gain the 
sympathies of the Turkish Sclaves, 
General Rodich, the stadtholder of 
Dalmatia, patronised the Austrian 
Sclaves, and deprived the Italians 
of most of their privileges. The 
Servian language was placed on the 
same footing as the Italian, Scla- 
vonian schools established, Sclavic 
bishops appointed, and in the 
elections to the Dalmatian Diet and 
Austrian Reichsrath the Sclaves 
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obtained a strong majority. When, 
after the outbreak of the insur. 
rection, the passions of South 
Sclaves were roused, these Italians, 
who are not distinguished for 
courage, and stand always in fear 
of their lives, tried to protect them. 
selves by professing sympathy 
for the insurrection; the Italian 
merchants also gained large sums 
of money by supplying arms, am. 
munition, and provisions to the in- 
surgents; the hotels were filled with 
strangers; the Italian officials 
dreamed of advancement after the 
annexation of Bosnia; and, above 
all, the Radical party in Italy again 
returned to their old idea to unite 
Dalmatia, Albania, and the Ionian 
Islands to Italy, and turn the 
Adriatic Sea into an Italian lake. 
Garibaldi especially favoured this 
idea; hundreds of volunteers were 
equipped in Italy and sent to the 
Herzegovina vid Dalmatia, and 
every volunteer was an advocate 
for the annexation. The Austrian 
Government recognised the danger 
when it was too late, and trans- 
ported the Italian volunteers back 
into their own country ; but owing 
to Austria’s policy in the East, her 
Italian subjects have now become 
anti-Austrian. 

Among the nationalities com- 
pelled to remain passive in the 
Oriental question is the South 
Sclavic race of the Slovenians, 
1,260,000 in number, who live in 
Carinthia, Carniola, Goricia, the 
district round Trieste, South Styria, 
and Sclavonia (Croatia). Under 
the name of Corutani, the Slovenians 
inhabited the whole of the Austrian 
Alps to the Tyrol, Friant, and Istria, 
at the close of the middle ages, but 
were gradually driven by the Ger- 
mans into their present possessions. 
At the time of the Reformation they 
first attracted attention, as they 
embraced Protestantism with the 
greatest zeal. The sectarian Filac- 
cius (Frankonitz) was a Slovenian 
from Istria; Paul Vegerins and 
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Primus Truber from Carniola; the 
latter, inventor of the Slovenian 
written language, which he regarded 
as a divine inspiration, translated 
Luther’s catechism and the New 
Testament into Slovenian. In 
Wiirtemberg a Slovenian printing 
press, with Latin, Gaglonitic, and 
Cyrillian letters, was established, 
and from all Protestant countries 
money poured in to support the 
undertaking, as it was hoped by 
distributing Sclavonian Bibles to 
convert the Turks, many of them 
understanding that language, and 
numbers of Mahomedans being 
renegade Sclavonians. But as the 
Slovenians could not read, the books 
found few purchasers, the printing 
press was given up, and the religious 
and very feeble literary movement 
was entirely rooted out by the re- 
Catholicizing of Austria. Yet down 
to the present time the memory of 
those days has remained, and has 
had an influence on the attitude of 
the Slovenians towards the Turks ; 
while of all the branches of the 
Sclavic race, the Slovenians, next to 
the Ruthenians, are the most difficult 
to excite against the Germans, i.e. 
Austrians. During the French rule 
in Carniola, from 1809 to 1813, the 
Slovenian national feeling was again 
aroused. Valentine Vodnik, a 
popular poet, was inspired to 
write his Ilirja Ozivljena (‘ Newly- 
awakened Illyria’), but found little 
favour, except in a small circle of 
young people. The Slovenians 
do not understand’ the written 
language, and in their villages 
they even now protest against 
copies of the official Gazette being 
sent to them in Slovenian, instead 
ofinGerman. Even the agitations 
of 1848 and, later, of 1861, only 
extended to a very small circle. It 
is true the Slovenians hate the 
Italians, but with Austria they are 
at peace. They, therefore, take no 
part in the extravagances of the 
Pansclavic aspirations, and, being 
Roman Catholics, cannot feel any 
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enthusiasm for the Illyrian Empire, 
in which the Greek Catholics «vould 
have the ascendant. At the begin- 
ning of the insurrection in the 
Herzegovina, Hubmayer, a German 
compositor in a Slovenian printing 
office at Laibach, marched to the 
seat of war at the head of a small 
Slovenian band, and played an im- 
portant part there for some time; 
but he was driven away by Mon- 
tenegrin intrigues, and since then 
he is at work again in a printing 
office at Chur, in Switzerland. In 
the meantime, the sympathy of the 
Slovenians for the insurrection has 
sunk very low, and in spite of the 
zeal of the clergy, and the little 
national papers, it cannot be re- 
vived. The people are passive, and 
could only be roused to action by a 
war against the Italians. 

Thus, almost 17,000,000 Aus- 
trians have not to be considered 
in the Oriental question. The 
Magyars, Germans, and three 
branches of the South Sclaves— 
Croatians, Servians, and Morlachs 
(Dalmatian Sclaves)—have alone 
played a réle in it, and will continue 
to do so. 

The Magyars, 5,000,000 in num. 
ber, are the dominant race in the 
lands of St. Stephen’s crown, and 
the leading people in the foreign 
policy of Austria; first, because the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Andrassy, is a Magyar, and, se- 
condly, because the Delegations, 
the wonderful double Parliament 
invented by Francis Deak, the two. 
halves of which are not permitted 
to see or speak with each other, has 
the control of the foreign policy, 
and is so constituted that, in reality, 
all decisions are in the hands of the 
Magyars; finally, these latter have 
little pleasure in the work of ad- 
ministrative duties and social re- 
forms, and therefore turn to foreign 
policy as a field for their ambition. 
The attitude of the Magyars will 
probably have a decisive influence 
on any resolution taken by the 
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Austro-Hungarian Empire in Ori- 
ental affairs. The Turco-Hungarian 
wars are no glorious page in the 
history of this people. At Nicopolis, 
onthe Kossovo-Polje, and at Mohacs, 
the Hungarian armies were totally 
defeated, and the deliverance of 
Hungary from the Turkish yoke 
was effected by the armies of the 
German Empire. But the people, 
especially in their Sagas, seldom 
have any memory for great battles 
which decide the fate of nations, 
preferring to recall those encounters 
in which personal valour played a 
conspicuous part. The guerilla 
war in the south-east and north- 
west of Hungary is therefore still 
fresh in the memory of the people, 
and the national hero of the Mag- 
yars is Paul Kiniszi, Voyvode of 
‘Temesvar, who, after the victory on 
the Bread-field in the Maros Valley, 
danced on the heaps of slain Turks, 
holding a dead one in his teeth, 
That the victory was due to the 
Saxons from ‘Transylvania, who 
formed the avant garde, the people 
do not evenknow. But those who 
think they have been victorious 
never feel any great hatred to their 
conquered foes; and besides, the 
rule of the Turks was never so 
dreadful as it has been depicted by 
Christian authors. Unprejudiced 
writers of the sixteenth century 
are obliged to acknowledge the in- 
tellectual and moral superiority of 
the Turkish army over the Chris- 
tian, and, without this superiority, 
the conquests of the Turks would 
not have been possible. In religious 
toleration they were far in advance 
of the Austrians ; no Turkish Pasha 
ever having ordered such numerous 
and cruel executions as the Austrian 
Generals Caraffa and Basta, Count 
Rottal, and others. The Hungarian 
Protestants, during their revolu- 
tions, were always in league with the 
Turks against the Austrian Jesuits ; 
Stephan and LEmerich Tokdly, 
George and Francis Rakoczy, the 
heads. of the revolution, being all 
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partisans of the Turks. After the 
defeat of Bern at Temesvar, and 
the capitulu::n of Gérgey at Vil. 
lagos (1849), ihe fugitive adherents 
of Kossuth found a refuge in 
Turkey ; and the Porte, supported 
by Lord Palmerston, courageously 
refused the demand of the Great 
Powers to deliver them up. The 
most inveterate enemies of the 
Turks, the South Sclaves, are like. 
wise the greatest adversaries to the 
Magyars; the causa movens of the 
South Sclavic movement lies in the 
territory of St. Stephen’s crown, 
and the same elements which take 
part in, or at least support, the in. 
surrection in Bosnia and the Her. 
zegovina carried on a war of in. 
describable cruelty in 1848 and 
1849, under the command of Ban 
Jellachich against the Magyars. 
Prince Alexander of Servia allowed 
volunteers from the Principality to 
cross the Danube, and gave 20,000 
ducats for their equipment ; and the 
band of Kuicanin, who was later 
appointed an Austrian general, was 
exclusively recruited in Servia, 
Bosnia, and Montenegro. No Mag- 
yar is yet able to think of the con. 
flict in the Banat without having 
his ire aroused. When we also 
consider that, after the Fins, the 
Turks are the only race related to 
the Magyars, that in many charac. 
teristics there is a great similarity 
between the two nations, and that 
every annexation of Turkish term. 
tory would increase the number of 
Hungarian Sclaves and Rouma- 
nians, and make the Magyar hege- 
mony impossible, it is easy to under. 
stand that the Turks have no more 
zealous partisans in Europe than 
the Magyars. 

Religious hatred is unknown 
among this nation; Roman Catho- 
lics, Calvinists, and Unitarians, all 
have retained a certain amount of 
heathenism, and in every trouble 
call upon the ‘ God of the Magyars 
as if they did not wish other n@ 
tions to worship the same Deity. 
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The Austrian rule from 1849 was 
too short to change the Roman 
Catholic clergy from lovers of wine 
and women into ascetics, though the 
Jesuits did their best to effect an 
improvement. Mahomedanism is 
in general more sympathetic to the 
Magyars than the Nemet hit (Ger- 
man, ie. Lutheran faith) or the 
Race hit (Servian, ic. Greek 
Catholic faith), so that their re- 
ligious sentiments would sooner 
place the Magyars on the side of 
the Moslems than the Christian 
revolutionists. 

Servia, Bosnia, the Herzegovina, 
and part of Dalmatia were, how- 
ever, shortly before their conquest 
by the Turks, Hungarian vassal 
states. At every coronation, even 
that of King Francis Joseph, in 
June, 1867, Bosnian and Servian 
colours were carried before the 
monarch, and he had to swear to 
reconquer the lands formerly be- 
longing to Hungary. Moreover, 
Kossuth’s dream of a Danubian 
Confederation, in which the Mag- 
yars would be the sun among the 
stars, has not yet passed out of the 
memory of all. ‘The consequence 
was that at the beginning of the 
insurrection in the Herzegovina 
many Magyars were in favour of 
the incorporation of Bosnia. But 
scarcely had the excitement spread 
among the Hungarian Servians than 
the Magyars became the zealous 
and untiring adversaries of | the 
insurrectionists; the authorities 
redoubled their watchfulness in 
South Hungary, M. Koloman 
Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, 
criticised every act of Count 
Andrassy’s, and repeated inter- 
pellations were made in Parlia- 
ment of a decided Turcophil ten- 
dency. It was even proposed that 
the bones of the rebel Rakoczy 
should be brought from Constan- 
tinople to Pesth. Now, every day 
the hatred against the rayahs, the 
Servians, and Montenegrins, in- 
creases; every day the desire that 
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an end should be put to the insur- 
rection is more openly expressed, 
and the danger of a complication 
and annexation more dreaded, while 
the distrust of Russia becomes 
stronger continually. The Magyars 
might be easily induced to make 
war with Russia, for they ascribe 
the growing restlessness of the 
Hungarian Sclaves to the agitations 
of Russian agents. Peace, and the 
maintenance of the status quo on 
the Balkan Peninsula if possible ; 
if not, then war to the knife with 
Russia. That is the public opinion 
among the Magyars. 

With less passion, less unanimity, 
the educated and influential part of 
the Germans, numbering 9,200,000, 
of whom 2,000,000 are in Hun- 
gary, have passed through the same 
phases of feeling as the Magyars 
since the rebellion began, and have 
come to the same opinion. Among 
the Magyars the national feeling is 
always more powerful than the 
religious ; and just the contrary may 
be said of the German Ultramon- 
tanes in Austria, who preached a 
crusade against Turkey, and de- 
manded the annexation of Bosnia, 
till suddenly, by an unlooked-for 
incident, they were, if not con- 
verted in their opinions, at least 
frightened into remaining passive 
in the Turkish question. The New 
Year’s article of the Historisch- 
Politische Blitter, whose editor, Dr. 
Jorg, is leader of the Bavarian 
Ultramontanes, declared that Aus- 
tria, like Turkey, was ripe for a 
fall; that German Austria must be 
incorporated into the German Em- 
pire, and the Austrian centre of 
gravity removed to Kragujevatz 
(the residence of the Servian Czars 
till 1389). The hope of gaining an 
addition of 14,000,000 fellow-be- 
lievers, and thereby, perhaps, ob- 
taining the majority in the German 
Reichstag, raised the enthusiasm 
of the Ultramontanes in the Ger- 
man Empire, so that almost all their 
organs propagated the opinions of 
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Dr. Jérg. The Austrian Ultramon- 
tanes have, of course, no desire to 
fall under the rule of Prince Bis- 
marck ; and a bitter newspaper war 
was carried on between the eccle- 
siastics of the two empires, by 
which the Austrian Papists gained 
a slight insight into what would 
be the consequences to their Father- 
land of any partition of Turkey. 
Since then their hatred of the 
Turks has cooled down, and their 
fiery enthusiasm for the rayahs, 
who are mostly Greek Catholics, 
has abated. 

Among the liberal German Aus- 
trians, who form the ruling con- 
stitutional party, a great diversity 
of opinion prevailed till last winter. 
Although the defence of Vienna 
twice against the Turks forms its 
chief renown, although for more 
than a century and a half the capi- 
tal served as the bulwark of Chris- 
tendom, and there an equestrian 
statue was erected to Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, whose brilliant victories fill 
the pages of Austrian history, yet the 
remembrance of those times has no 
power to move the hearts of the pre- 
sent generation. As I havealready 
mentioned, numbers of Poles make 
a pilgrimage yearly to the chapel 
erected to commemorate the deli- 
verance of the town, but very few 
Viennese ever visit the spot. In 
1683, in the little town of Hain- 
burg, near Vienna, by command of 
the stadtholder of Aleppo, all the 
inhabitants, 8,428 in number, were 
driven into a street and massacred, 
except five, who managed to con- 
ceal themselves; but even there little 
trace of hatred to the Turks is to be 
found. It is the same in the other 
German-Austrian provinces, only 
two of which, Carniola and Styria, 
were devastated by the Turks. 

The chief cause of this striking 
indifference is to be found in the 
system of education pursued by the 
Jesuits, who either entirely exclude 
all instruction in history, or give it 
in such a way that their pupils re- 
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ceive only imperfect pictures of the 
past. A sixth of the space in their 
history books is filled with Greek 
and Roman myths, two-sixths with 
the history of the Church, and, at 
the most, a sixth remains fora dis- 
torted history of the states. As 
the Jesuits for centuries had the 
education of Austrian children in 
their hands, the taste for history 
has died out among the people. 
Austria has produced no historian 
of celebrity ; and down to the pre- 
sent day there is no history of Aus- 
tria which can awaken enthusiasm 
or arouse patriotism. The great 
historians of Germany were Pro- 
testants and ‘ Little Germans,’ i.e. 
adherents of the union of Germany 
under Prussia to the exclusion of 
Austria; thus, in other words, 
pioneers of Prince Bismarck’s policy, 
their whole aim being to disparage 
Austria and exalt Prussia. As their 
books were forbidden in Austria, 
they were read with all the more 
avidity, and the melancholy fashion 
gained ground among educated 
Austrians of despising their own 
country. The great deeds of the 
past were forgotten, only the late 
defeats remembered; and thus the 
remembrance of former wars with 
the Turks does not exercise the 
slightest influence on the feeling of 
the German Austrians. 

But many thousands remember 
that in Jellachich’s corps, Servians, 
Morlachs, and Montenegrins took 
part in the storming of Vienna in 
1848, and that these savages robbed 
every inhabitant they could of 
watch, money, and all valuables ; 
that even the officers robbed and 
plundered, some of them carrying 
off money and valuables to the 
value of 100,000 guldens; and 
that these Junacks—heroes; every 
South Sclave, when he carries arms, 
calls himself a hero—shot women 
for their pleasure to witness their 
agonies. In 1869, when in the 
Austrian district of Crivoscie, on 
the frontiers of Montenegro and 
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the Herzegovina, an insurrection 
broke out, which, although the dis- 
trict only contains a few hundred 
men, 30,000 Austrian soldiers could 
not put down, the inhabitants of the 
present revolutionary districts in the 
Herzegovina, and numbers of Mon- 
tenegrins, took part in the struggle, 
and hundreds of Austrian soldiers 
had their noses and ears cut off and 
were otherwise mutilated. 

These remembrances of late times 
are sufficient to make the German 
Austrians take part against the in- 
surgents, and, in addition, political 
considerations weigh down the 
balance. The transformation of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina into 
a semi-independent State would 
create a new Russian outpost in 
Austria’s flank. Like Moldavia 
and Wallachia, the South Sclavic 
States would unite and exercise an 
irresistible power of attraction on 
the Hungarian South Sclaves. Dal- 
matia, Croatia, and the Banat would 
be lost, and Russia, like a boa con- 
strictor, wind itself round Austro- 
Hungary. The annexation of Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina would also 
require a large sum of money to 
construct roads, railways, and pub- 
lic buildings, and to establish an 
administration and courts of justice, 
and Austria does not possess it. 
Even then the new province would 
be, like Galicia, Dalmatia, and the 
Tyrol, financially passive, that is, un- 
able to defray the expenses of its own 
administration. Almost the whole 
burden of taxation already rests on 
the German Austrians: Lower Aus- 
tria, chiefly Vienna, pays a fifth of 
all the taxes of the Empire, so that 
an increase to these burdens by 
the annexation of Bosnia would 
lead to common ruin. The addition 
of so many Sclaves to the monarchy 
would turn it into a Sclavic Em- 
pire. In Hungary the hegemony of 
the Magyars could no longer be up- 
held; the dualism would be replaced 
by a trialism, and that would pave 
the way for federalism and the dis- 
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solution of Austria, or else to abso- 
lutism. The new electors, too, 
without any education, rude, idle, 
and most of them robbers, would 
be incapable of using their freedom 
aright. Austria—so runs the re- 
frain of all discussions in the jour- 
nals and among the deputies and 
people on the subject—is too poor 
and weak to annex decayed pro- 
vinces ; she requires an accession of 
education and prosperity, not of 
idleness and savagery. 

And then, continue these reason- 
ers, Russia would demand compen- 
sation, and this could only consist 
in the annexation of Roumania, 
perhaps Bulgaria. Roumania is 
the glacis of the mountain fortress 
of Transylvania, which would soon 
be lost if the glacis fell into the 
hands of an aggressive power. The 
Russian ring round Hungary would 
then be complete, and the mouths 
of the Danube lost to Austria. 
Roumania is the most important 
market for Austrian manufactures ; 
but if it were to become Russian it 
would be closed by high duties, 
Cossacks would guard the frontier 
from Orsova to Suczava, and Aus- 
tria would be ruined. There is 
only one territory—Roumania—in 
the south-east whose annexation 
would be advisable for Austria. 
By the incorporation of this prin- 
cipality Russia would be cut off 
from the Danube; the Roumanian 
people, capable of culture, would 
add to the strength of the Austrian 
Empire, and it would gradually ab- 
sorb the whole of the Balkan Penin- 
sula; but to gain Roumania, Austria 
must first conquer Russia, and that 
is not possible as long as the Russo- 
German alliance is firmer than the 
Austro-German. Ergo: Austria 
must use her utmost efforts to up- 
hold Turkey. 

Such are the opinions in the 
leading Vienna papers and among 
the majority of the German Aus- 
trians. But before these conclusions 
were arrived at, much wavering 
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was perceptible. The general dis- 
tress, which began with the cata- 
strophe on the Exchange in May 
1873, has produced an unwhole- 
some perturbation of ideas among 
the public. To many even a war 
would be welcome. Austria can- 
not raise the money for a war 
by a loan, as Hungary will not 
join her in it, and Cis-Leithania 
alone cannot take the burden 
upon herself; thus in case of a 
war, at least half a milliard of 
State notes would be issued. The 
emission of 400 million notes during 
the war of 1866 had the most in- 
toxicating effect on all Exchange 
speculators ; the cheap money led to 
reckless undertakings, and brought 
about the swindling which in 1873 
found such a miserable end. To 
bring back the swindling period, 
the Exchanges, which in Austria 
are largely supported by the least 
respectable members of the com- 
munity, desire another emission of 
paper money. The greater the sums 
in paper money put into circulation, 
the higher will be the exchange on 
silver, and this has the same effect 
as protective duties; the Protec- 
tionist party, therefore, which last 
summer began an active agitation, 
trifled a little with the idea of war. 
The defeats Austria sustained in 
1859 and 1866 led to greater free- 
dom for the people ; the Radical and 
Prussophil party, cynical enough to 
look upon fresh defeats of the Aus- 
trians as certain, would not be dis- 
inclined to a war which would 
deliver Austro-Hungary into the 
hands of the Radicals, and make it 
ripe for the partition between Russia 
and Germany. On the other hand, 
the Centralists, the supporters of 
the best Austrian traditions, desire 
the annexation of Sclavic districts, 
because that would put an end to 
the dualism ; and the Absolutists 
are in favour of the annexation of 
Bosnia, in hopes of destroying con- 
stitutionalism by the help of a 
second Jellachich. 


All these elements working to- 
gether sufficed to render public 
opinion perplexed and unstable for 
some months ; but common sense at 
last triumphed, and now the Ger- 
mans, like the Magyars, demand 
almost unanimously the mainte- 
nance of peace, and the status quo 
on the Balkan Peninsula if possible ; 
but if not, then war with Russia. 
Only the Magyars spare their coun- 
tryman Andrassy and direct their 
rage against Servians and Russians, 
whereas the Germans blame the 
Count unmercifully, considering 
him the dupe of Prince Gortscha- 
koffand Prince Bismarck, and criti- 
cise his policy more severely than 
that of any former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

In sharp contrast to the ruling 
races in both halves of the Empire, 
the sympathies of the South 
Sclaves, except, of course, the Slo- 
venians, are in favour of the in- 
surgents. The four South Sclavic 
languages — Slovenian, Croatian, 
‘Servian, and Dalmatian—are only 
dialects, which differ little from 
one another; while the North 
Sclaves, except the Slovacks, can 
only converse among themselves 
by the help of German. But in 
religion and descent the South 
Sclavic races are very dissimilar. 
The Slovenians, Croatians, and a 
minority of the Bosnians, Morlachs, 
and Herzegovinians, are Roman 
Catholics; the majority of the Bos- 
nians and Herzegovinians, and all 
the Montenegrins and Servians, are 
Greek Catholics. Slovenians and 
Croatians are genuine Sclaves, and 
even in the Northern districts of 
Bosnia, especially in Turkish Croa- 
tia, Sclavic blood predominates ; but 
among the other South Sclavic races 
the wild Thracian blood prevails. 
This difference of religion and de- 
scent, as I have already shown by 
the Slovenians, has not been with- 
out influence in the attitude of the 
Sclaves to the insurrection in 
Turkey. The Hungarian Servians, 
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1,120,000 in number, and the 
Croatians 1,500,000, vie with each 
other in their hatred to the Turks 
and in plans of annexation, but the 
ideas of both parties on the future 
form of the South Sclavic Empire 
differ widely from each other. 
Croatia and Sclavonia, which before 
their conquest by the Turks were 
occasionally Hungarian vassal states, 
were ceded to Austria by the Peace 
of Karlowitz in 1699. By the 
Peace of. Passarovitz, 1718, Austria 
received the Banat, Little Wal- 
lachia west of the river Aluta, a 
part of Servia and Bosnia (Turk- 
ish Croatia). This last acquisition 
was lost in 1739 by the Peace of 
Belgrade, and the Peace of Szistowa 
brought a very smal accession of 
territory. The attacks of the Sultan 
Mourad on Servia caused numbers 
of Servian subjects to take refuge 
in Hungary, and on the island of 
Czepel,near Pesth,they were allowed 
to settle. Under Albert II. the Ser- 


vian ‘despot’ (head of a district) 
George Brankovich, after leaving 


his capital of Semendria, came to 
Hungary, and later fresh fugitives, 
who founded the town of Janopol, 
in the comitat of Arad. Under 
King Matthias Corvinus several 
bands of Servians came with Ste- 
phan, the son of George Branko- 
vich, to Syrmia (eastern extremity 
of present Croatia), and soon after- 
wards 50,000 Servian families 
emigrated there and to the Banat. 
Under the Emperor Ferdinand I. 
the emigration of Servian families 
to Hungary continued, and many 
Croatians, who had fled from the 
Turks, joined them. Bosnian and 
Servian Uskoks (outlaws) were 
employed by the Archduke Charles 
in his war with the Turks. From 
Zengg, their chief seat on the 
Adriatic Sea, they carried on their 
piratical expeditions, and did not 
even spare Christian vessels, so 
that in 1617 they were transferred 
into the district of Sichelburg 
(between Laibach and Carlstadt), 
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where some of their race were 
already settled and organised on 
a military footing. The Archduke 
Charles, in 1580, gave land in Aus- 
tria to several Morlach families, 
and his son Ferdinand allowed 
Servian and Bosnian fugitives to 
settle in the strip of land between 
the Kulpa and the Unna, All 
these emigrants, when they lived 
in the frontier districts, were freed 
from all taxes on conditivn that 
they defended the frontier. The 
whole male population were bound 
to life-long military service, and 
the South Sclavic custom of house 
communities, which still exists in 
Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the Herze- 
govina, was retained. The families 
of the sons lived under the roof of 
the father, who was at the same 
time military head and exercised 
a despotic power. From 1575 to 
1702 the Croatian and Sclavonian, 
and under Maria Theresa the 
Transylvanian and Banat Military 
Frontiers, were constituted, and 
they were governed from Vienna 
by the Minister of War; but from 
1869 to 1873 they were incorpo- 
rated into Hungary and Croatia. 
The Grenzers (frontier men, from the 
German word grenze) kept watch 
on the banks of the Unna, Save, 
and Danube in palankas (groups of 
houses enclosed by palisades) and 
tschardaks (high gvooden towers 
on scaffolding, furnished with a 
little platform from which an ex- 
tensive view is possible), to guard 
at first against Turkish invasions, 
and later against smugglers and 
the transmission of the plague. 
The military organisation proved 
the only successful means of civili- 
sing the wild South Sclaves; but at 
the same time it explains the in- 
extinguishable hatred of the Gren- 
zers and other Hungarian Servians 
to the Turks, and their inex- 
tinguishable love of war. 

The Morlachs, or Dalmatian 
South Sclaves, 400,000 in number, 
quite contrary to the Grenzers, were 
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kept by the Venetian Government 
from all contact with civilisation, 
and subjected to treatment which 
reduced them almost to the level of 
animals. Only since 1868 has the 
Austrian Government endeavoured 
tointroduce the rudiments of culture 
into this neglected land; and in 
return it earns little but ingrati- 
tude. The Morlachs formed the 
flower of the Venetian soldiers and 
sailors, and being partly fugitives 
from Bosnia, and engaged in per- 
petual war for centuries with the 
Turks, they have remained true to 
their hatred of them. 

But till a few decenniums ago 
this hatred was international and 
social, without any political ten- 
dency ; no idea of a new kingdom 
was dreamed of by the South 
Sclaves, and the inhabitants of the 
different countries, provinces, and 
districts had no idea of their being 
related, or of the South Sclavic 
solidarity. The South Sclavic idea, 
which threatens to become so fatal 
to Austria, was first brought to 
light by Gaj, a professor in Agram, 
and protected by the greatest enemy 
of all ideas, Prince Metternich. The 
poems of the Slovack Kollar, who 
first proclaimed the Pansclavic 
idea, and personal intercourse with 
the author, had a powerful effect on 
Gaj, who issued a very small weekly 
paper, in whieh, partly in bad 
verses, partly in historical essays, 
he advocated the claims of the 
‘lyre shaped’ Illyrian Empire, 
which was to embrace South 
Styria, Carinthia, Goricia, Trieste, 
Istria, Dalmatia, Montenegro, a 
part of Albania, the Herzegovina, 
Rascia (old Servia, now the pash- 
alik of Novibazar), the Principa- 
lity of Servia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, 
the Military Frontier, Sclavonia, 
Croatia, Syrmia, the Banat, and 
some other Hungarian comitats. 
A number of young enthusiasts 
gathered round Gaj, who, from 
some hidden motive, or, perhaps, 
because he wanted to show that he 
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too could be liberal, was protected 
by Prince Metternich from the per- 
secutions of the Hungarian autho. 
rities. In 1848 a small Illyrian 
party was formed in the Croatian 
Diet, but it was powerless in 
face of the Croatian party ; the Dal. 
matian deputies came into the Vienna 
Reichsrath, not into the Agram 
Diet, and the Servians of the Mili. 
tary Frontier began the civil war 
only from hatred to the Magyars, 
not because they dreamed of the 
union of all South Sclaves. 

But the case was very different 
when, after Haynau’s victories, 
the Austrian Government founded 
schools, opened increased means 
of communication, and raised the 
South Sclaves both intellectually 
and politically in Hungary. About 
the same time the famous epos of 
the ‘Death of Smail Czengitch 
Aga,’ by Ivan Mazuranich, the 
present Ban of Croatia, became 
widely known, and fell like fire on 
the inflammable passions of the 
South Sclaves, in whom the ima- 
gination is developed to an extra- 
ordinary degree, so that, with few 
exceptions, they are half visionaries. 
Mazuranich’s epos, the ‘Song of 
Hate,’ as with reason it is called, 
which is learned in all the South 
Sclavic schools and declaimed on 
all great occasions, has inflamed 
the hatred to the Turks to a fana- 
tical pitch, and propagated the 
idea of the South Sclavic solidarity. 
The Omladina (‘ Band of Youth,’ in 
imitation of Giovine Italia), a pre- 
tended literary society, which has 
its seat at Neusatz, in South Hun- 
gary (opposite Peterwardein on the 
Danube), has laboured successfully 
with the same object in view, and 
now counts among its members all 
the most important Servians of 
Hungary and Servia, among them 
the present Servian Ministers, a 
number of Montenegrins, and a 
few Bosnians. It is supported 
by Russia, which spends consider- 
able sums in educating young 
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Hungarian Servians at Russian 
schools, and possesses greater 
authority among the Sclaves of the 
Balkan Peninsula than the Princes 
of Servia and Montenegro. 

It is true the rivalry among the 
different branches of the South 
Sclavic race isconstantly appearing. 
The Croatians are beati possidentes ; 
they enjoy an agreeable autonomic 
position, and are little inclined to 
expose it to uncertain chances. 
They desire the rayahs to be 
freed from the Turkish yoke, only 
under the condition that it should 
be an Austrian army that accom- 
plishes their deliverance, for in 
that case alone would Agram be- 
come the metropolis of the enlarged 
territory, and the Croatians possess 
the hegemony; to the formation of 
a South Sclavic kingdom they are, 
with few exceptions,decidedly averse. 
Moreover, they are place-hunters, 
the title of Court Counsellor 
being the great desideratum of 
every Croatian; and therefore the 
great Austrian Empire is prefer- 
able in their eyes to the question- 
able Illyrian. The Grenzers are 
still faithful Austrians, but for six 
years they have been united to 
Hungary that they detest; they 
can therefore give no expression to 
their attachment to Austria, and the 
whole strength of their feelings is 
forced into the channel of their 
nationality. The fact that the Hun- 
garian Government has allowed 
the civil administration to remain 
inthe hands of Lieutenant Field- 
Marshal Baron Mollinary, General 
Commandant at Agram, who was 
born on the frontier, and that the 
Archduke Albert, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Austrian army, is 
idolized by all the Grenzers, has 
hitherto prevented a revolution, 
except, as already mentioned, of a 
company in the district of the 
Ogulin regiment ; butnow the whole 
war fever is directed against Tur- 
key, and the Grenzers form a strong 
contingent in the insurgent camp, 
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assist the fugitives in spite of their 
poverty, and help their fighting 
comrades across the frontier to 
arms, ammunition, and provisions. 
The Servians in the Banat do the 
same with even more zeal, and 
without their assistance and that 
of Dalmatia the insurrection would 
long ago have been suppressed. 
They desire the union of the South 
Sclaves, the Illyrian Empire, quand 
méme it is under Russian not 
Austrian protection, and, wishing 
for war at any price, do their 
utmost to drive Servia and Monte- 
negro into open hostilities. 

Neither in numbers nor education 
and Parliamentary influence could 
the Sclavonians offer a balance to 
the Germans and Magyars if they 
did not find powerful allies in the 
army. Every army desires war, or 
at least its officers do; and the Aus- 
trian army desires it especially in 
order to repair the d’sasters of 1859 
and 1866; added to which is the 
fact that the officers of the Aus- 
trian army count more Servians 
than any other nationality in their 
ranks. After the last revolution 
only a few sons of the Magyar no- 
bility entered the army; the Ger- 
mans, when commerce and industry 
began to revive, did not show the 
same zeal as in former times to 
embrace a military career; and the 
nobility of the German Empire, 
since 1848, no longer flock to the 
Austrian army as they once did. 
On the other hand, the Grenzers 
were bound to life-long military 
service: any among them who 
showed talent at school were sent 
to the Military Academy, and later 
were appointed officers. Almost 
half the Austrian Generals are 
Servians, and five out of the eight 
General- Commandants belong to that 
nation. The most important of these 
five are Lieutenant Field-Marshal 
Maroichich in Vienna, Mollinary at 
Agram, and, above all, Rodich at 
Zara, who for the last year has 
been constantly heard of abroad, 
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and is decidedly destined to play an 
important part in the history of 
Austria. ‘Posterity,’ as Byron 
said of Grillparzer, Austria’s great- 
test poet, ‘must learn to pronounce 
his name.’? Rodich won his spurs 
under Ban Jellachich in the civil 
war against Hungary, and in 1866 
commanded the fifth army corps 
near Oustozza, and contributed 
greatly to the victory. In every- 
thing a Servian and Austrian at 
the same time, he longs for the 
moment when he can play the 
part of Jellachich, to conquer the 
Magyars and destroy constitution- 
alism in both halves of the Empire. 
.As a preparation to it, the increase 
of the Austrian Sclaves is the first 
step, and thus General Rodich is the 
father and protector of the insurrec- 
tion. 

All the various and complicated 
opinions and influences here de- 
scribed exercise their pressure on 
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the Court and Foreign Office, 
and the wavering and contradic- 
tions of the latter are easily to 
be explained by its fear of offend. 
ing any party. But the longer 
Russia carries on the ‘peaceful 
war,’ namely, supports the insurrec. 
tion, the heavier is the injury which 
Austria sustains through the con- 
tinuance of the war alarms, the 
destruction of markets for her 
manufactures, the support of the 
fugitives, and the expense of guard. 
ing her frontier, and the more im- 
perative it becomes that Count 
Andrassy should unite entirely with 
one of the two active parties, either 
the Magyars and Germans or the 
South Sclaves and Servian Gene. 
rals. In both cases a Rausso- 
Austrian war is probable; but the 
present state of things is almost 
worse than a war. 


Vienna: June 1876. 
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THE FABLE OF WAGNER’S NIEBELUNGEN TRILOGY. 


I 


HE approaching Musical Festival 
at Bayreuth, long looked for- 
ward to with intense interest in 
Germany, has lately, in this country, 
excited considerable curiosity and 
attention, though scarcely hitherto 
so much or so general as the occa- 
sion appears to warrant. But the 
time is at hand when all will have 
torate more highly the importance, 
esthetically speaking, of an art un- 
dertaking of such magnitude and 
so far unique in the annals of this 
century—an importance, it seems to 
us, quite apart from, and indepen- 
dent of, the controversies and diver- 
gences of different schools of music. 
The enterprise, which, taken from 
any point of view, is sufficiently re- 
markable, can hardly fail to exercise 
a wide influence upon rising musi- 
cians. Whether that influence will 
be precisely what is intended or 
expected is another question. We 
are inclined to think it will not be 
less, though possibly diverse. The 
history of the progress of art is full 
of such illustrations of the old fable 
of the father who bequeathed a vine- 
yard to his sons, bidding them dig 
in it diligently fora treasure they 
should find therein; upon which 
the sons, in their search for buried 
gold and silver, tilled the ground so 
effectually that, though they found 
no treasure, they were none the less 
enriched by the search, as the field, 
thanks to their unwonted labour, 
brought forth a double crop of 
grapes in the following year. 

The gathering at Bayreuth must 
not be confounded in its character 
with our English country musical fes- 
tivals, which are merely a transfer, 
so to speak, of London performances 
and performers to the provinces, If 
it were no more than this, it gould 


hardly be expected to raise more 
than a languid interest out of Ger- 
many. The gist of it lies in the 
fact that it is an enterprise for 
rendering possible the execution of 
musical works, which, from their 
ambitious nature, are practically 
excluded from the ordinary stage; 
works, that is, requiring long and 
careful preparation, frequent re- 
hearsals, considerable outlay, and 
that cannot, as a pecuniary specu- 
lation, be warranted to yield a 
large profit to the manager. Should 
the Bayreuth Festival have succes- 
sors, itmight result in materially rais- 
ing the artstandard. Is it a small 
thing that composers of genius 
should have some opening to look 
forward to beyond the narrow, and by 
no means elevating, sphere to which 
the principles of theatrical economy 
compel them to shape their works ? 
It seems but fair that the highly 
gifted among them should have the 
prospect of such occasional eman- 
cipation from the sway of custom, 
fashion, and the almighty dollar, 
despotic in art as in other manage- 
ments, and which must act as an 
incalculable bar to excellence some- 
times. 

Bayreuth, the city which has 
lately woken up to find itself 
famous, is little known to the 
majority of English travellers. 
Though the environs, the ‘ moun- 
tain island’ of the Fichtelgebirge, 
have charms for lovers of the pic- 
turesque, the town is hopelessly 
eclipsed in beauty and attractions 
by its neighbours, Wiirzburg, Bam- 
berg, and Niirnberg. It has his- 
torical associations of interest, but 
perhaps its chief claim to notice is 
as the favourite residence of Jean 
Paul Richter. There was good 
fortune we think in the selection 
for the scene of so novel a Festival 
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of a spot offering few, if any, 
counter attractions. 

lt is not our intention here to 
discuss Wagner’s music, still less 
his art: theories. That he and his 
operas are a working power is an 
indisputable fact. No one who has 
studied the works of rising com- 
posers, and the latter ones of the 
older generation, can fail to per- 
ceive the extraordinary influence 
Wagner at present exercises over 
all. In Germany, England, not 
least in Italy, it is the same. 
Those who have no originality 
imitate him ; those who have, are 
none the less caught by his spirit. 
They seem to follow his lead by an 

“irresistible law, to their glory or 
perdition as may be. We would 
also put aside for the present the 
question of the merits of the poem 
‘Der Ring des Niebelungen,’ and 
of the special fitness of myths for 
operatic subjects. Doubtless, in a 
world so intrinsically unnatural as 
the operatic, it is more symmetrical 
that the whole should be placed be- 
yond the sphere of everyday life. On 
the other hand, can anything com- 
pensate for the absence in a drama 
of all human interest? Leaving 
this debatable land, we propose to 
lay before the reader a short sketch 
of the story of ‘Der Ring des Nie- 
belungen,’ as arranged from the 
Eddas by Wagner, and of the 
dramatic treatment it has received 
at his hands. The task is no 
trivial one, the plot being ex- 
ceedingly involved; but a general 
comprehension of it is, of course, 
necessary for all who would judge 
of the work as a whole. 

The Trilogy is preceded by a 
Prologue, or introductory opera, 
‘Rheingold,’ the performance of 
which will occupy the first evening 
of the series. 

The personages in this drama 
are all supernatural. Thus we 
have, first, the host of the im- 
mortals, Wotan (Odin) the Sun- 
god; Fricka, his wife; Freia, the 
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goddess of Love and Spring; Froh, 
her brother ; Donner, better known 
to us as Thor; Loge (Loki), the 
Fire-god, but rather a doubtful 
character, a cynic, crafty and in. 
sidious, a dangerous enemy but a 
useful ally; and Erda, the Earth 
goddess, and mother of all wisdom. 

Secondly, the giants, Fafner and 
Fasolt, incarnations of brute force, 
honesty, and stupidity. Thirdly, 
the dwarfs, or Niebelungen, Al. 
berich their chief, and Mime his 
brother. Niebelheim is their sub- 
terranean abode, and these lovers 
of darkness are characterised by 
cunning, covetousness, and all that 
is mean and malignant. 

Lastly, three Ondines, the daugh- 
ters of the Rhine—Woglinde, Well- 
gunde, and Flosshilde. 

After a short orchestral prelude 
of ‘water music,’ the curtain rises 
upon the first scene, which lies deep 
in the heart of old father Rhine, 
One by one the three nixies appear, 
gliding about, singing, and chasing 
each other among the rocks. They 
are interrupted in their sports by 
the dwarf Alberich, who slinks out 
of a cleft and makes love, after his 
manner, to the maidens. Lach in 
turn treats him most despitefully, 
mocking him by pretending at first 
to lend a willing ear to his addresses, 
and then escaping out of his reach 
and laughing him to scorn. 

Alberich takes his immediate re- 
venge. He wrests from the rocks 
in their river the magic ‘ Rheingold,’ 
a treasure given to the nymphs to 
guard; magic, because whosoever 
shall succeed in shaping a ring out 
of this gold will hold in that ring a 
charm that gives him the mastery 
over all things. It has hitherto been 
safe with the nymphs, for one con- 
dition is necessary in him who 
would steal it. The thief must 
utterly renounce love, and curse it. 
But Alberich, in his present mood, 
is ready to do this; and his burn- 
ing rage and rancour vent them- 
selves in the violent curse on love 
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which he pronounces. He then 
makes off with the gold, and the 
Rhine maidens are left lamenting. 
Wagner’s powers in descriptive 
music are beyond question, and 
have seldom been more pleasingly 
displayed than in this. scene. The 
fowing, undulating, accompani- 
ments, the dreamy songs of the 
water nixies, are full of charm, and 
nothing seems wanting to make 
this opening extremely effective. 
The scene now changes, and we 
are introduced to the gods slum- 
bering on the mountain tops. 
Wotan and Fricka awake to find 
themselves in a terrible dilemma. 
Wotan has employed the giants, 
Fafner and Fasolt, to build him a 
magnificent palace, rashly pledging 
them the goddess Freia as a reward 
for their work. The palace is now 
complete ; its pinnacles and battle- 
ments rise before us, shimmering in 
the distance, and the giants come 
forward without delay to claim their 
pledge. Wotan, who had trusted 
to his own ingenuity, or to that of 
his crafty counsellor, Loge, for find- 
ing some means of shirking the 
fulfilment of the contract, is in 
despair. Freia’s presence is indis- 
pensable to the life of the gods. 
She, and she alone, can grow in 
her garden the apples of youth, of 
which Wotan and his host must 
partake every morning. Without 
Freia the apples will fade and 
perish, and without her apples the 
gods grow old and feeble. The 
giants at last propose to give her up 
if Wotan will procure for them in- 
stead the priceless Rheingold, now 
held by Alberich, and that has con- 
ferred infinite wealth and might on 
its possessor. They give Wotan 
till evening to find the required 
ransom. Up to that time Freia re- 
mains in their hands as a pledge. 
Loge undertakes to conduct Wotan 
into Niebelheim, the dark abode of 
Alberich and the dwarfs. To this 
we are now introduced in Scene III. 
Alberich is a merciless tyrant, lead- 
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ing his brother Mime, and his 
dwarf subjects generally, a wretched 
life, forcing them to slave unre- 
mittingly at heaping up treasures 
of gold and silver for him. The 
gods accost him, and he boasts to 
them of his ring and its miraculous 
power. He has, moreover, forced 
the luckless dwarfs to forge for 
him an equally marvellous helmet. 
It endows the wearer with the 
power of making himself invisible, 
or of changing his shape at will. 
This Loge pretends to doubt. So 
Alberich, to convince him, puts on 
his helmet, and transforms himself 
into a dragon first, and then, at 
Loge’s particular request, he shrinks 
and appears asa toad. Wotan in- 
stantly puts his foot upon the 
reptile. Loge seizes the helmet, 
and Alberich reappears in his own 
shape, to find himself caught, bound, 
and ignominiously carried off by 
the gods. 

In the fourth scene, Wotan and 
Loge, returning with their prisoner 
to their sorrowing fellows, find 
them already growing old and grey 
for want of Freia’s golden apples. 
Alberich is forced to disgorge his 
ill-gotten gains, his treasures, his 
helmet, and, lastly, the ring. But 
when forced to yield up even this 
as the price of his liberty, he hurls 
a frightful curse after it, foretells 
that it will bring all manner of 
evil on its possessor, whoever he 
may be, poison his pleasures, and 
shorten his life. He then disap- 
pears, vowing revenge, and his 
hoard is heaped up before the giants 
as Freia’s ransom. They will have 
the helmet, and demand the ring 
also. But Wotan, on whom AlI- 
berich’s curse already begins to tell, 
and who is infected by the fatal 
greed the ring inspires, refuses to 
give it up. He persists in his 
refusal, saying he will sooner sacri- 
fice Freia than part with the gold. 

At this critical moment a mys- 
terious apparition arises of a wo- 
man, with streaming black hair, and 
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of noble aspect. It is the wise 
goddess Erda, who comes to warn 
Wotan, and urge him solemnly to 
renounce the ring. She utters an 
ominous-sounding prophesy con- 
cerning the end of all things that 
is approaching, the sad ‘twilight 
of the gods,’ a doom in store for 
them, and which Wotan will fatally 
hasten if he continues to cling to 
the gold. Moved by her dark words, 
he yields it up to the giants. The 
working of Alberich’s curse is seen 
at once. No sooner have Fasolt 
and Fafner got the ringin their hands 
than they fight fiercely for its pos- 
session. Fasolt falls, and the victor 
. makes off with his booty. 

Erda vanished away as soon as 
her prophesy was spoken, but her 
words have sunk deep into Wotan’s 
heart, and sown there the seeds of 
care and anxious curiosity about 
the future, which are to be his bane 
henceforth and for evermore. The 
present, however, is an hour of 
triumph for the gods. Youth and 
. bloom have returned to them with 
Freia, and they cross over by a 
rainbow bridge into the palace of 
Walhalla, rejoicing greatly at the 
liberation of their goddess of Love 
and Spring. 


II 


In ‘ Die Walkiire,’ the first opera 
of the Trilogy, we seem to come a 
step nearer earth. A step, and no 
more. There is so much that is 
strange,and mystic,and supernatural 
in this legend, that, though we are 
forbidden to regard the personages 
as allegorical, they must at least be 
viewed as mythological and trans- 
cending the conditions of life as we 
know it. 

Wotan and Fricka are the only 
two characters from Rheingold that 
reappear in this opera. Since our 
last meeting with him, Wotan, 
possessed by a dire craving to 
pry farther into the mysteries of 
destiny darkly hinted at by Erda, 
has, in his pursuit of wisdom, led 
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something of a wanderer's life, 
For long he roamed the earth in 
mortal disguise, coming in, as gods 
are wont to do, for sundry ad- 
ventures, martial and amorous, 
The nine Walkiiren (choosers of 
the slain), introduced into the 
drama, are the daughters of Wotan 
and Erda, They are Wotan’s war. 
maids, charged to preside over the 
lot of battles, and conduct the souls 
of the fallen heroes into the Scan- 
dinavian heaven. Wotar hopes to 
fortify Walhalla against threatened 
destruction thus by peopling it 
with brave spirits. 

The Walkiire denominated in the 
title, and who may be regarded in 
the main as the heroine of the 
Trilogy, is Brunnhilde. She is the 
favourite of her father, and an 
Amazon of the Amazons indeed. 

But the chief interest of this 
opera centres in two other children 
of Wotan—a son and daughter, 
born of an earthly mother—Sieg- 
mund and Sieglinde. They are 
only known to each other by name, 
having been torh apart in early 
childhood, when the enemy came, 
sacked their dwelling, slew their 
mother, and carried off Sieg- 
linde. From that time Siegmund 
has led a wild life, at first with his 
father, the Wialsung, as Wotan 
called himself during his sojourn 
here below. But since the mys- 
terious disappearance one day of 
this being, Siegmund has fought 
his own way—a kind of Esau, his 
hand against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him. A fatality 
of ill haunts him in all his under- 
takings. His valour is vain and 
frustrate, and those whom he pro- 
tects perish. Sieglinde meanwhile 
is even more unfortunate. She has 
been married against her will to 
Hunding, a wretch of whom pro- 
bably the less said the better, as 
very little is vouchsafed, and in 
whose dwelling the first act of ‘Die 
Walkiire’ is laid. The scene re- 
presents an empty hall, in the midst 
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of which rises a large ash tree, its 
stem piercing through the roof. 
Siegmund, coming from a contest 
in which he has fought till all his 
weapons were hacked to pieces, 
rushes in seeking at haphazard a 
shelter from the storm. The help- 
less and exhausted warrior little 
dreams that he has stumbled on the 
house of Hunding, a hater of him 
and his race, still less that his wife 
is the lost Sieglinde. 

Sieglinde enters and receives the 
wanderer hospitably. To her ques- 
tions and cheering words the 
visitor replies with sad dark phrases, 
indicating the evil destiny that 
hangs over him, and refuses to give 
his name. The deepest melancholy 
runs through the scene—Sieglinde’s 
lot, married without love to the 
detestable Hunding, is also a heavy 
one, and Siegmund has found his way 
to a joyless hearth. Hunding, when 
presently he returns home, gives 
the stranger a somewhat ungracious 
welcome. From words that Sieg- 
mund lets fall whilst they are at 
supper, he gathers that his nameless 
guest is an enemy to whom he owes 
a heavy score for the blood of kith 
and kin slain in battle. Finally, 
Hunding challenges Siegmund to 
single combat on the morrow. Till 
then the laws of hospitality pro- 
tect him. Hunding then retires 
into the inner room with his wife. 
Sieglinde, as she goes, casts a 
strange significant look at Sieg- 
mund, with a gesture drawing his 
attention to the stem of the ash 
tree. Siegmund is left alone in 
the dark. 

He now recalls a promise, made 
to him long ago by his father, that, 
when in the hour of sorest need, he 
should find a sword that should do 
him good service. Suddenly the fire 
on the hearth breaks into a blaze, the 
light shines full upon the ash tree, 
and there a sword he sees buried up 
to the hilt in the wood. 

Sieglinde steals in. She has 
given Hunding a sleeping potion, 
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and comes to the aid of the unarmed 
warrior. She urges him to try and 
draw out the sword from the tree, 
and tells him the tale that hangs 
thereby. It was at Hunding’s 
wedding feast, he and his were 
drinking and making merry, but 
Sieglinde sat apart, sad and incon- 
solable, when an uninvited guest 
joined the circle, an old man in long 
grey robes, with a slouched hat that 
hid his face. A nameless dread fell 
upon all in the presence of the wan- 
derer. He struck his sword into the 
ash tree—it sank in up to the hilt; 
he challenged those warriors to draw 
it out—all failed in the attempt. 
Since that day there lies the sword, 
and Sieglinde lives hoping for the 
hour when one shall come and draw 
it forth, for that man is to be her 
deliverer, and to snatch her from her 
present enforced and hated slavery. 

Siegmund proclaims himself the 
expected champion, and Walsung’s 
son. Mutual recognition follows. 
Siegmund sees in that sword the 
promised weapon, draws it trium- 
phantly from the tree, and with the 
utmost exultation these children of 
Wotan swear everlasting devotion 
to each other. 

This opening scene, in the main 
a duet act for Siegmund and Sieg- 
linde, is full of passages of extreme 
beauty. Those who complain of 
the want of melody in Wagner’s 
music will welcome the exception 
(proving the rule) in Siegmund’s 
song ‘ Winterstiirme wichen dem 
Wonnemond.’ Its effect is en- 
hanced, as Wagner very well 
knows how, by its introduction as 
a kind of climax, after an infinity 
of fragmentary music, of which 
the listener must be content with 
seizing lovely snatches here and 
there, nor can hope to carry away 
anything definite or complete. 

In the second act the scene 
changes and takes us into the 
mountains. Wotan is here, in 
battle array, and before him Brunn- 
hilde, also in full armour. The 
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Walkiire breaks upon us with such 
a wild phrase of music in her lips 
as, we will venture to say, no 
opera heroine has ever had to lead 
off with before. She is only half 
@ woman as yet, however, and we 
may take the rare and strange 
intervals as characteristic of a 
maid of war. She receives in- 
structions from Wotan to direct 
the coming fight between Hunding 
and Siegmund, and to ensure the 
victory to the latter. Hunding 
must perish, and, as for his soul, 
Wotan declines it for Walhalla, as 
useless rubbish. Such is his will. 
But Fricka comes on the scene, 
and insists that Wotan shall alter 
his judgment and assign the con- 
quest to Hunding. Sieglinde is 
his wife, though won unjustly and 
by force, and Fricka, as Wotan’s 
lawful consort, maintains that the 
triumph of Siegmund will be a 
personal insult and injury to her- 
self, the protectress of Hymen, and 
a fatal example for generations to 
come. Wotan, by dint of her im- 
portunate instances, is forced to 
yield, consents to withdraw his 
protection from Siegmund, and 
reverses most reluctantly his 
orders to Brunnhilde, putting him- 
self thereby, for a god, in a most 
undignified position. And we must 
say, in passing, that a more de- 
spicable divinity than Wotan is 
made to appear in these pages it 
has never been our fortune to 
meet. Whether this be inten- 
tional on the poet’s part we have 
no idea. But the more we see of 
this weak and wavering being, 
carried away by every wind of 
desire, making promises and reso- 
lutions in all sincerity, to break 
them the next moment, always 
bewailing himself, victim of the 
most ungodly vices, without the 
slightest sense of humour to recon- 
cile us to his misbehaviour, and 
dreadfully henpecked into the bar- 
gain—to say nothing of his com- 
monplace style of conversation, the 
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platitudes, the unmanly lamenta- 
tions and helpless protests in which 
he is always indulging—the more 
we feel that the twilight of such 
gods may come and welcome, tlfe 
sooner the better. 

Brunnhilde is now left alone, and 
Siegmund and Sieglinde come on 
together. Moved with compassion 
for the pair, the Walkiire resolves 
to fly in the face of Wotan’s orders, 
and to secure the victory for 
Siegmund. She shields him ac. 
cordingly in the battle between him 
and Hunding that ensues. But her 
audacity fails in its object. Wotan 
himself interferes, shattering with 
his spear the sword of Siegmund, 
who, thus defenceless, is slain by 
his antagonist. Sieglinde is car- 
ried off by Brunnhilde, who has 
engaged to protect her, and Wotan 
and Hunding are left face to face. 
Fricka’s will is so far accom- 
plished, but at a gesture of the 
god’s Hunding falls dead to the 
ground, and Wotan starts off on a 
wild chase in pursuit of Brunn- 
hilde, whose impious disobedience 
calls for tremendous summary ven- 
geance. 

The third act takes us to the 
camp of the Amazons, who are 
disporting themselves among the 
rocks and mountain forests, chant- 
ing wildly to each other, and 
moving in and out among the firs 
and crags. ‘Impossible’ seems to 
be a word unknown in the Bay- 
reuth dictionary, and certainly that 
stage arrangement will command 
admiration which shall prove itself 
equal to the smooth working of this 
scene—Walkiiren, slain warriors, 
horses, and so forth. 

Brunnhilde comes to them flying 
from the pursuit of Wotan, bear- 
ing the unfortunate Sieglinde, and 
imploring their protection for her- 
self and her charge. The Walkiiren, 
aghast at their sister’s rash viola- 
tion of the god’s commands, refuse 
aid. Sieglinde’s safety, however, 
will be best assured by flight 
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alone. Far in the east there lies 
a spot shunned by Wotan, and 
where she will be safe from his 
wrath—a forest where the giant 
Fafner sits, and in a cave guarding 
the treasures won from the Nie- 
belungen. Brunnhilde points out 
the way, and sends off Sieglinde 
there to seek refuge, prophesying 
that a child shall one day be born 
to her who shall become the greatest 
of heroes—Siegfried will be his 
name, and for him she bids her 
treasure up the fragments of Sieg- 
mund’s sword. 

Wotan now arrives with his 
usual storm and tempest accom- 
paniments. In vain the Walkiiren 
try to shield Brunnhilde. She has 
tocome forward, and Wotan pro- 
nounces her doom. Banished from 
Walhalla, Wotan’s war-maid no 
longer, forbidden the god’s pre- 
sence for ever, she is now to be 
locked in a magic slumber, and 
there to lie helpless, the prey to 
the first comer—the wife of whom- 
soever shall wake her. Brunnhilde 
asks and obtains as a boon that a 
circle of fire shall surround her as 
she sleeps, so that no coward at 
least shall approach her, but that 
if she be won it may be by a hero 
who knows not fear. At Wotan’s 
kiss, she sinks into an enchanted 
slumber; he lays her on the ground 
under a fir tree, traces a circle 
with his spear, whereupon the 
flames blaze up all round her, and 
there she is left, to await the coming 
of the dauntless being who alone 
will dare to rouse the sleeping 
Amazon. 

We purposely refrain, as we have 
said, from making criticisms on the 
music, as they must more or less 
be premature. But before leaving 
‘Die Walkiire’ it may be worth while 
to note the general contrast here 
offered to ‘Rheingold.’ The music 
of the latter is especially pictorial, 
serving chiefly, that is, to illustrate 
nature and things visible—such as, 
first, the flowing river, the fair 
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smooth sirens; next, the state and 
pomp of Walhalla; afterwards the 
dark and unlovely subterranean 
world, the Niebelungen, their anvils 
and hammers, and finally the clear- 
ing of the heavens, the rainbow 
bridge, and return of sunshine to 
the gods. 

In ‘ Die Walkiire’ we have chiefly 
a music of the passions. The sorrow 
and hope, the joy, love, and despair of 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, Hunding’s 
jealousy, the grief and regret of 
Wotan, and the reckless mirth of 
the Walkiiren, give their colour in 
turn to the varying themes. And 
so much may be said, that the music 
of ‘Die Walkiire’ is that part of 
the Trilogy which will give least 
occasion to the composer’s enemies 
to blaspheme. With regard to the 
legend, in a world where men fall 
dead before the glance of Wotan, 
where magic spears, magic flowers, 
magic steeds, and so forth, are the 
order of the day, the characters 
may certainly be regarded as re- 
moved beyond the range of human 
laws. But we submit that they are 
also to a great extent removed be- 
yond the range of human sympathy. 


III 


WE come now to ‘Siegfried,’ the 
second part of the Trilogy. The 
single new character here intro- 
duced is Siegfried himself. We 
have, besides, Wotan, this time in 
disguise as ‘the Wanderer,’ the 
dwarfs Alberich and Mime, the 
giant Fafner, and the goddess Erda, 
all of whose acquaintance we made 
in ‘ Rheingold,’ and finally Brunn- 
hilde. 

Siegfried’s mother, Sieglinde, 
died on giving him birth, commit- 
ting him to the care of the dwarf 
Mime. The child has been reared 
by the latter, who, on the rising of 
the curtain, is discovered hammering 
away at hisanvil. Mime has found 
his ward an enfant terrible indeed. 
Impossible to fabricate weapons 
strong enough for him, Siegfried 
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shatters them to pieces like toys. 
But the fragments of Siegmund’s 
sword lie there still, and could 
Mime once succeed in putting them 
together, Siegfried would have a 
weapon fit for his hand, but the smith 
is unequal to the task. 

Mime and Siegfried mutually hate 
each other, and no wonder. The 
dwarf, in all he has done for the 
child, has been instigated by evil, 
selfish motives. He hopes to make 
a tool of Siegfried, and to profit by 
the boy’s valour to get possession 
himself of the golden hoard and 
magic ring now held, as will be 
remembered, by Fafner, who is 
watching over them in a wood 
hard by. 

The moment Siegfried rushes in 
we seem to recognize in this wild 
son of the woods the promised fear- 
less hero, the right mate for a 
Walkiire. After a lengthy scene 
between him and Mime, in which the 
anruly pupil tries to frighten the 
whole truth as to his personal his- 
tory out of his guardian by bringing 
ina bear which he has caught and 
bridled for the occasion, Siegfried 
rushes off into the woods again, 
leaving the most imperious orders 
behind him that the sword he re- 
quires shall be made ready for him 
ere his return. 

Mime — these dwarfs are the 
most inharmonious of blacksmiths 
imaginable, by the way—resumes 
his fruitless labours and chromatic 
plaints. He is disturbed by the 
entrance of the Wanderer, and it 
is not long before he suspects the 
visitor’s real identity. Wotan in- 
forms him that if Siegfried (as 
Mime intends) is to slay Fafner, it 
must be with Siegmund’s sword, but 
that the weapon can only be reforged 
by one to whom fear is unknown. 
He prophecies also that by the same 
dauntless hand Mime himself will 
fall, and with this warning he scorn- 
fully bids him beware, and departs. 

Mime’s one anxiety now is to 
make sure that Siegfried shall be- 
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come acquainted with fear. When 
the young hero returns, the dwarf 
questions him closely as to whether 
he has ever felt anything of the 
kind, butitisevident that hitherto he 
has not. Now Siegfried is longing 
to go forth alone into the world to 
seek his fortune. The crafty Mime, 
therefore, assures him that Sieglinde 
left a dying injunction that her son 
was not to be allowed to go his own 
way, his own master, until he had 
experienced fear. Siegfried becomes 
desirous to learn it at once. Mime 
remarks that the sight of the ter- 
rible Fafner would teach it him 
without fail, and suggests that they 
shall go forthwith to the giant’s 
cave. But Siegfried first demands 
his sword, andtaking the fragments 
sets to work on them himself. To 
Mime’s astonishment, the amateur 
blacksmith succeeds where the 
artist failed. But while Siegfried 
is exulting in his achievement his 
enemy is plotting his overthrow. 
Mime secretly proposes, as soon as 
Fafner is slain, to throw Siegfried 
into a deep sleep by a drugged 
draught, to kill the helpless hero 
with his own sword, and then to 
seize the gold, the ring, and, with it, 
the mastery of all things. 

The second act carries us into 
the deep forest near to the mouth 
of the cave, within which sleeps 
Fafner guarding his gold, helmet, 
and ring. It is night, and Alberich 
is prowling around on the look-out 
for any chance that may present 
itself of recovering the treasures 
long ago wrested from him by 
Wotan. 

The Wanderer himself passes, is 
recognised by his enemy, and the 
pair exchange a few such amenities 
as might be expected. Wotan 
tauntingly bids Alberich renounce 
all hope of recovering the ring, 
and warns him that the hero is at 
hand who is next to win it. He then 
disappears, but Alberich slips into 
a cleft in the rock, and waits the 
upshot. The dawn begins to break, 
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and Siegfried approaches with 
Mime. This is the giant’s lair, 
where Siegfried, if ever, is to learn 
to tremble. Mime beats a retreat 
into the wood, and Siegfried is left 
to his meditations, more tuneful, 
‘we are glad to find, than those of 
the dwarf’s. It has become quite 
light; the wood is awakening to 
life, and the birds are singing all 
around him. Siegfried is reminded 
of old tales of men who acquired 
the power of interpreting the songs 
of their feathered friends. He 
wishes now that he had this gift, 
and cuts himself a pipe of reeds to 
try to imitate their notes. Failing 
in this, he puts his hunting horn to 
his lips, and sounds loud a merry 
tune that rouses the giant from his 
sleep. Forth comes Fafner in the 
guise of a terrible dragon. But no 
appearance, how monstrous soever, 
can intimidate Siegfried. They 
fight, Siegfried of course making 
short work of his adversary. But 
Fafner, in dying, acknowledges that 
the curse that attaches to the ring 


has fallen upon him, and bids 
the victor take warning. Siegfried, 
in withdrawing his sword, has 


stained his hand with the dragon’s 
blood. Involuntarily he puts bis 
finger to his lips. The fiery liquid 
has a magic virtue, and the instant 
he has tasted it the language of 
the birds becomes intelligible to 
him. 

What follows is exceedingly fan- 
ciful. He hears on the lime tree 
overhead a bird singing to him, and 
telling him of the treasures that lie 
in Fafner’s cave; above all, of the 
ring and its value. Siegfried de- 
scends into the cave to look for 
them, whereupon Alberich and Mime 
come forth from their hiding-places, 
and these amiable brothers, finding 
Fafner safely slain, begin to dispute 
and wrangle as to which of them 
shall be master of his hoard. As 
Siegfried is seen returning, they 
slink back out of sight. Siegfried 


comes out of the cave with the 
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helmet in his belt and the ring on 
his finger. Again the woodbird 
warbles to him, bids him beware 
of Mime, and listen hard to what 
he will say when he reappears, for 
the dragon’s blood Siegfried has 
tasted will enable him to hear his 
enemy’s thoughts as if they were 
spoken aloud. 

So the dwarf, when presently he 
returns, finds himself in a-kind of 
Palace of Truth. In answer to 
Siegfried’s questions, he confesses, 
unconsciously, his treachery and 
murderous intentions. At last he 
offers him drink that is drugged, 
and this, and his design to kill 
him in his sleep, he reveals in 
the plainest language. Whereupon 
Siegfried, with one stroke of his 
sword, lays him dead upon the 
ground. 

We will venture to say that few 
will regret this dwarf, whose harsh 
nature is faithfully—all too faith- 
fully, some may think—depicted in 
the lingering discords long drawn 
out that seldom fail to accompany 
his appearance on the scene. 

Siegfried is now quite alone 
under the lime tree. Once more his 
ear is caught by the wood warbler. 
The bird cheers him in his solitude 
by singing to him about the most 
beautiful woman in the world, who 
lies fast bound in slumber on a dis- 
tant mountaintop. Siegfried—who 
has never even seen a woman—is 
caught by the tale as if by enchant- 
ment, and listens eagerly. No 
coward, he hears, can ever hope to 
cross the flames that surround this 
sleeping beauty, Brunnhilde, and 
win her, but only the man to whom 
fear is unknown. Siegfried feels 
that he is the hero elect, and in 
exultation swears to find his way 
to the spot. The woodbird flutters 
from the tree, and flies off, as it 
were, to guide him in the right 
direction. Siegfried follows after, 
and the curtain falls. 

The ‘ Waldvogel,’ it will be seen, 
is really quite an important cha- 
D2 
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racter. Weought, perhaps, to have 
included him in the list of dramatis 
persone, as, having to speak in hu- 
man language, his part has to be 
sung for him by a human being 
behind the scenes. It is intended 
for a boy’s voice. Fantastic though 
the whole idea may seem, the way 
in which it has been worked out, 
musically, is novel, pretty, and in- 
genious, and we see no reason why 
the woodbird should not have a 
great success, and share the honours 
of the evening with the rest. 

The third act opens with a mys- 
terious scene between Wotan and 
Erda. The god appears in thunder 
and lightning, and wakes the mother 
of all wisdom from her long sleep. 
He tells her what has befallen 
her daughter Brunnhilde, of Sieg- 
fried’s achievements, triumphs over 
theenvious dwarfs, and high destiny. 
The hero will wake Brunnhilde, 
and Brunnhilde is to save the world 
by her deed. So Mother Earth is 
sunk into sleep again, and Siegfried 
approaches. Led on by the bird, 
he has found his way at last to the 
spot where the sleeping maiden lies. 
The Wanderer confronts him, and 
questions him as to his history and 
designs. Siegfried shows no more 
respect for the mysterious stranger 
than he entertained for the dwarf, 
but disregards and defies him, till 
Wotan, in high indignation, pre- 
sents his spear that, for the second 
time, it may shiver the famous 
sword. But Siegfried, nothing 
daunted, fights like fury, and re- 
venges Siegmund’s death by smash- 
ing in pieces the divine spear. 
Wotan, utterly worsted, vanishes, 
and Siegfried is left master of the 
field. The enchanted flames glow 
before him till the whole stage is 
filled, as it were, with a sea of fire. 
Siegfried rushes into the midst of 
them, and we hear the echoes of 
his horn as he fearlessly climbs the 
mountain. Then the flames are 
gradually extinguished ; it is day- 
light again, and before us lies the 
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scene we beheld in the last act of 
the Walkiire. Siegfried perceives 
a figure lying in a deep sleep under 
the fir-tree—a figure in mail ar. 
mour, helmeted, and covered with 
a shield. 

He uplifts the warrior’s shield, 
then the helmet. Lastly, he cuts 
through the rings of mail, and 
to his surprise and ecstasy sees 
Brunnhilde, a beautiful woman in 
soft white drapery. Enamoured at 
the sight, he presently wakes her 
with a kiss. The love scene that 
follows may be conjectured—the 
enthusiasm with which Brunnhilde 
hails her deliverer, and Siegfried 
his first love. The Amazon has, 
however, only broken the bonds 
of sleep to yield herself to another 
kind of slavery, and laments awhile 
her immortal nature, the glorious 
position she has forfeited. Leve is 
triumphant, however, and _ she 
wildly exclaims that Walhalla and 
the whole race of the gods may go 
to darkness. She cares not, if 
Siegfried and Brunnhilde are one. 

So with this rapturous duet the 
opera concludes. Certainly Brunn. 
hilde, in spite of her martial edu- 
cation, shows from first to last a 
woman’s heart, and a very soft 
one, under her coat of mail, and 
should be a thoroughly sympathetic 
heroine. Siegfried, the lover, who 
chooses bears for his playfellows, 
who demolishes a giant with not 
much trouble, and even overcomes 
Wotan himself, is, on the other 
hand, anew réle for operatic tenors. 
The phy sique necessary for the im- 
personation is not such as one is 
accustomed to associate with ‘the 
race. He need be a tenore robusto 
in every sense of the word fitly to 
fill this, perhaps the most arduous, 
part in the Trilogy. 


IV 
THe concluding portion of the 
Trilogy, ‘ Gotterdimmerung,’ ‘Twi- 
light of the gods,’ is preceded by a 
prologue. The scene lies, as in 
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the last act of ‘Siegfried,’ among 
the rocky Walkiiren mountains. It 
is night, and here we see the three 
Nornen or Fates of German my- 
thology, weird sisters, daughters of 
Erda, partakers of her wisdom, and 
imparters thereof to Wotan, sitting 
spinning the golden thread and 
singing songs of destiny. They 
tell of terrible things that have be- 
fallen the immortals of late—how 
Wotan, returning to Walhalla with 
his shivered spear, set his heroes at 
work to hew in pieces the world’s 
ash Ygdrasil. The wood now lies 
heaped up in piles round the palace 
of the gods, who sit, within, await- 
ing helplessly their destruction by 
fire. The thread the Nornen are 
spinning breaks at last, an ominous 
portent that their mission is ended 
too, and that the day of their 
wisdom is done. 

So they vanish, and, as the morn- 
ing dawns, Siegfried approaches 
with Brunnhilde. The moment has 
come for them to say farewell. 
Siegfried, as befits a hero of his 
reputation, must needs sally forth 
to distinguish himself by fresh 
doughty deeds, and Brunnhilde, an 
Amazon no longer, remains mean- 
while safe on the flame-encircled 
mountain. As a parting gift and 
pledge of love Siegfried presents 
her with the magic ring, which 
Brunnhilde swears to treasure 
faithfully as a sacred token of their 
union. 

The drama introduces us to three 
new personages—Guather, son of 
Gibich, a hero of great possessions 
on the banks of the Rhine, and in 
whose castle the scene is laid; his 
sister Gudrun; and a half-brother of 
theirs, Hagen, bastard offspring of 
their mother Grimhilde by the 
dwarf Alberich. Hagen inherits 
all his father’s infamous qualities. 
By means of him, Alberich intends 
yet to work out his revenge, to 
consummate the ruin of Walhalla 
and the gods, of Siegfried and the 
world, and to assure the supremacy 
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of the Niebelungen by gaining pos- 
session of the ring. 

Hagen sets to work to bring this 
about. Both Gunther and Gudrun 
are unmarried. Siegfried’s fame, 
as a hero, has reached their ears, 
but of Brunnhilde and his wooing 
of her they know nothing. Hagen, 
who knows everything, fires the 
imagination of the brother by a 
description of Brunnhilde, a certain 
matchless beauty, dwelling on a 
fire-girt mountain top—of the sister 
by praise of Siegfried’s valour. 
Gudrun doubts her power to 
enamour the hero, but Hagen re- 
minds her of an enchanted drink, 
of which the Gibichungen have the 
secret, and which has the effect of 
instantly effacing from the memory 
of the man who tastes it every 
lovely woman he has ever before 
beheld. A few drops of this will 
cause Siegfried to forget all his old 
loves; Gudrun will have the field 
to herself. At this point Siegfried’s 
horn is heard, and the hero arrives 
at the castle. He has come desirous 
to measure arms with Gunther, of 
whose prowess he has heard so 
much. The Gibichungen give him 
a royal reception, but presently 
Gudrun offers him the enchanted 
cup. And Siegfried, having tasted 
it, loses all recollection of Brunn- 
hilde, and listens to the mention 
of her name and to the story of 
Gunther’s desire to win her for his 
wife as though she were a stranger 
to him. More than this, he straight- 
way falls in love with Gudrun, and 
to obtain her hand agrees to aid 
her brother in his wooing. For 
only Siegfried the dauntless can 
approach and carry off Brunnhilde 
through the flames that protect her. 
But, by means of his enchanted 
helmet, Siegfried proposes to as- 
sume Gunther’s form, and, thus 
metamorphosed, to cross the fire 
and carry off the bride for his 
friend. He and Gunther therefore 
take the solemn oath of brother- 
hood according to the olden rite, 
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and depart together on their ex- 
pedition. 

The second scene brings us back 
to Brunnhilde’s mountain, and we 
find her cherishing the love-token 
left by Siegfried, the ring. A strange 
visitant comes upon her in her 
solitude—Waltraaute, one of her 
former sister Walkiiren, who is 
here on a solemn errand. The ring 
Brunnhilde holds is the cause of 
the evil at present threatening 
Walhalla. Heaven and earth are 
in the utmost danger, but they may 
yet be saved if Brunnhilde will 
consent at once to restore the ring 
to its first owners, the daughters of 
the Rhine. Brunnhilde vehemently 
refuses to part with Siegfried’s gift 
for any imaginary consideration. 
So the Walkiire rides off again in 
despair, and presently Brunnhilde 
hears the distant echoes of Sieg- 
fried’s horn. Eagerly she looks for 
his approach, and is appalled to see 
instead a stranger apparently, 
calling himself Gunther the Gibi- 
chung, and claiming her for his 
bride. It is Siegfried of course, 
but, thanks to his helmet, trans- 
formed and unrecognizable. Brunn- 
hilde, to her horror, finds herself in 
his power, and to complete her 
despair the newcomer forces from 
her the precious ring. With which 
mystification the first act concludes. 

The whole of the second act 
takes place within the halls of the 
Gibichungen. Alberich comes by 
night to give good advice to his 
son, Hagen. The Niebelungen have 
now but one dangerous enemy to 
dread, Siegfried. The gods, since 
the breaking of Wotan’s spear, are 
helpless. Now Siegfried recks little 
of the all-powerful ring he has won, 
and Alberich is bent on his death 
and on wresting the treasure from 
him. For were Siegfried ever to 
restore the ring to the Rhine the 
last hope of the Niebelungen would 
be destroyed. 

Hagen is both ready and willing 
to fulfil the work of. darkness he 
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has begun. Siegfried presently re- 
turns from his successful enterprize. 
Gunther is following with the hap- 
less Brunnhilde—to whom Siegfried 
has faithfully transferred his prize 
—without ‘Brunrhilde becoming 
aware that the so-called Gunther 
who bore her away at first is not 
the same who now carries her home 
@ prisoner. 

When the two latter arrive, 
Hagen summons the retainers, and 
awaits the opportunity to fire the 
train now laid which is to bring 
about Siegfried’s death. Brunn- 
hilde, on being led in and con- 
fronted with Siegfried, claims his 
love as her rightful possession, and 
points to the ring on his finger as a 
proof. A fearful suspicion is thus 
spread among the men-at-arms that 
Siegfried has betrayed their master, 
and whilst professing to woo a bride 
for Gunther obtained her for him- 
self. Siegfried, whose memory is 
still a blank, protests in all sincerity 
that she is raving, and swears his 
innocence on Hagen’s spear—wish- 
ing that it may transfix him if her 
words are true, and Brunnhilde has 
to see her husband acknowledged 
as Gudrun’s bridegroom. But the 
conviction that Siegfried has broken 
his oath of brotherhood remains in 
Gunther’s mind, and, when Sieg- 
fried, Gudrun, and the retainers 
have gone off to the marriage feast, 
he and Brunnhilde are left thirsting 
for vengeance on the man they be- 
lieve to have betrayed them both. 
Hagen then comes forward to urge 
them on, and they agree that nothing 
but Siegfried’s death can adequately 
avenge ‘their mutual wrongs. Hagen 
undertakes to do the deed, but at 
present he knows not how, as 
Brunnhilde, when she gave Sieg- 
fried her love, gave him yet another 
heavenly gift—that of a charmed 
life. The hero is invulnerable. But 
Brunnhilde, no longer desirous to 
shield her perjured lover, confesses 
that, as Siegfried was never known 
to turn his back to the enemy, she 
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left him vulnerable there, and there 
Hagen vows to stab him to avenge 
the friend and the bride Siegfried 
has brought to shame. 

The train is thus laid for the 
catastrophe which falls in the final 
act. The first scene is on the 
wooded banks of the Rhine. The 
three Ondines whom the reader will 
remember in ‘ Rheingold,’ reappear 
at their songs and sports in the 
river. Siegfried’s hunting horn is 
heard, and, when he approaches, 
alone, the maidens do their very 
best to get back from him their 
lost ring which, as stated above, 
Siegfried took from Brunnhilde 
when he came to her in Gunther’s 
shape, and which he still wears on 
his finger. Coaxing and threats 
on their part are alike of no avail. 
Siegfried, on whom the doom that 


to fall, will not vive up his prize. 
He is presently joined by the rest 
of the hunting party, Gunther, 
Hagen, and their retainers. Sieg- 
fried, unsuspicious of any designs 
upon him, sits down with them to 
a hunter’s meal. He is in particu- 
larly good spirits, and begins to tell 
them the whole story of his life, of 
his birth, his youthful days in the 
woods with Mime, his famous sword, 
victory over the giant, the means 
whereby he obtained his famous 
helmet and ring, Mime’s treachery 
and its punishment. Having got 
so far, his memory fails. But here 
Hagen pours into his drinking horn 
a certain liquid, the sap of a plant, 
saying it will refresh his recollec- 
tion, and all at once the hero recalls 
that in the past which he has so long 
forgotten. And, to the utter con- 
sternation of Gunther, Siegfried 
proceeds with his history, and re- 
lates how he sought Brunnhilde 
and made her his wife or ever the 
son of Gibich had heard her name. 

Hagen chooses this moment to 
call off Siegfried’s attention to two 
ravens that are flying about over 
his head. The hero, still unsas- 
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picious, rises to look at them, thus 
turning his back to Hagen, who 
stabs him suddenly. Siegfried falls 
mortally wounded, and dies with 
Brunnhilde’s name on his lips. 
Hagen for the moment justifies his 
deed in the minds of those present 
by proclaiming it the just reward 
of perjury. 

The last scene of all is in the 
Gibichungen halls again, which 
open down to the very borders of 
the Rhine. Gudrun, who i:om the 
first has known nothing of the sus- 
picions resting on Siegfried or of 
the plots against his life, is anxiously 
awaiting his return from hunting. 
The party arrive, but bearing in 
the body of Siegfried, slain. Gud- 
run is inconsolable, and even Gun- 
ther begins half to repent the deed 
at which he has connived. Then 
Hagen comes forward, and, as the 
slayer of Siegfried, claims the ring 
as his right. Gunther demands it 
as Gudrun’s heritage, and the two 
brothers draw their swords upon 
each other. Gunther falls, and Ha- 
gen attempts to snatch the ring 
from Siegfried’s finger, when, to 
the horror of all, the dead hand 
raises itself with a threatening ges- 
ture, which appals and intimidates 
everybody. And now Brunnhilde, 
who, from all that has gone before, 
understands at last the treason of 
which both she and her husband 
have been the victims, advances 
and enlightens poor Gudrun. The 
latter learns now, for the first time, 
that Brunnhilde was the one whose 
beauty and love Siegfried, by means 
of the charmed drink given to him, 
was forced to forget. 

The retainers, at Brunnhilde’s 
command, prepare the hero’s funeral 
pile on the river’s brink in front of 
the castle. Brunnhilde will not 
survive her husband. Her love 
determines her to join him in 
death ; the same flames shall con- 
sume them both. The whole con- 
cludes with her solemn farewell. 
At the last she draws the ring from 
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Siegfried’s finger and puts it on her 
own. Then she calls for the Rhine’s 
daughters, declaring that to them 
she now restores their treasure, 
which they are to take from her 
ashes. 

Siegfried is now laid on the 
funeral pile, Brunnhilde herself 
takes the torch and kindles it, 
warning those present that when 
they shall presently see a distant 
blaze to the northward they may 
know that the flames have spread 
to Walhalla, consuming it and all 
that are therein. 

But to the race of men she leaves 
a parting word—which must be 
taken as the keynote of the legend 
—that Walhalla and the whole race 
of the gods may go to destruction, 
that wisdom may be quenched, 
fame, and wealth, and state perish, 
it matters not to the world so long 
as love remains. Siegfried’s horse, 
her own, which she gave him once 
in return for his keepsake the ring, 
is now brought forward. She 
mounts, and instantly the steed, 
with one spring, leaps upon the 
burning pile. The flames rise, 
filling the scene for a moment. 
Then the waters of the Rhine 
beyond begin to swell, and pre- 
sently overflow, quenching the fire, 
and spreading to the very thres- 
hold of the hall. Hagen throws 
himself wildly into the waves after 
the ring, but the water nixies have 
already risen to the surface. Two of 
them seize him, and twining their 
arms around his neck, drag him 
down into the depths, whilst Floss- 
hilde, the third, uplifts her hand in 
triumph, holding the ring recovered 
at last. In the distance, to the 
northward, is seen the glow of 
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Walhalla iv flames, as foretold, 
and upon this spectacle the curtain 
falls for the last time. 

Such are, briefly told, the inci. 
dents of ‘ Der Ring des Niebelungen.’ 
To the English mind there will 
seem something essentially childish 
in the grave introduction of so 
much supernatural machinery into 
a serious drama. What is suitable 
enough in a poem, where the 
prosaic details are left to the im- 
agination, may yet be unfit for the 
stage, where the sense of impro- 
bability, and moreover the theatri- 
cal tricks whereby the illusions are 
brought about, must be perpetually 
forced upon the spectator. How. 
ever, such things are no innovation 
in opera. Not tomention the works 
of Gliick, whose predilection for my- 
thical subjects was, like Wagner's, 
a matter of principle, instances 
occur among some of the most 
popular operas on the stage. We 
who have accustomed ourselves to 
the phantasmagoria of the ‘ Frei- 
schiitz,’ ‘Oberon,’ and ‘ Zauberflite,’ 
may learn to bear with that of 
‘Der Ring des Niebelungen,’ where 
the extravagance, though greater, 
is at least accompanied by much 
that is legitimate in the way of 
powerful dramatic effect. It is 
greatly to be regretted that a strong 
and widespread prejudice, partly 
of natural growth, but largely due 
to the unwise championship of the 
composer’s overzealous partizans, 
should still blind many to the 
general interest of an ambitious 
scheme which promises to be an 
era in the annals of art, and of 
music in particular, and that in an 
age not overfruitful in undertakings 
of the kind. 

B. T. 
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THE 


NEW EDUCATION 


BILL. 


By A. H. A. Hamiton. 


T is no reproach to the Education 
Act of 1870, but, on the con- 
trary, a material proof of its success, 
that its chief effect, during the first 
five years of its operation, has been 
to promote the pecuniary interests 
of architects and builders. So much 
building for any single public object 
has probably never been seen in any 
country. For the greater number 
of the new schools we may say that 
their style is modest and appro- 
priate, and that their provisions for 
light, ventilation, warmth, and sani- 
tary arrangements may well put to 
shame such places as Eton and 
Winchester, where the cost of the 
education of a single boy equals 
that of about a hundred and fifty 
children in an elementary school. 
These, however, are only the 
shell, not the kernel. A school 


building does not necessarily make 
a school, any more than a portico 
makes a Stoic, or a grove an 


Academy. When we contemplate 
the schools themselves, that is, the 
scholars, the view is not so satis- 
factory. Ample room has been 
provided for them in most places, 
and it is calculated that there ought 
to be 3,250,000 children at school. 
There are only 1,800,000 in regular 
attendance. The broad fact is that 
there are about 1,450,ooochildren in 
this country who are not receiving 
the modicum of education that the 
Legislature has prescribed for them. 
Not far from half the provision 
Which has been made at vast ex- 
pense for their instruction is at 
present: positively wasted. 

It has long been evident that 
such a state of affairs requires a 
remedy, and two partial remedies 
have already been adopted by Par- 
liament. One of these, so far as 
my experience goes, has been per- 
fectly successful in the limited ob- 


ject which it sought to attain. I 
allude to the provision in the Act 
of 1873, directing Boards of Guar- 
dians to make the continuance 
of relief to out-door paupers con- 
ditional on elementary education 
being provided for their children. 
I believe that the children of out- 
door paupers are now among the 
most regular attendants at ele- 
mentary schools, and it will be 
curious to see what effect education 
has in cutting off the entail of 
pauperism which has hitherto so 
frequently existed in such families. 

The other attempted remedy is 
the Agricultural Children’s Act. So 
much has recently been said on this 
subject, and the Act seems so in- 
evitably doomed to immediate re- 
peal, that it is needless now to 
remark on its provisions. I will 
only say that it appears to me to 
have been by no means so unsuc- 
cessful as is generally supposed in 
those few counties in which it has 
been adopted. Its radical fault is 
that its adoption or neglect has been 
left to the choice of the local autho- 
rity. It has consequently been 
generally neglected, even though 
the local authority in the case is so 
enlightened a body as the county 
justices assembled in Quarter Ses- 
sions. The usual argument against 
the enforcement of the Act by the 
police, viz. that it would make that 
body unpopular, seems to me by 
no means unanswerable. A police 
force that was influenced by fear of 
becoming unpopular among persons 
who choose to break the law, would 
be deserving of little popularity 
among those who are disposed to 
observe it. 

However, there is now a general 
persuasion that something further 
must be done to secure the attend- 
ance of children at school. The 
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most obvious course, perhaps, would 
be the establishment of School 
Boards throughout the country. 
This has already been pressed upon 
Parliament by a minority of con- 
siderable energy and ability. There 
can be no doubt that the system of 
School Boards has been on the 
whole a decided success. With 
regard to the special point under 
consideration, almost every School 
Board in the country, which has 
existed long enough to get into 
working order, has passed by-laws 
for compulsory attendance at school, 
and has enforced them with at least 
as much uniformity as public opinion 
would allow. The members of these 
Boards have often incurred much 
odium in the performance of their 
duty, not from any fault of their 
own, but from the contrast of the 
apparent harshness of their mea- 
sures with the licence existing in 
adjoining parishes which are still 
under the voluntary system. In 
truth, it is impossible that there 
should not be discontent aroused, 
as long as. there is a difference in 
the laws which regulate the daily 
life of parishes divided only by a 
brook, or a hedge, or by no visible 
boundary whatever; as Jong as 
John Hodge, living in Great Lore- 
ham, is fined five shillings for not 
sending his child to school, w/ ile 
his neighbour, Thomas Giles, living 
in Little Pigton, enjoys complete im- 
punity in bringing up a dozen 
children in a state little better than 
that of the beasts which perish. It 
is bad enough that our laws should 
differ in the three ancient kingdoms 
comprised within the British islands; 
but it is really too absurd that the 
law should differ in three parishes 
comprised within a circuit of ten 
miles. 

School Boards, however, are dis- 
tasteful to many ratepayers on the 
score of expense, and to many 
others, especially among the clergy, 
for other reasons. The majority of 
the House of Commons has deci- 
sively rejected Mr. Dixon’s proposal 
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for their universal establishment, 
Nor is there any just reason for 
blaming this decision. An honest 
member of a School Board will 
hardly refuse to admit that the sys. 
tem, as prescribed by the orders of 
the Department, is too cumbrous 
and expensive for universal adop. 
tion in country parishes. On the 
other hand, an honest champion of 
the voluntary system will probably 
admit that he feels the constant 
want of compulsory powers, if only 
they might be secured without the 
cost of a School Board, and with. 
out the sacrifice of definite religions 
teaching. This is the want that 
the new Bill of the Government 
aims to meet, at least in a partial 
and tentative manner. There are 
other provisions more or less useful, 
such as that for filling up bye va- 
cancies at a School Board without 
the expense and trouble of an elec. 
tion, and that for affording addi- 
tional aid to poor parishes. But 
these may be passed by. The main 
principle of the measure is permis- 
sive compulsion without School 
Boards, accompanied by indirect 
compulsion in all cases. 

It would be most unfair to doubt 
the good intentions of the authors 
of the Bill. But the road to na- 
tional education will hardly be 
paved with that material. 

We may admit that the constrac- 
tion of the measure shows consider- 
able ingenuity, and, we must add, 
considerable complexity, which is 
seldom wanting in the handiwork 
of the Education Department. The 
many Factory Acts are said to form 
a ‘confused jumble of legislative 
enactments,’ and it is doubtful whe- 
ther there is any lawyer who 
even professes to understand them. 
Withoutexpressing a similar opinion 
as to the new Bill, we may perhaps 
be allowed to remark that, if it 
should become law, and the parents 
of the labouring classes are found 
to understand its provisions, and 
govern their families with a view to 
its influence on their prospects in 
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life five years hence, it will be a 
proof that those classes have already 
acquired pretty nearly as much eda- 
cation as the community need de- 
sire for them. 

One clause of the Bil! wisely and 
humanely prohibits the employment 
of children under the age of ten 
years. But it shrinks from pro- 
viding directly that they shall be at 
school at that age. Legislation on 
that point is handed over by the 
Imperial Parliament to the charge 
of Town Councils and rural Boards 
of Guardians. In a borough where 
there is no School Board the Town 
Council may exercise the powers at 
present belonging to School Boards 
in other places, so far as to pass 
by-laws for securing attendance at 
school, and to take measures for 
enforcing their observance. This 
part of the Bill will probably be 
effective. All the large boroughs 


in England have already adopted 
the School Board system, and, as 
that system is almost synonymous 


with compulsion, it is probable that 
by-laws for that purpose will be 
passed and enforced in the small 
ones, when it can be done- without 
the dreaded expense of establishing 
a Board. 

But the great object of the Bill 
isto make provision for the edu- 
cation of children in rural or quasi- 
rural districts, and by its success or 
failure in those districts it must 
stand or fall. In order to obtain 
compulsory powers without a School 
Board in such a district, it will be 
necessary that a resolution should 
be carried by a majority of a duly 
constituted meeting of ratepayers, 
to the effect that they desire that 
certain by-laws, the nature of 
which they may specify, shall be 
established in the parish. This 
resolution is then to be reported to 
the Board of Guardians for the 
Union comprising such parish, 
and it will then be the duty of 
that Board to pass the required 
by-laws, and to take steps to en- 
foree them, either by the whole 
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Board or a Committee appointed 
by it. 

The ‘local authority,’ therefore, 
in matters of education, so far as 
the rural districts are concerned, 
will generally be the Board of 
Guardians. No one who has habit- 
ually sat on such a Board will join 
in the abuse or ridicule frequently 
cast on those bodies by writers 
who have probably gained their 
ideas on the subject from the pages 
of Oliver Twist. The majority 
of the members of a country Board 
are men who have not much cul- 
tivated the habit of expressing 
themselves in writing or public 
speaking, but who have gained the 
respect of their neighbours by their 
success in business, and their 
shrewdness and experience in mat- 
ters concerning their daily life. 
They are quite as capable as their 
critics of seeing pretty deeply into 
such questions as valuation, rating, 
and taxation. But it is quite true 
that they are not moved by any 
fervent zeal for the extension of 
education. They see that the first 
and most certain effect of a School 
Board is to raise the rates, which 
fall probably more heavily on the 
farming class than on any other 
section of the community. If edu- 
cation without a School Board does 
not raise the rates, it is by no means 
clear to them that it will not raise 
wages so as greatly to increase the 
difficulties of their business. There 
is a widespread persuasion among 
many persons of all classes, though 
it does not often find expression in 
public speaking or writing, that 
education means the right to earn 
a living without manual labour. 
Perhaps the idea is derived from 
the old law respecting ‘benefit of 
clergy.’ A woman who appeared 
before me for neglecting to send her 
child to school, remarked with con- 
siderable plainness, ‘You want to 
make all these boys clerks and such 
like, and there will be nobody left 
to do any work!’ Probably most 
of us are acquainted with ladies 
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who declare that education makes © 


maid servants spend their time in 
reading novels and writing letters, 
instead of attending to their duties. 

It would be very unjust, therefore, 
to blame the farmers for their un- 
friendliness to education. They see 
that there is a great deal of hard, 
rough, and dirty work to be done 
in this world, and that somebody 
must do it. They believe that edu- 
cation will hinder this work from 
being done, and in believing this 
they are only holding the same 
belief as a great many ordinary 

ple in society. But the fact 
should be clearly recognised that 
the rural Boards of Guardians are 
chiefly composed of a class ill-dis- 
posed towards popular education. 
And it is in the hands of this class 
that the Bill proposes to place the 
power of enforcing it. 

But there are the ez-officio Guar- 
dians, who are possessed of various 
kinds of influence,—position, landed 
property, education, and often 
ability. Might they not be trusted 
to lead the Board of Guardians to 
choose the better part ? 

In answer to this it might be 
sufficient to say that it is unfair to 
expect a minority to be constantly 
staking the influence they may 
possess in attempting to force un- 
popular measures upon a reluctant 
majority. Many country gentlemen 
have already enough to do in such 
work. But there is a still more con- 
elusive reply. The number of ez- 
officio members present at a meeting 
of a Board of Guardians is gene- 
rally very small. The facility of 
locomotion in the present day is not 
improving the quality of local 
government. Formerly, country 
gentlemen, if more prejudiced than 
nowadays, were at least generally 
athome. Home is now an excel- 
lent place to get away from. The 
London season—the river in 
Norway—the moor in Scotland 
—the yacht in the Channel— 
the tour on the Continent— 
the facility of visiting friends 
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in various parts of the country— 
the mere delight of rapid motion— 
all these temptations, which are 
modifying the English character in 
various directions, certainly inter. 
fere with the conduct of local busi. 
ness by country gentlemen, and 
leave it to farmers and others who 
are bound to one spot by their 
trade or profession. If the educa. 
tion of rural districts is to be 
carried out by Boards of Guardians, 
it is to be carried out in the main 
by assemblies of farmers. 

The establishment of compulsion 
is to be left to the choice, first, of 
every several parish, and then of 
every several Board of Guardians, 
But even after it has been estab. 
lished there is a curious saving 
proviso, which reminds one of the 
famous oath of Highgate : ‘ It shall 
be the duty of the local authority 
to take proceedings under this Act, 
or the Industrial Schools Act, 1866, 
accordingly, wnless the local authority 
think that it is inexpedient to take 
such proceedings.’ 

The other main provision of the 
Bill, that no child shall be employed 
betweenthe ages of ten and fourteen 
unless it has obtained a certificate 
of education, or ‘labour pass,’ is 
obligatory, and it will become the 
duty of the Boards of Guardians to 
carry it out in all cases. This is 
what is popularly called ‘ indirect 
compulsion.’ It is quite as unlikely 
to be willingly carried out by the 
Guardians as direct compulsion 
itself. 

But a Board which neglects its 
duty may be declared ‘in default, 
and the Education Department may 
then proceed to appoint other per- 
sons to do the work, and charge the 
defaulting authority with all the 
expenses that such persons may 
incur. 

This provision is certainly sharp 
enough. Lord Sandon said that it 
was not likely to be required. | 
would rather say that it is very un- 
likely to be ever put into action. It 
will be a very difficult matter to 
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prove that an authority is in de- 
fault. It may do just enough to 
seer clear of the penalties, while 
doing very little practical good. It 
is probable that some hundred 
Boards will be equally remiss in 
the work, and will equally deserve 
the intervention of the Depart- 
ment. If the Department acts 
fairly, it will have to declare them 
alin default, and proceed accord- 
ingly. It is needless to say that 
such a course would produce a 
sorm of unpopularity far more 
severe than that which would 
attend a. measure of universal com- 
pulsion. 

And, after all, what real ground 
of fear need there be in introducing 
such a measure? Have not chil- 
dren always gone to school under 
compulsion? Three hundred years 
ago they used to 


Creep like snail unwillingly to school. 


Three hundred and fifty years 
ago Tom Tusser found compulsory 


education flourishing at Eton, and 
enforced by a species of vivisection. 

From Paul’s I went 

To Eton sent, 

To learn straightways 

The Latin phrase, 

Where fifty-three 

Stripes given to me 

At once I had. 

See, Udal, see, 

The mercy of thee, 

To me, poor lad! 
So far as the children are con- 
cerned, there has always been 
direct compulsion in matters of 
education. The whole question is 
really narrowed to this, whether, 
when the parent is so reckless, and 
so improvident, as to neglect his 
plain and undoubted duty, it is not 
the part of the State to step in, 
and provide that its future citizens 
should not grow up as savages, by 
compelling him to do for his chil- 
dren what every decent and pru- 
lent parent already does without 
compulsion. That the ignorant and 
improvident parents, who are con- 
stantly changing their place of 
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abode, and are scarcely in the 
habit of looking forward for a 
single week, will be sensibly infiu- 
enced by the prospect of their 
children’s being able to obtain em- 
ployment four or five years after- 
wards, or to get their school fees 
paid for them, is an idea that can 
scarcely be entertained by anyone 
who is practically acquainted with 
the class. 

And surely there is a fallacy in 
the argument in favour of indirect 
compulsion. If we look at the 
thing plainly, compulsion is com- 
pulsion, whether we call it direct or 
indirect. Is it direct compulsion 
to fine a parent an occasional 
five shillings for not sending his 
child to school, and indirect com- 
pulsion to prevent a child from 
earing three or four shillings every 
week, because it has not attended 
school during the previous five 
years? I should prefer calling the 
latter system compulsion with the 
penalty deferred until it becomes 
useless for the reformation of the 
offender. As to the notion of com- 
pulsory education injuring the inde- 
pendence of the English character, 
that argument comes too late. 
More than twelve millions and a 
half of people—considerably more 
than half the population—are al- 
ready living within the districts of 
School Boards, and ten millions and 
a half are already living under com- 
pulsory by-laws. If such by-laws 
injure the national character, the 
Education Department is already 
the chief offender in inflicting that 
injury, and is by this Bill seeking 
powers to inflict it upon the rural 
population, provided only that the 
Boards of Guardians see fit to take 
the initiative. A greater blow to 
the independence of the national 
character is likely to be struck by 
that clause of the Bill which en- 
courages parents to apply to the 
Guardians for the payment of 
school fees, without the risk of los- 
ing ‘any franchise, right, or privi- 
lege.’ 
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To conclude. This Bill appears 
to be a proof that almost all 
persons interested in education are 
agreed that compulsion is a good 
and requisite thing, but that many 
are inclined to think that it will be 
more cheerfully borne if imposed by 
the majority of a parish than if im- 
posed by a majority of Parliament. 
This latter opinion I believe to be 
erroneous. In either case I do not 
believe there would be any active 
resistance. But there would be 
more likely to be some ill-feeling 
against a mere by-law passed, per- 
haps, after a sharp contest, by a 
majority of neighbours, than against 
a general law passed by the myste- 
rious wisdom of the Imperial Par- 
liament. The present Bill contains 
some good and useful provisions. 
But the good in it is largely neu- 
tralized by its probable effect in 
delaying the general adoption of 
compulsion for four or five years, 
‘until we see how the new Act 
works,’ and consequently keeping 
vacant more than a million school 
places. 

An Act, the principle and main- 
spring of which should be universal 
compulsion, tempered by a few 
necessary exemptions, and enforced 
by willing and capable administra- 
tors, comprising too, as it might, 
those clauses of the present Bill 
which are undoubtedly beneficent, 
would be more creditable to the 
courage of Parliament, and might 
form a satisfactory settlement of 
the question for many years to 
come. 

Posrscript.—This article was in type 
before the debate on the second reading of 
the Bill, but it does not seem requisite to 
add much to the remarks contained in it. 
The result of the division surprised no one, 
but the preponderance of argument was by 
no means on the same side as the pre- 
ponderance of votes. The Government 
found it much easier to find M.P.’s than 
reasons. Those who supported them by 
their votes frequently differed from them 
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in their speeches. Member after member 
rose behind them to complain of the ab- 
sence of the irreligious difficulty, the 
omission of which was perhaps the chief 
merit of the Bill. Perhaps the most re- 
markable speech was that of the honour- 
able gentleman who argued at length 
against compulsion, as being destructive of 
the independence, &c., of the English cha- 
racter, and ended by praising the Bill for 
rendering the compulsory system easy of 
application. Is it inconceivable that a 
member of Parliament might be bold 
enough to say what most people think, 
that the national character, however ad- 
mirable, is not perfect, even in the matter 
of independence, while there are 818,000 
people in England eating the bread of pau- 
perism, and that education is required to 
improve that character, especially in the 
slight details of ignorance, improvidence, 
and intemperance ? 

The course of the debate serves to con- 
firm the view that there is a growing feel- 
ing in the House, and even in the Govern- 
ment, in favour of compulsion, but that a 
certain number of members holding that 
opinion are afraid of voting for it, from an 
idea that the country is not yet ripe for 
such a measure. It seems more likely that 
the country is ripe for it; but, whether that 
be the case or not, it would be more satis- 
factory to see the House daring on such 4 
question to lead public opinion, instead of 
servilely waiting to follow it. If we are to 
wait until all ranks and classes are unani- 
mously in favour of education, before pass- 
ing a compulsory law, we may as well say 
at once that we are to wait until com- 
pulsion is unnecessary. Under the system 
which the present Bill seeks to establish, 
the enlightened parishes, where children 
are sent pretty regularly to school, would 
probably adopt compulsion. The ‘be- 
nighted’ parishes, where compulsion is 
really wanted, would undoubtedly refuse to 
adopt it. The Bill, as it stands at present, 
will call not the sinners, but the righteous 
to repentance. Nor is it easy to see how 
we can declare that it is the duty of town 
councillors and guardians to see that chil- 
dren go to school, if we shrink from saying 
that it is the duty of their own parents. 

The judgment of the House of Commons, 
as interpreted by the debate, is that the 
Bill is not one to be rejected, but emi- 
nently one to be improved. All who care 
more for the extension of education than 
for the credit or discredit of a party, will 
hope that the amendments to be introduced 
in committee may succeed in making it 4 
more efficient and a more useful measure. 
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THE FUTURE SOURCES OF THE ILLUMINATION AND 
WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 


T may seem ungracious to pro- 
nounce that that which, in the 
mind of the author, was probably 
the raison d’étre of Mr. Firth’s 
bulky work on municipal London to 
which. we referred last month, na- 
mely, the last 230 pages, which give 
afancy picture of the London of the 
future, would have been better un- 
published. As it is, however, they 
come before us as an anachronism. 
Much riper study of the facts accu- 
mulated are requisite before one can 
even attempt a forecast of such a 
task as the municipal reorganisa- 
tion of the metropolis. 

To ascertain the limits within 
which change may possibly or 
probably be attended with advan- 
tage, is a duty that lies at the 
very threshold of any sane attempt 
at systematic improvement. In his 
annual summary for 1875, the Re- 
gistrar-General has indulged in an 
imaginative statement to the effect 
that the ratepayers might be sup- 
plied with gas and water at half the 
present cost, or for 800,000l. instead 
of 1,600,000l. a year, in round num- 
bers; if money could be raised at 4 
per cent. to pay off the 20,000,000/. 
which forms the approximate capi- 
tal of the companies. In making 
this hasty assertion the Registrar- 
General has entirely forgotten that 
it is not the sole function of the 
companies to receive dividends. 
Well or ill as it may be performed, 
they do a certain amount of work. 
Well or ill, they water and light 
London. For the discharge of this 
duty they spend an annual sum not 
much below four millions sterling. 
Itdoes notappear—at all events, it is 
not hinted—by the Registrar-Gene- 
tal, that this duty could be performed 
by the Metropoliton Board of Works 
formuch less than the above-named 


terms. Thus, if the rate of divi- 
dend were reduced by one-half, the 
total annual outlay would still stand 
at 4,800,000/. instead of 5,600,000. 
as at present. And this is what an 
authority of the magnitude of the 
Registrar-General, whose special 
duty it is to deal with figures, calls 
supplying gas and water at half the 
present cost! 

We have seen that, in point of 
fact, the price of 3s. gd. per thousand 
feet of sixteen-candle gas allows 25 
per cent. of that sum, or 11d. per 
thousand feet, by way of return on 
the capital invested. We cannot 
suppose that capital to be extin- 
guished in any other way than by 
the action of a sinking fund, or by a 
purchase for which, in some mode 
or other, the ratepayer, or the tax- 
payer, must find the money. Turn 
it how we like, we can do little 
more than rob Peter to pay Paul. 
Therefore, any statesman or student 
of economic policy who wishes to 
reduce the incidence of the lighting 
rate, must look, not to the financier, 
but to the engineeer, for aid. With 
more or less provident forethought, 
we have authorised the expenditure 
of nearly nine millions sterling by 
the nine metropolitan gas com- 
panies. The expenditure is a fact. 
We derive from it the benefit for 
which we contracted, or we are in a 
position to insist on doing so. We 
cannot rail the seal off the bond; 
or extinguish the debt by saying 
that the money has been ill laid out. 
All that we can honestly do is to 
search for such a mode of supplying 
light as shall be cheaper than gas, 
for the same amount of illumi- 
nating power. If that can be done 
the tables will be turned on the 
gas companies ; not by a breach of 
public faith, but by that advance of 
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science with which all those who 
invest their money in engineering 
works have to lay their account. 
We cannot for a moment admit 
that the ne plus ultra of economic 
illumination has been attained in 
the supply of gas. To take one 
item alone, ten per cent. of the gas 
made is not accounted for. That 
large loss is in some considerable 
measure due to leakage. Whatever 
be its cause, this single item of 
loss equals 40 per cent. of the 
dividend. And itis probable that 
this loss is an almost unavoidable 
incident of that distant and con- 
nected supply which, as we before 
showed, is liable to grave objections, 
in certain cases, on the ground of 
public security. We have thus a 
cost of about o'24d. per candle per 
thousand feet of gas attributed to 
the mode of supply through pipes, 
independently of the cost of the 
pipes themselves, and of their main- 
tenance and renewal. This is one 
item, as far as it goes, in favour of 
the plan of independent supply, if 
we can obtain a material for com- 
bustion that is as cheap as coal- 
as. 
That for its effect on the nervous 
system, on the durability of the eye- 
sight, and on the general main- 
tenance of health, light produced by 
the combustion of vegetable hydro- 
carbons is the best, may be taken 
for granted. Animal oils rank next 
to vegetable in light-giving value, 
although as their supply is neces- 
sarily more limited their cost must 
be regarded as likely to be perma- 
nently higher. There can be no 
doubt that mineral fuel, so long as 
the yearly increasing demand makes 
no appreciable mark on the enor- 
mous sources of supply that exist 
over the face of the world, is far 
cheaper than any of an organic 
origin. The mineral fuel which com- 
petes with the gas distilled from 
coal is the rock-oil which Nature her- 
self has elaborated in her subter- 
ranean receptacles. Crude petro- 


leum, indeed, is a farmore dangerous 
fuel for domestic parposes than gas, 
in the present state of science, 
But the rectification or manipu- 
lation of the material is but in its 
infancy. Such remarkable results 
have already been obtained from ex. 
periment, that it is difficult to see 
where improvement may stop. Nor 
is the question only one which re. 
lates to the preparation of liquid or 
gaseous fuel. We can only be said 
to have made one very decided ad- 
vance on the mode of burning, so as 
to produce more light from a given 
combustible, since very early times. 
That was the invention of the 
Argand burner, by which a supply 
of atmospheric air is admitted into 
the inner part of a ring of flame. 
In the case of some of the most 
powerful lamps used for lighthouses 
the plan has been adopted of having 
rows of concentric rings, alternately 
consisting of flame and of air. It 
is remarkable that the advantage 
thus obtained has not led to further 
experiments in the same way—to 
the determination of the proportion 
of oxygen which will be most 
effective; and to the temperature 
at which the supply of air shall 
be admitted to the flame, as well as 
to the quantity of supply. The 
idea is not unnatural that hot air is 
the best for the supply of a lamp, 
as well as for that of a furnace. 
But hot air, whatever be its 
advantages, has the practical 
defect of too rapidly charring the 
wick, There is good reason to 
believe that the admission to the 
flame of a lamp of an exactly pro- 
portioned dose of cool air, and the 
careful exclusion of all kinds of 
draught, other than that so supplied, 
is one of those conditions of com- 
bustion by the careful study of 
which the lamp which contains its 
own reservoir of fuel may here- 
after compete very advantageously 
with the use of coal gas. 

As to water, again, we cannot 
reasonably look for much diminution 
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in the cost of supply. Nor is there 
any reason to complain, as yet, of 
inadequate quantity. The points 
to which attention has to be turned 
with reference to improvement in 
the water supply of London are 
chiefly these. First, constant ser- 
vice; second, prevention of waste; and 
third, purity ofsource. Tothe two 
first of these questions so much at- 
tention has been already directed 
that there can be little doubt that 
we are gradually advancing to- 
wards the introduction of adequate 
measures to effect this object. As 
to purity of source of supply, a 
word or two may be said with ad- 
vantage. It must, however, be re- 
membered that the water supply 
question does not standalone. It 
is, unfortunately, closely bound up 
with the question of sewage. If we 
compare the quantity of water 
which is required for the necessities 
of a family, including drinking, 
cooking, bathing, domestic wash- 
ing, and ordinary cleaning of house 
or yard, with that which the water 
companies supply, we shall find 
that the latter amounts to some- 
thing like ten times the former. 
From thirty to thirty-three gallons 
per head per diem is the average 
supply, and there are advocates for 
providing at the rate of forty 
gallons per head per diem. A 
portion of that large quantity may 
be consumed in various manu- 
factures. But there can be no 
doubt that the larger proportion is 
required for the service of the 
sewage system; and that, under 
existing arrangements, this quantity 
is not in excess. At the same time, 
the idea is gaining ground that the 
system of water carriage is open to 
so many and such grave objections 
that other methods are not to be 
denied a fair trial. While our 
present system has done much to 
remove certain causes of sanitary 
danger, and while typhus fever, to 
name one malady, has been almost 
exterminated by this and other 
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agencies, it is admitted by all those 
who have studied the facts that the 
scarcely less insidious evil of typhoid 
fever is directly spread by the exist- 
ing system of house drainage. On 
the Continent apneumaticsystem for 
the performance of this task has 
been so successful that the City 
Surveyor, who studied this system 
in operation, has reported in favour 
of giving it a trial in this country. 
It is unnecessary to enter into the 
merits of another competing mode, 
which seems as yet not to have 
made good its claims for trial, 
except in villages and sparsely- 
peopled districts. Without going 
into details that are suitable only 
for technical readers, it is enough to 
say that there is a possibility of 
such a change of system as would 
reduce the need for water supply to 
a maximum allowance of three or 
four gallons per head of population 
per diem. 

For the purpose of carrying away 
refuse there is no doubt that the 
water of the Thames is quite good 
enough. For drinking, cooking, 
and even washing, however, this 
water is highly objectionable. 
The Legislature has allowed the 
Thames to be so scandalously pol- 
luted that the supplies of the 
water companies have altered 
greatly from their original con- 
dition. Time after time we have 
seen the companies extending their 
mains, and pushing their intake 
higher up the river. But while 
Reading and many other towns are 
allowed to make the Thames do the 
duty of ascavenger, it is clear that 
there is great danger in allowing the 
water of that river to be supplied 
in the houses of London. To meet 
this difficulty places of startling 
magnitude have been brought for- 
ward by rival projectors. One 
would tap the head waters of Wye 
or of Severn; another would decant 
one of the Cumberland lakes into a 
monster reservoir on Stanmore Hill. 
Millions of money are spoken of as 

E 
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trifles, and the great principle that 
each watershed district is by nature 
indicated, and is complete within its 
orographic boundary, is recklessly 
disregarded. 

It is remarkable to see how a 
natural source, to which no ob- 
jection occurs, and to which it is 
more than probable that we shall 
hereafter have recourse for the 
drinking-water of London, has 
been not only neglected, but care- 
fully shut out, at considerable cost, 
by the water companies. On the 
occasion of constructing a reser- 
voir near Walton, on the Surrey 
side of the river, the prosecution 
of the work was impeded by the 
ready flow of water through the 
gravel which was being excavated 
for the purpose. Clay underlies the 
gravel, and the supply comes from 
the watershed of the chalk hills 
of Surrey. No water is more 
pellucid than that which wells out 
from these hills; At Albury, near 
Guildford, on the estate of the Duke 
of Northumberland, is a natural 
reservoir, or true fountain, called 
‘The Silent Pool,’ which rises from 
the chalk, and is so perfectly trans- 
parent thatthe reflections of the trees 
around it are almost indistinguish- 
able from the objects beneath the 
surface. The depth, which is con- 
siderable, seems to be only a few 
inches. The flow is perennial, and 
the spot resembles the well-like 
heads of some of the great 
Asiatic rivers more than any- 
thing to be found elsewhere in 
England. This exquisite spring is 
a sample of what may be derived 
from the Surrey chalk. At Walton 
the reservoir lies above the level 
of the Thames, from which the 
water is now supplied by pumping 
engines. In that case the company 
interested incurred great trouble 
and cost in keeping this magnificent 
supply out of the reservoir, in 
making that receptacle water-tight, 
and in pumping into it the pol- 
luted water of the Thames. Favour- 


able accident had opened to them a 
source of natural wealth. They 
not only threw it away, but 
went to great cost to exclude it. 
The question of water supply, as 
far as quantity and quality were 
concerned, offered its own solution. 
It was not perhaps secwndwm artem 
to take a lesson direct from nature. 
The pure water was walled out, 
and the impure water was pumped 
in (though the former cost nothing, 
and the latter involved a constant 
cost), and so we believe it remains 
to this day. 

The principle that each great 
natural basin or watershed district 
is to draw its supplies from its own 
rainfall is one which no densely- 
populated country can afford to 
neglect. Any such schemes as 
those which have been projected 
for bringing the main water supply 
of London from a distant water- 
shed are fraught with the gravest 
objections. These schemes have not 
been deficient either in number or 
in audacity. Mr. Bateman, in 1875, 
proposed to intercept the head 
waters of the Severn, and to bring 
them in an aqueduct or artificial 
river of 180 miles in length, from 
the highland district between Snow- 
don, Plynlimmon, and Cader Idris to 
Stanmore Heath. The fall from one 
end to the other of that channel is 
about 270 feet ; but the water would 
have either to be led up hill and down 
hill through syphon pipes or to be 
carried over deep valleys by lofty 
aqueducts. The design contem- 
plated the supply of upwards of a 
million of metric tons per diem, 
and the reservoir was to be ade- 
quate to hold the consumption of 
fifteen to twenty days. 

Messrs. Hemans and Hansard 
proposed to tap the Lakes of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, and to 
bring the water of Thirlmere, 
Haweswater, and Ullswater by an 
artificial channel, of 240 miles in 
length, to supply the metropolis. 
The level of the last-named lake, 








which is both the largest and the 
lowest of the three, is 480 feet 
above the sea. The district com- 
prising the lakes has the heaviest 
rainfall in England. In 1872 therain 
gauge at the Stye Head Pass re- 
gistered the fall of 243.98 inches of 
rain—quite a tropical quantity. 
In North Wales, in the same year, 
the heaviest fall was one of 150.21 
inches, at Bedgelert. 

Mr. Hamilton Fulton proposed to 
intercept the supplies of the head- 
water of the Wye, forming a reser- 
voir at Rhyader, 590 feet above the 
level of the sea. The length of the 
artificial channel would be approxi- 
mately the same as that of Mr. 
Bateman’s scheme—180 miles. 
Stanmore was the locality selected 
for the London reservoir of this 
project. 

Mr. Remington proposed to 
abstract the waters of the Dove, 
commencing his artificial river at 
Milldale, on that stream, at a height 
of 586 feet above the sea, and car- 
rying it to Barnet, where the 
London reservoir was to be at the 
level of 300 feet above the sea. As 
faras rainfall observations go the 
supply of this district would be 
totally inadequate to meet the re- 
quirements of London, apart from 
any other objections. 

The population of the greater 
London of the Registrar-General, 
which covers an area of 698 square 
niles, amounted in the last return 
to nearly 4} millions of persons. 
Nearly a million more has to be 
added for the population of the 
remainder of the district which is 
now supplied from the Thames and 
its affuents. At least 250,000,000 
tons of water per annum must be 
conveyed by any system of supply 
that is intended to serve this great 
population, or to displace the na- 
tural source of their supply, the 
watershed basin of the Thames 
itself. And although, within the 


last few years, London has shown 
indications of a decline in the rate 
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of increase which has for some 
time prevailed, and which was such 
as to double the population in a 
period of 40 years, yet provision for a 
very extensive annual increase must 
be made in any plan that proposes 
seriously to meet the requirements 
of the case. It is obvious that if it 
were attempted to raise the funds for 
either of the gigantic schemes that 
we have cited, capital could only 
be found on the security of a general 
water-rate. That is to say, the 
new company must be invested with 
the sole right of supply. If any 
option were left in the matter, the 
companies already in possession of 
the ground would be able, by com- 
bining, to lower their rates for a 
time, and to starve out a competitor 
weighted with so enormous a capital. 
In any case of gradual improvement 
in supply matters would in course of 
time adjust themselves. But to effect 
a total revolution, revolutionary 
measures must be taken, and power 
of enforcement given to the new 
purveyor of water. Considering 
the sum that is invested in the 
existing waterworks, the probability 
that Parliament would grant such 
powers is so low as to be out of 
reasonable calculation. We have 
seen on a former occasion that the 
price at which water is now supplied 
in London is under three halfpence 
(more accurately one and four- 
tenths of a penny) per metric ton. 
At that rate, London and the 
Thames Valley consumers would 
pay a little under a million and 
a half per annum for the improved 
supply. But London already 
pays to the existing water com- 
panies 1,165,0o00/. per annum, out 
of which sum only a little more 
than half (662,000l.) is received in 
the form of interest and dividend on 
capital by the owners of the water- 
works in question, The main- 
tenance of a river of a couple of 
hundred miles long, running across 
the backbone of England, would, 
of course, add much to the expen- 
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diture of a lake, or a Welsh river 
supply, as compared to that of a 
supply taken from the Thames. 
But under the new arrangement it 
would be necessary to continue 
this payment, or in some way to 
compensate the existing proprie- 
tors. Interest would have to be 
added on the new works, the cost 
of which Mr. Bateman estimated 
at eleven millions sterling, requir- 
ing an annual payment of at 
least 550,000]. more. Thus up- 
wards of 1,200,000l. would be re- 
quired for interest. A further 
sum of 800,000l. would probably 
prove quite inadequate to meet 
maintenance of works and cost of 
distribution. Thus an increase of 
nearly 50 per cent. in the water- 
rates would be an immediate 
result of the adoption of either of 
the schemes for supply from a dis- 
tant source ; and it is probable that 
such an increase would by no means 
prove sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the case. 

With regard to the natural 
sources whence the 250,000,000 tons 
of water required for the annual 
need of the metropolis and the 
Thames Valley inhabitants may be 
derived, there is really no room for 
hesitation. An inch of rainfall, 
over an acre of ground, amounts to 
100 tons of water. This is an 
extremely simple and convenient 
unit for calculation. The area of 
the Thames basin above the pump- 
ing stations of the metropolitan 
water supply at Hampton is 

352,640 acres. The area below 
that line is 951,040 acres. The 
average annual rainfall over this 
great area of 3,300,000 acres is 
estimated at from 25 to 27 inches. 
In the dryest year in which rain- 
fall observations have as yet been 
made, namely, in 1832, the rain- 
fall in the valley of the Thames 
was 16°1 inch. Thus under 
the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances we receive from heaven, with- 
in the limits of the Thames water- 
shed, more than fifteen times the 
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utmost quantity of water required 
for the resident population. Nor 
must it be considered that the 
water, if supplied to the metropolis 
and large towns, is chemically lost 
to the country. Ina more or less 
deteriorated shape it reappears. It 
issues from the drainage of the towns. 
A very large proportion of it is, 
indeed, at present conveyed to the 
sea at Crossness, and the expenses 
of the ratepayers are needlessly 
enhanced by the waste, pollution, 
and subsequent pumping up of a 
large quantity of valuable storm. 
water. But the application of the 
water that is effluent from towns to 
agricultural purposes, after it has 
performed the function of the sca- 
venger, is one of the features of the 
sanitary measures of the day. An 
impression of the folly and extra. 
vagance of the plan of turning 
storm-water into sewers is becoming 
daily more widely spread. And in 
looking forward to the regular 
supply of a population of which a 
part is rural, a part suburban, anda 
part urban, it may fairly be antici- 
pated that absolute waste of water, 
such as now takes place to so great 
an extent in the metropolis, may 
be expected rather to diminish than 
to increase. 

In the exceptionally dry season 
of 1832, taking the smaller area of 
2,300,000 acres above Hampton, we 
had a rainfall amounting, in round 
numbers, to four milliards of tons 
of water. This, as above remarked, 
is nearly sixteen times the maximum 
quantity demanded, on the most 
wasteful scale, for the requirements 
of a population of five millions of 
souls. The question that is most 
important as to this part of the 
subject is, In what manner can this 
fifteenth part of the rainfall which 
is required for the supply of the 
metropolitan population be most 
properly retained for their use ? The 
question of cost is, of course, here 
highiy important. But the greatest 
cost is that of health and of life. It 
is therefore rather to be sought, in 
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the first instance, how best to pre- 
serve the purity of the supply. As 
to absolute cheapness, no doubt the 
old plan of a water-wheel at London 
Bridge was the best. Old engravings 
of London show us a water-tower 
erected by the side of the Thames, 
while the landward arches on the 
City side of the venerable structure 
of London Bridge were occupied by 
quaint and cumbrous water-wheels. 
The tidal force was put under con- 
tribution. The outfall of the Thames 
provided the force requisite to pump 
its own waters for the supply of 
London citizens. It is certain that 
we are not likely to revert to the 
cheapest source of supply —the 
Thames just above the pool—at all 
events, until the limpidity of the 
stream is so restored that salmon 
may again be seen sporting in the 
reach now looked down on by the 
towers of Westminster. 

The observation before mentioned 
of the abundant flow of pure water 
through the gravel excavationatWal- 
ton is highly suggestive with refer- 
ence to the question of the mode of 
storing the rainfall. We can tell, or 
rather we might tell, if proper steps 
were taken, what is the annual out- 
flow of the Thames. Ifthe Council of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
or the Conservators of the Thames, 
or the Royal Society, or the more 
actively voluntary Society of Arts, 
or anyone whose business it is, or 
whose credit would be improved by 
the effort, would pay as much atten- 
tion to our chief river as Mr. Fowler 
has given to the Nile, we should 
soon be in possession of definite 
information on a subject that comes 
home to every Londoner. As it 
is, estimates differ very widely. 
Mr. Bailey Denton considers that 
the outflow of the Thames is equal 
toa rainfall of three inches over the 
watershed. Mr. Harrison estimates 
the summer flow of the river at one- 
sixth of the rainfall. The Royal 
Commissioners of 1869 exactly 
doubled this estimate. When we 
find such wide divergencies of 


opinion as to a matter that might 
be so easily ascertained as the an- 
nual flow of the river, it is small 
wonder that the question, how much 
of the annual rainfall passes off in 
evaporation, is without even an at- 
tempted solution. Measurements 
of evaporation have indeed been 
attempted in some cases. Butall that 
the experimenters have had in view 
has been to ascertain the amount of 
water vapourised from a given area 
in agiven time. What became of the 
vapour thus produced; how far it 
was absorbed by the foliage of 
plants ; how far it returned to the 
earth in the form of dew; and how 
far, if it were wafted by the winds 
from the watershed district in which 
it arose, it is replaced by the vapour 
from other districts, or from the 
surface of the ocean, no one has yet 
even attempted to guess. But 
allowing the fullest flow for the 
Thames that any measurements 
justify, and allowing for the freest 
action of evaporation from the sur- 
face of the soil, there must yet 
remain an enormous quantity of the 
rainfall of the Thames basin that 
has otherwise to be accounted for. 
If this be only one-third of the rain- 
fall, it will still be five-fold the sup- 
ply needed for the wants of the 
population. 

That the portion of the water 
provided by the rainfall of the 
district in question, which is neither 
evaporated nor carried to the sea 
by the ordinary river channel, makes 
its way in some fashion to the 
ocean there can be no doubt; were 
it otherwise, the country would be 
waterlogged. ‘The operations of 
the well-digger and of the borer 
reveal, it is true, an ample source of 
subterranean supply. But the ir- 
regularity of level at which water 
is met in different portions of the 
basin, as well as the difference of 
level in the same district, and even 
in the same wells at different 
seasons, denote that the sub- 
terranean store partakes rather of 
the nature of a river, cr group of 
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rivers, than of a lake. A study of 
the superficial nature of the country 
points to the same _ conclusion. 
Over the clay lands, as, for example, 
in the district drained by the Brent, 
a few hours’ rain, unable to penetrate 
the impervious soil, takes the form 
of a flood, and pours down over a 
broad space of ground into the 
Thames near Brentford. On the 
south of the Thames, on the con- 
trary, the watershed districts, 
drained, or rather indicated, by the 
Wey, the Mole, and the Wandle, 
have no visible outlet for the greater 
part of their rainfall. These rivers 
seem rather to lose than to gain 
in volume as they approach the 
Thames. It is true that after 
heavy rain land floods cover the 
low-lying districts of these river 
valleys, but the rapidity with which 
these floods fall is by no means to 
be accounted for by the surface 
current over the meadows, or by 
the increased volumes of the 
streams. On the other hand, at no 
very great distance beneath the 
surface, in the green sand, or in the 
debris filling up the bottom of the 
valleys, a copious and unfailing 
supply of the purest water is con- 
stantly to be found. Such is the 
supply of the town of Guildford, 
pumped from a well sunk only 
thirty feet below the level of the 
Wey—unstinted in quantity, and 
unsurpassed in purity. We have 
already spoken of the natural 
fountain which, on the estate of the 
Duke of Northumberland at Albury, 
springs from the river-courses of 
the chalk. All these facts point 
in the same direction. As to the 
country north of London, when we 
have left the chalk and superposed 
gravels that border the valley of 
the Colne, and passed the great 
ridge of high land that stretches 
from Stanmore to Barnet, the case 
is somewhat different. Boring for 
an artesian well has been carried to 
the depth, we have been told, of 
1,200 feet, in the neighbourhood of 
Camden Town, without obtaining 
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the expected supply of water. It 
seems as though this district were 
unpromising. Perhaps some fault 
or dislocation connected with the 
line of the trough of the Thames 
may cut off the floods that pour 
from the south. But on the Surrey 
side of the river, or on the chalk 
beyond the barrier of which we have 
spoken, lie the natural feeding- 
grounds of the London water 
supply. No human engineering can 
form such reservoirs. No human 
art can ensure so constant and so 
pure a supply. Not even can it 
be done if we seek the watersheds 
of Snowdon or of Helvellyn, and 
emulate the engineering of the 
Romans in costly aquedacts. 

As far, then, as it is competent to 
form a forecast from our actual 
knowledge, we think that the im- 
provement that may be expected in 
either the gas or the water supply 
of London is to be sought rather 
in care of detail than in heroic 
magnitude of effort. In the supply 
of coal gas, it does not seem pro- 
bable that any reduction in the price 
now regarded as fair can be effected. 
It is by the purification of mineral 
oils, and by the careful admixture 
of cool air at the moment of burn. 
ing, that we think the best hopes 
are to be formed, either of produc- 
ing independent lights for domestic 
or even for public use, or of- keep- 
ing the gas companies on their best 
behaviour. It is by the utilisation of 
the ample supplies of water to be 
found in and under the chalk that 
purity, as well as quantity, are to 
be attained for the metropolitan 
demand. Slight as these sources 
of improvement may seem to those 
who have not studied the subject, it 
is possible that much may result 
from their careful developement. 
And itis at all events certain that it 
is not until these simple means 
shall have been tested and exhausted 
that we can be ina position gravely 
to entertain any colossal scheme for 
improving either the illumination 
or the water supply of — 
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DINBURGH looks its best in 
the last days of May and the 
earliest daysofJune. The gardens, 
lavishly scattered amid the masses 
of substantial stone buildings, wear 
their first fresh green : you can look, 
everywhere, into depths of shade; 
and the air is fragrant with lilac 
and hawthorn blossoms. The Castle 
Rock and Arthur’s Seat show 
sharply against the bright blue: 
through the openings in the streets 
you look upon the not distant sea : 
the Pentland hills and those of Fife 
are seen through the sunny haze. 
Near the west end of Princes Street, 
on the first floor, you may sit in 
the great bay-window of the Uni- 
versity Club library; and looking 
across the quiet bustle of the street 
(which never roars), gladden your 
eyes with inexpressible verdure, 
and refresh your soul with the 
unfeverish delight of gazing on 
that huge basaltic precipice which 
looks northward upon the New 
Town. Great souls, of business 
aptitude, and plunged at this season 
in what they deem the things of the 
State but what to most people ap- 
pear as very pettifogging and sordid 
details, do not condescend to notice 
these things. Mr. Brass’s motion, 
or that extraordinary overture from 
the Presbytery of Fogystone, shuts 
gracious and putient Nature out. 
Well, they have their reward: their 
names may be seen printed in the 
newspapers. And for such honour 
the wise man might be content to 
die. 

Looking ont from that pleasant 
bay-window, across the Princes 
Street Gardens, you may discern 
upon the slope stretching from the 
Castle down towards Holyrood a 
lofty and graceful spire. Circum- 
stances may have so environed you 
as to cause that edifice to appeal to 
your sense of duty. You ought to 


be there. And it is drawing towards 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
which is the hour of cause. Let us, 
with two or three more in like 
manner bound, possess ourselves 
of one of the Club keys, and enter- 
ing the gardens, slopeslowly towards 
the east, through green clumps, 
across the railway-track, away up 
the steep and rocky hill. Never 
does the writer pull up that brae, 
without remembering a pleasant 
hour in which he led up it the most 
charming of living historians, on 
his very first day North of the 
Tweed : and called his attention to 
the view. That great man is not 
given to gush, but his observations 
were enthusiastic: and the writer 
felt proud, forasmuch as he is a 
Scotchman, and lived in Edinburgh. 
Et in Arcadié ego. But now, com- 
ing out from the gardens on the 
Castle Esplanade, a few steps down 
the street bring us to the building 
whence soars the spire, already 
named. It is, in fact, a handsome 
church: though for ten days at this 
season yearly used for purposes 
apart (sometimes extremely far 
apart) from the worship of God. 
Let us enter, having a right so to 
do. And here we are in the 
General Assembly of the National 
Church, by law established: a 
Supreme Court beyond which there 
lies no appeal: exercising real and 

eat powers, and thus wholly 
unlike that most respectable de- 
bating society which in England is 
called Convocation: and not un- 
surrounded by some circumstances 
of State pageantry. It is fit that 
decent folk be present at the 
religious services with which the 
meetings of this Venerable House 
are opened. They are brief: but 
this year certainly very decorous 
and solemn. But it is in this 
ecclesiastical assembly as in others, 
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not unknown: not many of the 
members are present at prayers. 
This is much to be regretted. For, 
as was well remarked by a worthy 
lay member of the House, their 
absence is not only unbecoming 
towards Almighty God, but in a 
high degree disrespectful to His 
Grace the Lord High Commissioner. 
The caution, though well-intended, 
failed of due success. And morning 
by morning the pleasant face of the 
Earl of Galloway looked down on 
somewhat empty benches from the 
Throne which he genially filled. 
But the chamber soon grows 
crowded enough, when business of 
any interest is called for. Near 
four hundred members, clergymen 
and laymen, an elected number 
sent by Presbyteries, Universities, 
and Boroughs, crowd their ap- 
pointed seats. And divers galleries 
are packed with spectators, male 
and female. The arrangement of 
the Chamber is very much like that 
of the House of Commons. The air 


becomes terribly hot and stuffy. 
And currents of cold atmosphere 
rush bitterly in when any door is 
opened. 

Many years are gone since the 


writer first beheld the General 
Assembly. Then, he was a boy, 
and looked with awe upon the 
grave Moderator, arrayed in robes 
of grandeur while in his Chair, and 
while out of it wearing for those 
momentous days in his history the 
regulation court dress and cocked 
hat. It makes one feel how time 
is slipping away, when things come 
to be so that one can familiarly 
address a Moderator by his sur- 
name, and find the claim cordially 
allowed. One did not know how 
even an old friend might take it, 
having risen so high. You remem- 
ber how Sydney Smith seriously 
cautioned a very forward lad who 
was going to meet the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at dinner. ‘ Mind,’ 
said the Canon solemuly, ‘ Mind 
you don’t call him Howley !’ 

Ah, how things are changed! 


[ouly 


The old familiar faces are many of 
them no longer here. I look round 
the benches: I still know most of 
the middle-aged and older members : 
but I discern a great many nice- 
looking young fellows among the 
clergy, whom I do not know at 
all. A few years have brought 
those who were schoolboys, and 
who (one confusedly thought) 
always would be schoolboys, into 
the duties and cares of men: and 
here they are, members of Assem- 
bly, each set over his parish in 
some pleasant country place, as 
the writer used to be. How well 
I know their ways; and all their 
little perplexities and worries! I 
suppose those who are growing 
old in any profession, if they be 
fairly good-hearted, know the warm 
flow of kind feeling towards the 
younger men who are worthily 
starting in it: but most of all, 
surely, it is soin the Church. IfI 
were ass enough to fancy my 
blessing was worth anything, it 
should go heartily to many a quiet 
country manse. But here, Principal 
Lee is gone, and good Professor 
Robertson: Dr. Robert Lee, 
smartest speaker I ever heard in 
the Assembly, save perhaps his suc- 
cessor in Greyfriars Dr. Wallace: 
best and greatest, Norman Macleod, 
best and greatest despite of little 
things better otherwise: and he 
who though an ex-moderator, and 
many years Professor ef Divinity in 
the Metropolitan University, was 
never to his friends anything but 
Tom Crawford, for the loveable 
schoolboy of St. Andrew’s fifty 
years since was in him unsophisti- 
cated to the last: liberal though 
sound in his theology: twenty 
years ago advanced in his convic- 
tions of the need of improvement 
in public worship farther than many 
who now hold themselves far ad- 
vanced: with the one weakness of 
a timidity in speaking out what he 
thought, which was worked upon 
by men a thousand miles below 
him, intellectually and morally. 
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Last to be named, Dr. Cook, whom 
nature intended for a Chief Justice 
or a Secretary of State, but per- 
verse fate made a Scotch minister. 
Yes, these are gone: but no doubt 
new men of remarkable ability and 
great fitness for debate are yearly 
drawing ahead of the ruck. Such 
are Dr. Story, the biographer of Dr. 
Lee, always incisive and cool, not 
always conciliatory: Dr. Charteris, 
always conciliatory and always judi- 
cious, whom you trust and like the 
more the more you know him: 
above all Dr. Wallace, this year the 
most frequent speaker of the Assem- 
bly, and beyond comparison the 
most brilliant. One or two of the 
older generation of Assembly talkers 
are still spared: who, let it be said 
without offence, might with great 
advantage have been spared a good 
deal sooner. I do not mean by a 
grateful world, to which they are 
doubtless inestimable benefactors ; 
long may they abide therein: but 
by the Assembly whose time they 
waste, and the tone of whose de- 
bates they lower. Vulgar declama- 
tory appeals to vulgar prejudices 
ought not to be heard here. That 
they are sometimes heard is plain 
matter of fact. 

The General Assembly, besides 
its other uses, happily provides 
occasion for the exercise of faculties 
which, but for its recurrence, might 
must unoccupied away. During 
these ten days some clergymen, who 
are nobodies during the rest of the 
year, have their innings, and make 
the most of them. Yon find that 
men whose preaching is beyond 
words tedions and poor, have a 
lawyer-like faculty for business; 
and can, in a somewhat narrow and 
pettifogging fashion, speak with 
considerable ability and even viva- 
city. You may see such men 
quite happy, going on hour after 
hour in the minute discussion of 
the pettiest details. There is no 
topic so trivial, but what they will 
be ready to get up a debate upon 
it. Years ago, in a jaded house, at two 
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in the morning, I beheld a preacher 
(if he might be so styled who could 
not preach at all) endeavour to dis- 
cuss at length whether or not it is 
permissible in a sermon to quote 
verse. The way in which he dis- 
cussed that question was by strongly 
and repeatedly and very loudly ex- 
pressing his own opinion upon it: 
as if anybody cared a brass farthing 
what he thought. It is a weakness 
about a deliberative assembly which 
sits too short a time to allow men 
to find their level in it, that a glib 
and confident utterance counts for a 
great deal too much. The reader 
will remember the estimation which, 
according to Butler, follows 


Him who can express 
No sense at all in several languages : 


and it is to be admitted that a man 
who can express opinions of no 
value whatsoever with fluency and 
confidence, and in a loud voice 
(that is needful), and who has the 
Old Bailey talent of shutting up 
younger members by some ready 
and insolent retort, also whose skin 
is (morally) about a foot thick, and 
formed of gutta percha, gets going 
on far too long and too often. You 
cannot degrade yourself by fighting 
him with his own weapons: and he 
is wholly unaware when he is 
pierced by yours. Once, indeed, I 
remember the most delicate fence 
proving brilliantly successful. It 
was on the last occasion that Dr. 
Lee was pulled up about his in- 
novations in public worship at 
Greyfriars. A country minister 
appeared, with others, at the bar 
against him, and made a very un- 
successful speech. Indeed, I do 
not think 1 ever heard a worse. 
But, though very weak, foolish, 
and rambling, it was plainly in- 
spired by very keen feeling against 
Dr. Lee; and at one point the 
speaker said, with great severity of 
manner, that he would admit that 
Dr. Lee had been a very lucky man. 
Finally, he sat down amid general 
laughter: not with him. Other 
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speeches were made : and at length 
Dr. Lee rose to reply. He answered, 
with much power, the arguments 
of the other speakers. Finally, he 
came to the unfortunate one 
described. ‘ With regard to this 
speech,’ he said, ‘I shall say but 
one sentence. The reverend gentle- 
man declared in it that I have been 
a very lucky man. It certainly did 
occur to me, as he went on, that 
upon this day my good luck had 
not deserted me.’ I do not remem- 
ber a happier sentence, judging 
from its effect on the House. The 
House roared. Dr. Lee’s adversary 
was annihilated. Had Dr. Lee 
battered him, and danced upon 
him (and there was temptation to 
do so), a re-action would have 
come, and the sympathy of the 
Assembly been turned in his favour. 
In the Assembly you may hit a man 
hard, but not too hard. If you do, 
it will hurt yourself, not him. Yet, 
though this be true, there are one 
or two habitual talkers who make 
one think of the complaint made of 
Johnson’s way of arguing: ‘If his 
pistol misses fire, he knocks you 
down with the butt-end.’ If their 
reasons are answered, some rough 
joke (which would never find ad- 
mission to Punch) is used to turn 
the laugh against their opponent. 
A rule, too, with old hands, appears 
to be, Never admit you are wrong. 
This, too, I believe is the way with 
Old Bailey barristers. A worthy 
man, speaking in the Assembly, 
made reference to the teaching of a 
well-known heretic whom he called 
Socitnus. A roar pulled him up. ‘A 
mere slip of the tongue,’ he said : 
‘of course I meant Socinius.’ But 
some of the very best of mankind 
are lacking in exact scholarship, if 
the phrase be allowed. It is re- 
corded that an excellent lay member 
heard it stated, in some report, that 
each student of divinity in the 
Universities is required to write a 
Greek Exegesis, or critical exercise 
on a difficult text. ‘Ah,’ said the 
good man, ‘how delightful it is 
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that in these days, when we hear so 
much of Ecce Homo, every student 
has to write an FEecce Jesus!’ 0 
sancta simplicitas ! Would we had 
more of it! 

A pleasant characteristic of the 
debates of the Assembly which has 
just closed is the great amendment 
in temper, specially in the discussion 
of the still smouldering question of 
the improvement of the public 
worship of the National Church. 
Poor Dr. Lee, who is gone, acted 
as the head of the moral battering. 
ram; and received very rough 
usage while breaking a way through 
the wall of unreasoning prejudice in 
many conscientious Scotch people. 
It is strange to think, now that the 
battle is won, that a few years 
ago distinct persecution was the 
lot of such as ventured to say they 
thought it would be well to stand 
at praise in church, and to kneel 
at prayer: also to have the organ 
where it was desired. I remember 


when a clergyman, now only in 


middle-age, who was the first to 
suggest the changes of posture, was 
rudely told, in his Presbytery, that 
he had better be off to the Church 
of England if he wanted these 
things. Bullying did not avail. 
That young clergyman stuck to the 
Church of his fathers, and now holds 
all but the best living in it. Ire 
member when the ordinary phrases 
of courtesy were denied to Dr. 
Lee in public debate: when not 
merely was he not ‘my friend,’ but 
not even ‘the reverend gentleman;’ 
he was That Individual. Within 
the last ten years, I heard a truly 
good clergyman say, on many 
occasions, that the proposal to 
kneel at prayer and stand at sing- 
ing was suggested by the Devil. 
Ihave in my possession a formal 
and lengthy letter of excommunl- 
cation addressed by an aged and 
revered minister to a younger one, 
long his special friend, but who 
(though not having himself intro- 
duced any ‘innovation’) had said 
he saw no harm in his father and 
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his brother having severally brought 
in an organ. The younger man 
replied impenitently; and indeed 
with some spirit : and the old gentle- 
man, who held as a vital dogma 
the Personal Infallibility (not of 
the Pope, but of himself), was 
finally estranged. Butthe younger 
man had the better: Never once, 
while his senior lived or when he died, 
did he speak or write of him but as 
one of the most conscientious of 
men. * A perjured person :’ ‘a man 
who had broken his ordination 
vows :’ used to be the designation 
of him who knelt at prayer. Men 
of sense always snapped their fingers 
at that kind of thing; now it is 
heard no more. In the late 
Assembly it was pleasing to find the 
most courteous and kindly address 
employed by the most decided op- 
ponents and the hardest hitters. The 
exceptions were insignificant. To one 
who (like the writer) stands in the 
friendliest relations with the leading 
men of all parties, who knows their 
sterling integrity and true attach- 
ment to the Church, and who has 
often grieved over the estrangement 
and misunderstandings of men who 
if they had known must have re- 
spected one another, this is matter 
for true thankfulness) Why on 
earth should good men quarrel, 
because their points of view are 
different, and their heads not all 
ofa bigness? As for these little 
bits of decency in ritual, the game is 
long since won. It would avail just as 
much to go down to the seashore and 
make an abusive speech requiring 
the tide not to flow, as to think by 
speeches whether civil or abusive 
to stop the quiet but resolute 
course of intelligent opinion in 
Scotland. Indeed it is  start- 
ling to look back, and to remark 
how quickly what seemed the 
most perdurable prejudices have 
crumbled away. Just this time 
twenty years, June 1856, the writer 
ventured to argue, in this Magazine, 
with his estimable brother-Scots, in 
favour of the organ. It is difficult, 
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doubtless, to argue a question when 
all the reasons are on one side, and 
there is nothing but stupid preju- 
dice on the other. Yet, after not- 
ing some hopeful circumstances, the 
writer was constrained to confess 
his belief that though the organ 
would ultimately excite as little 
wonder in Scotland as in England, 
no one then living would see that 
time. He has just now turned over 
the Scotch Clergy List, and found 
that in the one Synod of Glasgow 
and Ayr he knows fifty-five churches 
which have instrumental music. 
Some of these have the temporary 
make-shift of the harmonium. As 
he is not familiarly acquainted with 
the whole of that district of the 
country, there may be various 
organs of whose existence he is not 
aware. One large parish near Glas- 
gow has seven churches belonging 
to the National Establishment. Six 
of these have the organ. Even 
these facts do not bring out the 
existing state of things. You must 
weigh as well as count the sup- 
porters of the organ. It is not too 


man of the smallest mark among 
the clergy of the Scotch Church, 
who is not decided in his support 
of that grand instrument of praise. 
And every Scotch newspaper which 
I ever by any chance see is clear 


upon the same side. Indeed, the 
opposition to such improvements, 
where it is found, is possibly now 
daffed aside with somewhat too 
much of impatient contempt. 
‘Opposed to the organ?’ I lately 
heard a very clever representative 
of young Scotland say: ‘ Why, he 
must be an idiot.’ Neither will 
appeals to John Knox, and his dis- 
like to the ‘kist fu’ o’ whistles,’ 
now avail. Men who believe that 
the Christian Church might and did 
sometimes go wrong down to the 
sixteenth century, will not now be 
readily induced to accept the in- 
fallibility of a few good reformers 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in matters both doctrinal 
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and esthetic. The writer once 
mildly expostulated with a brilliant 
young preacher who was pleading 
enthusiastically for the organ and 
divers other improvements in the 
national worship. ‘What,’ said I 
in saddened tones, ‘what would 
your covenanting forefathers have 
said if they had heard you utter 
these sentiments?’ And indeed 
several of the lineage of that youth 
testified even to the death, and lie 
in what are by some held as martyrs’ 
graves. He was hopelessly obdu- 
rate. He said that was no argu- 
ment. He said his covenanting 
forefathers, like the preceding gene- 
rations of his Popish forefathers, 
and the following generations of 
his decent old nwderate ancestors, 
were human, and might go wrong. 
He quoted, in support of this view, 
a familiar sentence derived from the 
Latin Grammar. And finally, in 
tones which made my blood run 
cold, he used the awful words, 
‘Bother my covenanting fore- 
fathers !’ 

It seemed as though the contro- 
versy, if it be worth while calling 
it so, were over. But there are 
good men who cannot be happy 
unless in the midst of strife: and 
some of these, placed in the posi- 
tion of frozen-out gardeners by the 
collapse of a plan for uniting 
Presbyterian Nonconformity which 
had given them plenty to do for 
several years, have recently turned 
their eyes upon the ritual defections 
of the Church of Scotland. A 
society has been formed which bears 
the title of The Presbyterian Asso- 
ciation on behalf of Purity of Wor- 
ship. I trust I give the name 
accurately. 1 found it in the 
Scotsman newspaper of one day 
in May just gone. It consists 
of members of the National 
Church and of the Free Kirk. I 
know some of its members: and 
I know that more conscientious 
and faithful men cannot be 
found anywhere. There is some- 
thing thoroughly respectable in the 
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feeling that no change can be an 
improvement on the dear old forms 
of worship we all knew as children, 
And it is an arguable question 
whether or not the smallest depar. 
ture from the very severest sim- 
plicity do not tend in the direction 
of a perilous ritualism, in which the 
spirit of devotion is lost in its forms, 
and a vague sentimental excitement 
of feeling is mistaken for the actual 
worship of God. Educated folk, 
no doubt, have generally made up 
their minds on this matter, and 
have concluded that the truth here 
lies in the degree : and that a church 
so decorous and an order so reverent 
as not to furnish what may distract 
and hinder our worship, are good 
and right things. They have con. 
cluded, too, that the man who says 
he cannot worship unless amid 
the barest negations of decent order, 
is the extremest of all ritualists: 
probably with a great deal of sour- 
ness, narrowness, and ignorant self- 
sufficiency added to a naturally 
coarse-grained soul. It is a some- 
what offensive begging of the ques- 
tion*to take for granted that purity 
of worship means bareness of order. 
The authority to which all bend 
says that worship must be ‘in spirit 
and in truth:’ that is, must be sin- 
cere and hearty: but adds not a 
syllable on the question whether 
a severely simple or an ornate and 
stately worship is the likelier to 
be such. As for the principle that 
ne worship ought to be rendered 
inchurch which has not its authority 
in Holy Scripture, that is cordially 
accepted by the improvers of the 
Scotch services: but it is main- 
tained it refers to the great outlines 
of divine service and not to its lesser 
details, which are left to be settled 
by men’s own best judgment ; or, 
as the Directory for the Publick Wor- 
ship of God well says, ‘according 
to the rules of Christian prudence, 
agreeable to the general rules of 
the Word of God.’ I do not know 
how many members this Pure Wor- 
ship Society has got ; nor do I know 
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the names of more than a very few. 
But, if one may judge from the 
ublished description of a meeting 
of it held at Edinburgh about the 
middle of May, it will require much 
heavier metal to turn the tide which 
is now running in Scotland. Let 
the mixed metaphor stand. Mixed 
metaphors are very good things. 
The men who appeared at that 
meeting are not strong enough, 
either intellectually or morally, for 
the work they propose to do. And 
the tone of some of the speeches 
made must be lamented by all good 
men. Let us argue, by all means: 
but do not let us scold, nor call 
uglynames. Nothing would induce 
the writer to enter into Scotch 
ecclesiastical controversy : the only 
individual, in his judgment, who 
can be entirely satisfied with its 
manner and matter, is the Devil. 
The unfairness, the downright dis- 
honesty, the rancour, the vulgarity, 
the bandying about of such words 
as Apostacy and Perjury, with the 
occasional use of the term Pickpocket, 
are matters for national humiliation. 
Whisky, in excess, is bad: but 
rligious malevolence and dis- 
honesty are far worse. The drunk- 
ard is an awful warning: the con- 
troversialist unhappily oftentimes 
draws in good men to do likewise. 
Ido not in the least object to a 
statement made by the Chairman 
(whose name I confess never to 
have seen or heard before in my 
life) that ‘if they admit the organ, 
they could not rest, for the principle 
would carry them on not only to 
Episcopacy but to Romanism, with 
all its sensuous worship. (Hear, 
hear.) Instead of aiding devotion, 
it had always been found to destroy 
spiritual religion.” That is an 
honest opinion, expressed with 
decency: though in my judgment 
just as extravagant as to say that 
two and two make twenty. All 
fair, too, when another speaker 
sid that ‘there was not only 
atendency in the public mind to 
go the length of an organ and a 
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hymnbook, but even greater lengths 
in the direction of loose teaching. 
...+ The love of the organ was 
almost infallibly connected with 
other tendencies which he held to 
be of a most dangerous kind.’ I 
cannot see it; but others may dis- 
cern that the man who sings Rock 
of Ages with an organ accompani- 
ment, is on the way to give up the 
belief that there is any Rock 
of Ages at all. ‘Nothing in my 
hand I bring, Simply to Thy cross 
I cling,’ may really mean that a 
human being hopes to save himself 
by pipes and bellows. But surely 
it is going a little too far when a 
respectable clergyman said of a 
party in the Church which includes 
a great part (to say the least) of 
both its head and its heart, that 

‘Those innovators evidently 
thought that Christ made a mis- 
take when He sent forth Apostles 
to preach the Gospel. In their 
opinion He should have sent forth 
a set of dancing masters, pipers, and 
tumblers. (Laughter.) He had 
little respect for these brainless in- 
novators, but he pitied them to a 
certain extent.’ 

The Ninth Commandment is, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour: in plainer terms, 
Thou shalt not tell lies to his dis- 
advantage. I cannot say with 
what sorrow I read that speech. 
The man who made it is a truly 
good and faithful man: I know 
him, and know him to be such. 
But could he have believed what he 
said about the ‘innovators’? 
Could he have said it yet not be- 
lieved it? If 1 were speaking of 
almost any other person, I should 
suggest a most painful dilemma. I 
will not. But 1 will tell my reader 
the names of some of the men 
described as ‘ brainless innovators.’ 
Norman Macleod of Glasgow : Prin- 
cipal Caird of Glasgow: Principal 
Tulloch of St. Andrews: Dr. 
Robertson, late of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral: Dr. Watson of Dundee: Dr. 
MacGregor of Edinburgh: Mr. 
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John Macleod of Govan: Dr. 
Robert Lee of Edinburgh: Dr. 
Wallace of Edinburgh: Dr. Leish- 
man of Linton: Dr. Story of Ros- 
neath: Dr. Lang of Glasgow : Dr. 
Donald Macleod, the biographer of 
his illustrious brother: Dr. Burns 
of Glasgow Cathedral. Will that 
speaker read over these names, and 
venture to repeat his words? The 
genius, the eloquence, the devotion, 
the sound sense, the practical use- 
fulness of the Scotch Church; 
where are they, if not in these men, 
and the like of these men? Com- 
parisons are odious, but sometimes 
proper. Is there aman in the Pure 
Worship Society worthy to be named 
with these ? 

I find that another speaker at 
this meeting, a minister who ap- 
pears to have been ordained for six 
years, has the presumption and in- 
solence to speak of these devoted 
clergymen who desire to add 
solemnity and life to the worship 
of the Church as ‘a class of un- 
grateful and faithless men.’ And 
he goes on to describe those whom 
he terms the ‘ organophilists’ : 


They embraced all classes, from the poor 
quoad sacra minister who was forced into 
the innovation by some wealthy seatholder, 
probably a reader of the Scotsman— 
(laughter)—entertaining what he deemed 
to be liberal religious opinions, to the 
highest drawer of stipend in the Church 
who forced on his rabid opinions about ser- 
vices in defiance of the wishes of his con- 
gregation; from the soi-disant lover of 
zesthetics who wanted to refine the mode of 
worship to the raw lad entering into the 
ministry who wanted to get upa sensation ; 
and from the minister of the city parish 
who could hire an organist, to his respected 
brother who got up a harmonium to please 
his wife and daughter. (Laughter and 
applause. ) 


Yes: laughter and applause. Such 
is the reception which a gathering 
of men concerned for the purity of 
God’s worship give to that kind of 
thing. I have not heart to say 
more than that I read the speech, 
and the account of the reception 
it met, with bitter shame and 
humiliation. Christian gentlemen, 
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God help us! What must hea. 
thenish vulgarians be? The theory 
of the adoption of the organ was 
concisely stated by a venerable 
Doctor of Divinity, whom I respect 
so much for his manliness that I 
regret to find him in such com. 
pany: ‘He believed it was the 
case that many men who had not 
much to say in the way of preach. 
ing got an organ in order to fill u 
the time.’ (Laughter.) But as the 
men who have got the organ, or 
who have declared for the organ, 
are the best preachers in the 
Church; and as some of them are 
nothing at all if not preachers ; it 
seems unlikely that they will under. 
rate their vocation. As a matter 
of fact, the statement is one of 
those loose ones which some theo- 
logians make, without the smallest 
foundation, to the prejudice of 
such as differ from them in opinion. 
Every little contemptible bit of 
stupid and spiteful gossipis grabbed 
at, and eagerly put about. Infor- 
mation obtained as creditably as 
by listening at keyholes may be 
read in the lower class of news- 
papers. The most innocent actions 
are suspected and misrepresented. 


The defence of the faith is under- 


taken by some individuals with all 
the arts of lying and slandering. 
I could easily quote chapter and 
verse for what I say: but it is 
really not worth while. And after 
all, if a young clergyman goes on 
faithfully doing his duty, he will 
live down the tattle of the deplo- 
rable creatures who go about tell- 
ing that his church is called 
Smith’s Theatre, or that he calls 
the morning and evening prayers 
of his household Matins and 
Vespers, or that it is suspected 
he intends having service on the 
Feast of St. Ananias. Neither 
need he mind at all though his 
humble endeavours after some 
little of the beauty of holiness in 
God’s house are deemed by some 
beings as Popish; or (as they 
generallyrender the word) Poppish. 
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It has happened to him as it has to 
his betters. An illustrious Dean had 
the figures of the four Evangelists 
placed in the reredos of his great and 
famous church. A few days after- 
wards he received an anonymous 
letter, beginning ‘ Thou miserable 
Idolator!’ I heard him tell the 
story with much enjoyment. All 
the idiots in this country are not in 
places of restraint. That is the 
sum of the matter. 

Of course, no wise clergyman 
will ever press improvements in 
ritual upon honest folk who in an 
ill-informed conscientiousness object 
tothem. Such good people must 
be gradually educated. And even 
asmall minority in a congregation 
which desires to keep the dear old 
way is entitled to much kind con- 
sideration. But. there must be a 
limit to that sort of thing. It 
cannot be taken as meaning that 
a handful of the stupidest and 
most ignorant persons in the 
country are to decide what shall 
be the worship of the National 
Church. Already the disposition 
to act upon that notion has driven 
out of the Church those whom she 
can ill spare. And I cannot ima- 
gine an event more to be depre- 
cated by every patriot, than that 
instead of rich and poor meeting 
together in Divine worship, the 
educated class should be gathered 
in one church, and the mass of 
the people in another. Things 
have gone much too far in that 
direction already. And the social 
results have been disastrous. Those 
members of the Scotch aristocracy 
who do not worship with the vast 
majority of their countrymen have 
made themselves an alien class, 
parted by a deep gulf from the 
sympathy of their humbler neigh- 
bours. Had they stuck by the 
National Church, they might have 
done much to ameliorate it in divers 
ways. They would have strengthen- 
ed the hands of the more intel- 
ligent among its clergy and laity. 
In the parishes where they attend 
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the parish church, they have done 
incalculable good, wsthetic, moral, 
and political. It is not too late, 
even yet, to retrace mistaken steps; 
and to make Scotland, ecclesiasti- 
cally, what devout and enlightened 
men would desire to see it. There 
can be no question but that the 
National Church is at present the 
rallying point of everything in this 
country which is in the best sense 
Conservative. But the Church 
must open her eyes to the signs 
of the times ; and permit the freest 
latitude in theological theory, so the 
two or three main things be right; 
and the utmost flexibility and va- 
riety in ritual, so the old lines be in 
the main adhered to. Let the wor- 
ship be essentially the traditional 
worship of the Kirk in her best days; 
but let reasonable reform be wel- 
comed from all sides, and where a 
congregation is practically unani- 
mous let it have (in reason) what 
service it pleases. The Church of 
England has always had this free- 
dom of ritual. Though the prayers 
to be said be the same, and the 
Psalms and Lessons, with what 
variety that order may be rendered! 
Read quietly in a sick-room, where 
two or three are gathered : rising to 
the fitnesses of a parish church with 
a small or a great congregation; 
developing, finally, to the glory of 
the worship of a vast crowd in a 
majestic cathedral,where one ismade 
to feel that here, indeed, inall things, 
the offering is of man’s very Best. 
No one has proposed, south of the 
Tweed, to enforce a senseless and 
unattainable uniformity. Let the 
like healthful variety in substantial 
unity be frankly permitted and 
recognised in Scotland too. The 
attempt to enforce a law that an 
educated congregation in a great or 
small city shall not have instrumen- 
tal music or meet for worship on 
Christmas-day, till every outlying 
flock in the Hebrides agrees to give 
them leave to do so, would (if suc- 
cessful) simply drive educated Scot- 
land out of the Church. If our sons 
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and daughters are not suffered to 
find what they desire in the Church, 
they will go elsewhere and get it 
all. 

But I feel I had better stop. I 
have got intoa line on which I could 
go on at interminable length, but in 
a fashion which would be wholly 
without interest to the readers of 
this Magazine. There is much more 
I should have liked to tell them: as 
about the abolition of patronage and 
how it works and promises to work : 
the attempts made to conciliate Non- 
conformists and the success attend- 
ing these: the distinct tendency to 
play to the galleries which in some 
quarters now prevails, no doubt in 
the desire to dish the Dissenters: 
the hope that certain folk who left 
the Church because they were so 
bigoted, ignorant, and stupid, may 
through these same characteristics 
be induced to return to her: the very 
small encouragement hitherto given 
to that hope. I lately read a pam- 
phlet by a conspicuous Free Church- 
man in the North, in which the clergy 
are spoken of in terms of pharisaic 
condemnation which have probably 
hardly been equalled since the occa- 
sion when an individual standing in 
the temple thanked God that he was 
not as other men. There is some- 
thing grievous, too, in the fashion in 
which competing ‘ bodies’ advertise 
their liberality in giving money. 
Apparently every shilling spent on 
the whitewashing of a chapel is 
noted down and reckoned up, so 
that a great total may be published 
at the end of the financial year. 
There are men to whom all this 
appears in the last degree degrading 
to all concerned. Yet no doubt it 
has its effect. And some day it will 
all be quoted in speeches in the 
House of Commons. On the whole, 
with all drawbacks, the out-look is 
hopeful. There are good men in all 
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Scottish communions. The writer 
has valued friends in all. But the 
intelligence of the country is more 
and more rallying to the National 
Church; and the energy of her 
clergy approaches to the feverish, 
She has passed through the fires 
before: nec tamenconsumebatur. It 
will be so again. 


But we must get out of this stuffy 
chamber. There is pure air ont. 
side, and there are green trees. One 
or two of the Assembly’s decisions 
were reactionary and regrettable: 
others were in a high degree go. 
ahead. It will all come right next May. 
There is one comfort : I never sawa 
better Moderator. Suave, dignified, 
handsome, quite youthful-looking 
after his faithful service of six and 
thirty years, pretty close to the ideal 
of the clergyman and the gentle. 
man, not lacking in the business 
talent of his race, was Dr. George 
Cook, whom the writer is proud to 
call his dear friend. He arose to 
give his closing address at 11.30 on 
the eveningof Monday, May 29, and 
he talked good sense with good 
taste till 1 a.m. on Tuesday, May 30. 
Then His Grace followed with a 
little speech, genial and dignified: 
next, the ancient verses of the hun- 
dred and twenty-second psalm (the 
last three) were sung to St. Paul’s, 
as they always are ; and the crowded 
assembly was dismissed with the 
benediction. In the chilly dawn the 
members walked away to their 
several places of abode, pleased that 
things had ended well, yet bidding 
each other farewell rather sadly. 
Princes Street was silent ; the trees 
in the gardens were fragrant; the 
Castle Rock was grim, not caring in 
the least about any General Assem- 
bly. We must get away home, and 
take to work again. And there will 
be things innumerable to do. 


SA 











FEW miles from the small 
A Ayrshire town of Girvan, a 
harbour town with little or no 
shipping, which Mr. Stuart-Glennie 
somewhat fancifully identifies with 
the Arthurian Gafran, there stands 
by the roadside, embowered in 
mighty ash trees, one of the rarest 
of ruins in this country, that of a 
deserted parish church. Somehow 
or other, the village to which it 
belonged, the village of Dailly, 
dwindled away here, and changed 
its location, just about the time to 
which we wish to call the reader’s 
attention. A new church was con- 
sequently built, instead of repairing 
the old one, at a more thickly in- 
habited locality four miles away, 
and the village, arranging itself 
gradually around it, was called 
New Dailly. The change took 
place exactly at the close of the 
seventeenth century, when peace 
was assured for ever to the Kirk of 
Scotland. 

This ruined building, whose origin 
dates long before the Reformation, 
has two belfries, and is otherwise a 
problem to the antiquary, while 
around its rubble-built walls lie 
the remains of the historic families 
of Boyds, Cathcarts, and Kennedys, 
still indicated by long narrow 
gravestones bearing the cross- 
handled sword or the foliated 
cross the whole length of the 
stone, which has sometimes been 
economically used over again, 
names or initials of a later date 
being cut across the older sculp- 
tur. In this graveyard the 
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as a proprietor of land adjoining, 
or more probably his presump- 
tuous and obsequious factor, has 
advanced an absurd claim of pri- 
vate possession to this parish en- 
closure, sacred to the descendants 
of those who lie under the multi- 
tude of headstones, which still 
receive an occasional addition, 
while the early ones of the same 
families are gradually becoming 
illegible. 

The people of these parts are 
strongly attached to the places 
where they were born, and almost 
everyone, small as well as creat, 
know where their fathers and 
grandfathers lived, and where they 
now lie. Once a year there is in 
this sacred enclosure an open-air 
preaching, to which a large con- 
course from far and near as- 
sembles. This scene—with stal- 
wart farm labourers, light-haired 
Ayrshire lasses, and old people 
from Girvan or from the hills, 
everyone with the Bible in hand, 
sitting about on the turf, while 
two or three ministers, raised on 
a certain group of flat monuments 
close against the ruined wall, 
address them by turns—reminds 
one of the ancient hill-side Cove- 
nanters’ meetings, and seems to 
show us that the old Presbyterian 
spirit is as strong as ever, and 
that there are men still living, 
if need were, to fight again the 
battle of the Lord with the sword 
of Gideon. 

The psalm-singing and prayer 
being ended, families and groups 
are to be seen as the sun goes 
down over the distant sea—for 
this is an evening service—de- 
ciphering the names on the tomb- 
stones, and congregating about 
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one particular spot, to which we 
were consequently attracted. Here 
we found a most interesting record, 
a lately-erected monument of some 
importance enclosed by an iron 
railing, within which also lies a 
square stone rudely inscribed, 
there is reason to believe, by the 
hand of the itinerant enthusiast 
called by Sir Walter Scott Old 
Mortality. This inscription, which 
is reproduced on the lately erected 
obelisk, runs as follows: 
Here lies 

The corpse of John Semple, 

who was shot by Kilkerran, 

at command of Cornet James 

Douglas. Also, here lies 
Thomas M‘Clorgan, who was 
shot uncertain by whom; 

For their adherence to the Word 
And the covenanted work of Reformation, 
1685. 

Deeply interested by thus coming 
so characteristically on this memo- 
rial of the struggle for religious 
freedom, most prolonged and most 
cruel perhaps in modern European 
history, carefully re-edified in its 
native place under the great old 
ash trees and beside the deserted 
church, I enquired for other remains 
of the period, and was directed to 
various similar though less interest- 
ing or less authentic monuments. 
One was the gravestone of a farmer 
who had fought at the disastrous 
. Struggle at Bothwell Bridge, but 
who had escaped when nearly the 
whole of theinsurgents there taken 
prisoners were driven like an im- 
mense flock of sheepinto Edinburgh 
and confined for months without 
shelter and without sufficient food 
in the Greyfriars graveyard, a place 
which is now, with all its monnu- 
ments of the rich citizens of old 
Edinburgh, one of the most inte- 
resting historic spots in Scotland. 
This Dailly soldier for the faith had 
outlived the Stuarts in authority, and 
had died in his bed. There was also 
a large flattish square-shaped stone, 
said to have been the hearthstone 
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of a martyr who had been sabred by 
the dragoons as he stood by his own 
fireside ; the bloody hearthstone on 
which he died,as the tradition says, 
having been brought out with the 
body and laid uponhis grave. This 
story, although unsupported by any 
evidence, except that the stone it- 
self has no resemblance to any ordi. 
nary kind of gravestone, is not so 
unlikely as it may at first appear, as 
the cottage fire in these times was, 
like the ancient focus, simply lighted 
on the hearth, which was a stone 
not sunk into the floor, but rising a 
few inches over it. 

The parish clergy of Scotland 
have this invaluable quality above 
those of the Southern Church—they 
feel an antiquarian and patriotic 
interest in their localities. This 
interest they share with the heritors 
or landed proprietors ; and the rea- 
son for it is not far toseek—some 
parts of Scotland, as Ayrshire and 
Stirlingshire, where the struggles for 
independent national life were most 
persistently fought out, teeming 
with historical associations. By 
the friendly help of one of these 
gentlemen I was soon enabled to 
realise very vividly the time 
mentioned on Semple’s monument 
in connection with the locality. In 
the first place, was there anything 
further known with certainty re- 
garding the three men recorded by 
the chisel of Old Mortality —of John 
Semple himself, of the Laird of 
Kilkerran of that generation, and 
of the Cornet who bore the good 
name of Douglas? Of the first 
two I soon found there was; but 
nothing of the third, who may be 
dismissed with the hope he per- 
severed in his noble course till the 
end, and that he was the Lieutenant 
Douglas who died at Killiecrankie, 
affording a day or two’s feast to the 
corbies of that half-starved district. 

In Wodrow’s History of the Kirk 
the narrative of the murder of 
Semple is very complete. Although 
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graphic enough, however, his 
‘signed and attested’ account is 
rather too long to quote. It acquits 
the Laird of Kilkerran from the 
degradation of killing with his own 
hand an innocent man at the order 
of a Cornet; but it relates that he 
was at the time living not at Kil- 
kerran, butat his houseof Eldington, 
close tothe farm of Semple,a harmless 
but intelligent man, who had never 
borne arms against the Government, 
and who was only accused of avoid- 
ing the episcopal service, and har- 
bouring Covenanting ministers in 
defiance of the prohibition. Possibly 
out of fear of the military, a bri- 
gade of Highland savages brought 
from the far North, because the 
Gael had no sympathy with the 
Lowlander, or the collected off- 
scourings of creation called dra- 
goons, who had established them- 
selves in some force in the 
neighbourhood, and supplied their 
commissariat by pillage of the dis- 
affected, the laird offered to conduct 
a party to Semple’s homestead. The 
offer being accepted, he actually did 
so, having first regaled the soldiers 
at his own house. It was in April 
and at midnight : ‘ John, hearing 
the sound of their feet about the 
steading, and a confused noise of 
whispering, dreaded what was the 
matter, and at length concluded to 
venture his escape out at a narrow 
window ;’ but just as he was ‘half- 
out and half in,’ five or six shots 
discharged at once brought him 
down. This feat accomplished, 
‘they and the said laird went to the 
barns of Bargany, and drank and 
caroused till next night.’ 

Both the places mentioned, Bar- 
gany and Kilkerran, which are a 
few miles away, still exist in pos- 
session of the same families. The 
great houses nearest the ruined 
church, with its monuments, stood 
then exactly the same as now—large 
peel towers with circular staircases 
and coign turrets, like French 
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houses of the same date, and large 
additions built on, with walls 
rough-cast and dormer windows. 
These are Killochan, the place of 
the Cathcarts, one of the early 
Scottish boronetcies; and Penkili, 
the seat of a still older family, the 
Boyds, whose history dates in the 
Kilmarnock line from the days of 
King Robert the Bruce. Penkill 
Castle is one of the most interesting 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century houses in Ayrshire, and has 
been celebrated by the present 
writer in a series of sonnets and 
pictures lately published. The 
earliest part of the house was built 
about 1500, a thick-walled high 
tower ; the corner turrets in the top 
room of which, with their three 
loopholes for arrows or musketry, 
have been turned into dressing 
closets, the room itself having been 
decorated in a fantastic manner. 
Perhaps the writer may be allowed 
to quote the sonnet he wrote about 
this chamber, which was originally 
in the language of the ballads : 


THE BOWER. 

In the old house there is a chamber high, 

Diapered with wind-scattered plane-tree 
leaves ; 

And o’er one corbelled window that receives 

The sunrise, we've inscribed right daintily, 

‘ Come, O fair Morn, fulfilling prophecy!’ 

Over another, western watch doth keep, 

Is writ, ‘O Eve, bring thou the nurseling 
Sleep !’ 

Adorning the old walls as best we may. 

For up this bower-stair in long-vanished 
years, 

The bridegroom brought his bride and shut 
the door ; 

Here too closed weary eyes with kindred’s 
tears, 

While mourners’ feet were hushed upon 
the floor : 

And still it seems these old trees and brown 
hills 

Remember also our past joys and ills. 


Shortly after the Reformation, be- 

fore the Church government or 

forms of worship were fixed, one of 

the Boyds of Penkill was Arch- 

bishop of Glasgow; but after that 

they adhered steadily to Presby- 
F2 
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terianism, and several, great lights 
in the Kirk belonged to the family. 
One of these, who was also a poet, 
Zacherie, preached before Cromwell. 
and called him very hard names to 
his face—the ‘eccentric old gentle- 
man!’ as Carlyle styles him. The 
tradition is that Thurloe wished the 
Protector to give him a warrant 
for the arrest of the fearless 
preacher; but that Cromwell an- 
swered him that he would deal with 
him in a different fashion, and sent 
for him to eat and drink with him 
in his lodgings; with which in- 
vitation the minister complied, 
when they settled into prayer, and 
the Protector continued his sup- 
plication for three hours, to the 
astonishment and delight of the 
Rev. Zacherie. 

Some extracts from the poetry of 
this remarkable man were published 
by Pennant, and have been often 
quoted as the most absurd on 
record; and some verses there are in 
his ‘Flowers of Zion’ that no doubt 
bear out this character, as the 
soliloquy of Jonah after the whale 
had swallowed him, and he cries, 
What house is this ? Here’s neither fire nor 


candle, 
Where I no thing but guts of fishes handle? 


Or where the sailors find him in 
the bottom of the ship in the storm, 
and question him as to his business 
there, when he replies, 


Iam a man come of ‘the Hebrew nation; 
Iam a prophet, that’s my occupation ! 


But it is very doubtful whether 
these simplicities, absurdities if you 
will, do not enhance the interest of 
the poems, which are fall of curious 
matter and novel points of view, 
mixed with passages of considerable 
power. ‘his ‘Historie of Jonah,’ 
for example, is a dialogue between 
the Shipmaster of Tarsus, the 
Sailors, Jonab, the men of Niniveh, 
and the King thereof, ‘The Lord’ 
being an interlocutor, who acts a 
part somewhat like the chorus in 
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the ancient drama. When Jonah 
sneaks out of the way on shipboard 
we have the following : 


THE LORD. 

It is my mind to suffer for a space 

That seas be calm and that the winds do 
cease ; 

I'll let the main saile flap against the yard, 

So that no use of compass or of card 

Be for a while, that when the storm shall 
blowe 

“o suddenly, the sailors then may know 

That Heaven’s in wrath against some 
wicked sinner 

That is aboord the ship and lurketh in her. 

O ye, my winds, that hitherto your course 

Have barréd in, break out with all your 
force ! 

Let them to know my wrath is kindled hot, 

Make seas to swell e’en like a seething pot, 

Blow hard until to hells they down be driv’n, 

And mount again up to the very Heav’n. 


There were other poets besides 
this clergyman in the family. 
Robert, who was Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, and wrote 
in Latin, his longest poem being 
entitled ‘ Ad Christum servatorem 
Hecatombe ;’ and Mark Alexander, 
one of the ‘Scotchmen Abroad,’ who 
fought in the French service, and 
studied law at Toulouse. Born in 
1562 at Penkill, he returned there 
to die ; and his poems, also in Latin, 
twelve in number, with the names 
of flowers, Rosa, Lilium, Nardus, &c., 
are preserved, but still in manu- 
script as far as I know. 

One of the most inexplicable 
facts in Scottish history is the 
enthusiasm for the Stuarts after 
three quarters of a century of the 
most tyrannical and useless per- 
secution—an enthusiasm existing 
even in parts of the country that 
had suffered severely. The Duke 
of York, afterwards James II. of 
England, while in Edinburgh in 
the worst time of the persecution, 
attended the meetings of the 
Council at the Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh, and enjoyed looking on 
when the torture of the boot was 
inflicted, as if it were an interesting 
experiment. On one occasion, re- 
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lated by Wodrow, one of the lords, 
perhaps to please the Duke, accused 
the gaoler of not striking with all 
his might ; on which the man offered 
his accuser the mallet and bade 
him do it himself! Buckle men- 
tions this habit of the Duke, and 
expresses his astonishment that for 
such a wretch, a disgrace to human 
nature, so many should have risked 
their fortunes and their lives. 
While the Boyds of Penkill and 
Trochrague were steady patriots 
and Presbyterians, the head of the 
elder branch of the family, the 
Karl of Kilmarnock, lost his head 
for the Pretender. 


To return from this long digres- 
sion, a few days after our first con- 
versation my intelligent friend 


procured me a sight of the earliest 
record-book of the Kirk Sessions 
of the parish, telling me that I 
would there find something more 
about Kilkerran. This curious frag- 


mentary note-book had been lined 
with transparent paper and carefully 
bound. The writing of the earliest 
portion was more like that of 1550 
than of the end of the seventeenth 
century, and required some care at 
first to decipher; but the trouble 
was fully rewarded, for I found to 
my great amusement the tables 
turned on the cowardly creature, 
the laird, the Kirk Session having 
made him stand in sackcloth in the 
church every Sunday for nearly 
half a year, not indeed for the 
murder of Semple, but for the 
‘deadly sin’ of a breach of the 
seventh commandment ! 

But the more I read in this 
Sessions-book, which began shortly 
after the expulsion of the Stuarts, 
when the Kirk of Scotland attained 
to its highest power, the more in- 
teresting it became. Here was an 
unquestionable record, hitherto un- 
edited, of the ‘tyranny’ of Pres- 
byterianism so startlingly described 
by Buckle in the third volume of 
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his History of Civilisation. ‘When 
the Scotch Kirk was at the height 
of its power, we may search history 
in vain for any institution which 
can compare with it, except the 
Spanish Inquisition. Between these 
two there is a close and intimate 
analogy,’ are the words with which 
he concludes his absurdly sensa- 
tional invective against a Church 
which was always much more the 
servant than the master of the 
people, and which in no instance 
whatever administered punishment 
to its dissenters or enemies. The 
identity of the people and the 
clergy he owns more than once ;. 
but he never notices the fact that 
the Church never had the power to 
punish heresy, and never tried to 
do so, while its own members could 
disobey it, and did in effect con-.. 
stantly disobey it, the only autho. 
rity the Kirk ever had being 
popular approbation! ‘In 1603,’ 
he says, ‘James ascended the 
throne of England, and the struggle 
began in earnest. It lasted, with 
few interruptions, eighty-five years, 
and during its continuance the Pres.~ 
byterian clergy never wavered; they 
were always on the side of the people, 
steady to the good cause. Besides 
being the champions of popular 
liberty, they were the champions. 
of popular independence.’ Yet he 
constantly recurs to the monstrous. 
exaggeration that they abused their 
power, and ruled with a rod of 
iron, whereas the lay elements 
in the Sessions and Presbyteries 
were more powerful than the 
clerical, because more numerous. 
In the Kirk Sessions-book of the 
Parish of Dailly, the minister’s 
name never occurs except at his 
ordination in 1691, with which 
event the record begins; and the 
only mention of him afterwards is 
his presence at the meetings. The 
adherents of the national form of 
faith died for it by hundreds 
on the scaffold; but from the 
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moment of its ascendency no 
bodily punishment by force ap- 
pears in history, and its penances 
were purely ecclesiastical, and 
could not be enforced by the civil 
ower. Just the year before 
enaio was shot while escaping by 
the window, ‘ half in and half out,’ 
George Martin, a ‘reader’ or pro- 
bationer of the parish of Dailly, 
was hanged in the Grassmarket of 
Edinburgh ; but when the turn of 
the Kirk comes we hear of no re- 
venge, nor so much as retributive 
justice. The Laird of Kilkerran 
conforms and kisses the rod, stand- 
ing in sackcloth, for adultery ; but 
he is not shot, nor even lynched, 
dying in his bed. And yet Buckle 
compares the action of the Kirk to 
that of the Spanish Inquisition— 
the cruellest and blackest institution 
of the cruellest religion the world 
has ever seen. 

We are not, however, writing a 
defence of the Scotch or their 
Kirk, the most simple and national 
of all Kirks, and it is high time to 
give the reader some specimens of 
the curious Sessions-book. The 
meetings are almost invariably for 
the maintenance of discipline, and 
to correct the crying sins of the 
district, which are _ generally 
breaches of the Fourth or of the 
Seventh Commandments. The ap- 
pearance of impropriety is the 
signal for a searching enquiry, and, 
if confession is not immediately 
made, the investigation goes on 
with unflinching perseverance for 
years, as in the case of John Craw- 
ford and Ann Kennedy, the ‘ sede- 
runts’ relating to which go through 
the greater part of the volume. 
As a picture of the times, and as 
showing the modus operandi, we 
give the following quotation : 


Daillie, October 26, 93. (1693) The min’. 
and elders mett after sermon, and after 
prayer, 

James Hutchesone and William Gordoiin 
are appointed to goe to Mayboll the next 
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week, and to ask Ann Kennedie if she be 
with child, and to whom it is. 


November 23". 
Ann Kennedie confesseth herself to be 
with child, and says it is to John Craifiird. 
John Craifiird compeired; and denieth 
that ever he had any dalling with said 
Ann. 
January 14*, ’94. 
John Craifird is to be cited here the 
next Sabbath for the second time. 


January 21%, ’94. 

John Craifird of Ballgarrath compeired 
for the second time, and still denies that he 
had any dealling with Ann Kennedie; but 
confesseth that he came into Drimbirle 
yeard at the yett, under the clouds of the 
night, she being there. And sat down with 
her at a tree root, and that the peoples 
looking out of the window caused him to 
leave her and go over. 


February 25%, ’94. 

James Hutcheson and William Gordoin, 
being appointed to wait on Ann Kennedie 
when she was in labour, report that the 
said Ann declared to them with solemn 
assevorans, that she never knew a man but 
John Craitfird of Balgarrath. He is ap- 
pointed to be cited against the third day of 
March. 

March 3", ’94. 

The minister reports that he went to Ann 
Kennedie upon Tiiesday the twenty-seventh 
of Feberwary, and that she s. the same to 
him that she said to James Hutcheson and 
William Gordoin, after he had told her 
that he looked upon her as a dying person. 

John Craifird compeired, and after he 
was obtested to be ingeniioiis, he answered 
that he had no more to say than he s. be- 
fore, and desyred that the witness might be 
tryed as narroiily as possible. 

John Baird in Killkerran declares upon 
oath that he saw John Craiifiird and Ann 
Kennedie comeing doiin to Donnan Stops, 
heartie and merry together, she haveing 
her hand upon his shoiilder, aboiit elevon 
hours in the forenoon, and that he never 
saw any other ill appearance betwixt her 
and him. 

Si¢ sub. Joun Batrp. 

James Stewart. servant to Drummelland, 
declareth upon oath that he heard the —— 
persons in the chamber about the daining 
of the day, the chamber being dark, on 
that night William Courlie was married. 
And that she and he was locked in the 
barn of Drimbirle about ane hour, but 
that he never heard Ann Kennedie say that 
John Craiifiird had been with her in the 
barn. 
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Margaret Donnald, Drummelland’s ser- 
vant, declareth upon oath that John Crai- 
fird and Ann Kennedie was together on 
ane fast day about the 18th Mii, 93. And 
that she came not in till two or three after- 
noon, and that she went out about the tyme 
the people went to the kirk, and that she 
saw him and her alone in the barn, and 
that one of them bad her lock the door, 
whilk she did, because the laird and the 
lady was comeing out. 

Robert M'Caw, servant to Drummelland, 
declares upon oath that he never saw any 
appearance of basnes betwixt John Crai- 
fird and Ann Kennedie, nor never heard 
him confess that he was guiltie with her ; 
he depones also that John Craifiird went 
to Drumburle about ten of clock at night on 
that night William Courlie was married 
and that Joan M‘Nabine told him after 
wards that she found them in a chamber 
about the middle of ye night. 

Andrew Stewart, millar in Drumburle, 
declareth upon oath that he hath no splen 
at John Craifird, and that there is no- 
thing makes him to fix guilt more upon him 
than another, and that he saw John Crai- 
fird draw Ann Kennedie into the wood by 
the apron or belt. . . 


March 4", ’94. 

Drummelland, yo"., declareth upon oath 
that he never heard John Craifird di- 
rectlie nor indirectlie say that he had deal- 
ings with Ann Kennedie. His Lady de- 
clares the same upon oath, but that when 
she asked the same Ann to qm she was 
with child, she answered that it should gett 

no other father but John Craiifiird. .. . 

Sic subscribitur D. Kennepre. 


James Kennedie declares upon oath that 
he never advised his daughter Ann Ken- 
nedie to blame John Craifird; neither 
knew he any that did advise her to doe it. 

Sic subscribitur Ja. KeENNEDIE. 


Maii last, ’94. 

Ann Kennedie compeired, and being again 
obtested to tell who was ye father of the 
child she brought forth, she declares still 
that it has no other father than John 
Craifiird of Ballgarrath ; and if it were the 
last word she had to speak, she never knew 
any other but him. 

John Craiifiird compeired, and being ob- 
tested to tell whether or not he was guiltie 
of the sin of fornicat®. with Ann Kennedie, 
continues to deny the same. They being 
both called face to face, the s. John asked 
her what was the reason why she did not 
tell him she was with child to him before 
she told his sister? She answers him that 
she told him in a place called the seat-bush, 
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in Drumburle garth: he denieth. Also, he 
said that she came to Thomas Donnan to 
gett some herbs, and declared to him, with 
holden up hands, that she was not with 
child at that tyme: which she denied. 

Ann Kennedie says that he desyred Joan 
M‘Nabine to advyse her to give the child 
to another and not to him: w*. he denieth. 

The said John alledged that she con- 
descended upon the tymes, one way to his 
sister and another to the session, qth she 
denies. 


Maii 19*, ’95. 
John Craifiird of Balgarrath is to be 
cited to the next session. 


Maii 26, ’95. 
John Craifiird compeired and still de- 
nieth wickedness with Ann Kennedie, and 


he has gotten a double of the oath of pur- 
gation to consider upon. 


Maii 31, ’96. 

James Hutcheson reports that John Crai- 
fird w*. give no answer until he spoke 
with the minis". The minister is appointed 
to speak with him, and to report what he 
says. 


Septr. 20, ’96. 
The minister is to speak to James Ken- 
nedie in Burnfoot, to send for his daughter 
Ann out of Galloway as soon as possible. 


May 16, 1697. 

Ann Kennedie called, compeired, and ad- 
heres to her former asseveration. She is 
appointed to appear three Sabbaths in 
publick, and then to be absolved. 


Junii 13, 1697. 

This day Ann Kennedie was absolved 
from her confessed fornicatii, with the re- 
servation that if any oyer thing be found 
out agst. her in that matter, the Session 
shall have libertie to call for her: but she 
still asserts that John Craiford is the 
father of her child. 


August first, 97. 

John Craiford of Ballgarrath called, and 
compeiring still denys furnicatii with Ann 
Kennedie. He was desired to tell what 
course he would take to clear himself of 
the alledged scandall, and answered he was 
content to purge himself by oath before the 
Session, but if that could not be allowed, 
before the whole congregation. He is de- 
layed till the next presbiterie be over, and 
has promised to submitt himself to what- 
ever advise the presbiterie shall give anent 
him. 

Septr. 18, 1698. 

The Session appoints the minis? to take 
the Presbiterie’s advice anent Ballgarrath’s 
purging himself by oath. 








October 9, 1698. 
This day, according to the Presbiterie’s 
advice, Ballgarrath, now John Craiford of 
Keir, was publicklie rebuiked for his scan- 
dalous carriage with Ann Kennedie, and 
afterwards purge! himself by oath of all 
carnall dealing with her, immediately after 
the forenoon’s sermon. 





Thus, from October 1693 for five 
years, in spite of the continued 
denial of the accused, the Kirk 
Session follows him up, and at the 
end he is rebuked for ‘ scandalous 
carriage, and made, besides, to 
take an oath of his innocence, 
‘the oath of purgation’ it is called, 
which seems to have been kept 
ready, so that he took away a 
‘double’ of it for consideration. 

The sin of which Kennedy is ac- 
cused is the one most commonly 
before the Session; but various 
others appear, and most promi- 
nently that of breaking the Sab- 
bath. The following has the ad- 
ditional interest of showing that 
potatoes were cultivated in Ayr- 
shire at this early date— 


Daillie, Agust 15, 1697. 
James Kennedie in Glengie delated for 
digging potatoiis on the Sabbath day. He 
is to be cited to the next session. 


Agust 22, °97. 

James Kennedie compeired, and denyed 
that he broke the Sabbath day by digging 
potatoiis, but that he delved two or three 
for makeing up his yeard-dyke, which 
neighbour's nolt had broke ye night before. 

James Din and his wife to be cited as 
witnesses against next session. 


Agust 29, 1697. 

James Din and his wife declare that they 
saw James Kennedie in Glengie, upon a 
Sabbath day, lout up and down forgainst 
his oune house. 


Sepr. 5, 1697. 
William Gordoun appointed to deall with 
James Kennedie in Glengie, anent his 
breach of ye Sabbath. 





December 19, 1697. 

James Kennedie in Glengie compeired, 
and confessed that he sinned in mending 
his dyke upon the Lord’s day, but still 
denys his digging of potatotis, The elders 


are to deal with him to bring him to a 
fuller confession. 
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Agust 14, 1698. 

It being reported by some members of 
the Session that James Kennedie of Glengio 
cannot be prevailed with to confesse any 
more than he had already done, he is ap- 
pointed to be rebuiked publicklie on the 
twentie eight of Agust for what he has con- 
fessed, and then absolved. 





Agust 28, 1698. 

James Kennedie was this day publicklie 
rebuiked for prophaning the Sabbath day 
by mending his yeard dyke, and then dis- 
missed. 


We now come upon the name of 
our old friend the Laird of Kil- 
kerran, who, fourteen years before, 
led the party of soldiers at mid. 
night to the murder of Semple. 
The ‘ malignant,’ as Cromwell would 
have called him, has now become a 
lamb in the fold of the Kirk, as did 
nearly every other man active in 
the ferocious persecution under the 
Stuart rule. Some of these are 
vividly described by Wodrow. 
Ramsay of Linlithgow, for in- 
stance—who prepared the extraor- 
dinary pageant on Charles II.’s 
birthday after his ‘ blessed restora- 
tion,’ showing wooden figures of 
Rebellion, the Covenant, &c., pre- 
sided over by the ‘ Devil, as an 
Angel of Light,’ and got himself 
made Bishop of Dunblane— is said, 
after the entrance of William of 
Orange, to have ‘ entered into again 
and renewed the Covenants, 
with uplifted hands to the Lord.’ 
Kilkerran seems to have done the 
like, and not to have been spared 
humiliation. Imagine the cowed 
creature, proprietor of a consider- 
able portion of the land of the 
parish, appearing day after day in 
sackcloth before all his acquaint- 
ances and dependants ! 





Daly, Sep". 10, 1699. 


Upon the report of Alex'., Laird of Kill- 
kerran, living in adultery with Jonat Smith 
his servant, now in Kirkmichael parosh, the 
minis¥. is appointed to write totheSession of 
Kirkmichael to cause cite the s*, Jonat Smith 
to compeir before this session at the next 
meeting. 
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The min". of Kirkmichael’s answer in 
full received wherein he gives ane ac- 
count that Jonat Smith had confessed there 
adultery with Killkerran; but for the pre- 
sent was not able to travel, being bad. 
Killkerran is to be cited to compeir before 
the Session at the next meeting. 


Decf. 17, ’99. 

Killkerran compeired and confessed the 
sin of adultery with the s*. Jonat Smith, 
he himself being a married person, was 
cited, apud acta, to compeir before the Pres- 
biterie of Air, on Wednesday next, the 
twentieth instant. 


March 24, 1700. 

Killkerran being remitted by the Pres'try 
of Air to the Sess. for censure, he’s ap- 
pointed to appear the next Lord’s day in 
sackcloth in ye ordinary place of repentance, 
and there to receive a publick rebuik, for 
the sin of adultery with Janet Smith. 


March 28, 1700. 

This day Killkerran having been pub- 
lickly rebuiked, was appointed to appear in 
sackcloth every Sabbath day for some space 
of time. 
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August 4, 1700. 

Killkerran having frequently appeared 
before the congregation, is appointed to 
wait upon the next Presbiterie. 

August 18, 1700. 

Killkerran having appeared before the 
Pbty., and by them judged penitent and 
remitted to this Session, they appoint him 
to be absolved the next Lord’s day. 

August 25, 1700. 

Sederunt withthe Minf., Elders, and Dea- 

cons, ut supra, 


Killkerran was absolved according to 
appointment. 

We may safely say it was the 
force of public opinion alone that 
thus humbled the most powerful 
man in the parish, not for his 
having been an enemy to the now 
dominant power, but for his im- 
morality ; and this is what has been 
called cruelty and tyranny, only 
equalled by that of the Inquisition 
in Spain! 





THE KORAN VERSUS TURKISH REFORM. 


HE entire fabric of Mussulman 
society is woven upon the 
Koran. That is the fibre and tissue 
of the body-politic, so minutely 
intertwined with it that to attempt 
to disentangle them is to destroy 
life. What patriotism was to the 
Roman citizen, religion is to the 
Mussulman. The Sultan happens 
to be temporal ruler of the Turks ; 
but it is to his spiritual authority 
that the orthodox Mussulman popu- 
lation of the world yields obedience. 
He is to them the Pddishah ; but 
he is also the Vicar of God, the 
Successor of the Prophet, the Pon- 
tiff of Mussulmans, the Refuge of 
the World, and the Shadow of God. 
What the Pope is to the Ultramon- 
tane Catholic the Sultan is to the 
devout Mohammedan. He has re- 
ceived his investiture from the 


Prophet, and, were he to preach a 
crusade against Christendom, every 
true believer would flock to his 
standard. Religion has set a strong 
stamp on other nations—witness 
the gloomy and fierce fanaticism of 
the Spanish soldier of the Cross, 


i.e. of the priest. But to find any- 
thing like a parallel we must go 
back to the Jews, the prototypes of 
the Mohammedans. There we see 
the zeal, the ruthless barbarity 
towards aliens in faith, the clan- 
ship, the Pharisaic washing and 
attention to minutis, the contempt 
for the general humanities of life 
which still distinguish the followers 
of the Prophet. 

Such being the case, if we are 
to form any just estimate of the 
Turk’s capacity for reform, it will 
be necessary to observe the attitude 
of the Koran towards this question. 
At first sight all looks hopeful. 
There is an air of sententious 
philanthropy about it. Its pages 
teem with precepts of charity and 


hospitality, and of care for the 
interests of women, orphans, and the 
weak. Nay, its protecting arms 
embrace even the brute creation. 
It breathes the very essence of the 
purest democracy, and establishes a 
community in which all outward 
distinctions vanish in the presence 
of religion. But the most. casual 
observation reveals the fact that 
these benefits are reserved for co. 
religionists alone. Here is the flaw, 
That wide philanthropy which 
seemed to hail all men as brothers 
is narrowed to the circle of a 
sect. Thus, in proportion as the 
conscientious Mohammedan _fol- 
lows the teaching of the Koran, so 
does he find himself departing 
farther from that law of cosmopoli- 
tan love which seems to be gaining 
ground among Christians. He is 
forced in uponhis own people. The 
love that he lavishes on them 
widens the gulf which separates 
him from the Christian. ‘Come 
out from among them and be a 
peculiar people,’ is the keynote of 
the Koran. ‘O true believers, con- 
tract not an intimate friendship 
with any besides yourselves. If 
good happen unto you it grieveth 
them; and if evil befall you they 
rejoice at it.’ Their hatred is 
plainly evident; but their breasts 
conceal even more, and when they 
meet in private ‘they bite their 
finger ends out of wrath against 
you.’ Therefore say unto them, 
* Die in your wrath.’ 

It may be hard for anyone reared 
amid the busy life of the West, 
which day by day assumes, Proteus- 
like, some new shape, to picture 
to himself a government which is 
content to make every new problem 
as it arises square with a code 
inelastic as the Mosaic dispensation. 
Yet this is the case in Turkey: 
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The author of the Koran knew the 
power of dogmatic assertion. He 
made no wavering bid for supre- 
macy. When Moseilama,a religious 
rival, wrote a courteous request to 
Mohammed that he would share the 
world with him, the Prophet began 
his reply, ‘ Mohammed, the Apostle 
of God, to Moseilama the liar.’ This 
was typical of his treatment of 
dissent. If anything could argue 
the divinity of his commission, it 
would be the marvellous fact that 
he stereotyped a society, and it has 
retained the distinct impress of his 
hand down to the present day. 
The ‘ unchangeableness of the East’ 
is due to its intolerance of foreign- 
ers ; but its intolerance of foreigners 
is due to the teaching of the Koran, 
which is as applicable now as in 
the days when the Prophet received 
his revelations from the Angel 
Gabriel. Each promise of reform 
extorted by Western diplomacy is 
glibly made by Parisian-taught 
Pashas who know its value. But 
it is resented as an impious insult 
to their creed by the fanatics who 
form the bulk of the nation. 

There have been reformers in Tur- 
key, notably the Sultans Selim III. 
and Mahmond II. But they were 
branded with the titles of Giaour 
and renegade ; and every ameliora- 
tion which they were enabled to 
effect in the condition of their people 
had to undergo the determined 
opposition of the old Turkish party, 
goaded on in their fanaticism by 
the Ulema, from which both the 
Church and the Law are recruited. 
In both professions an accurate and 
detailed knowledge of the Koran 
qualifies for the highest offices. 
Let anyone who would form an 
idea of what liberality of mind is 
to be expected from the members 
of the former profession, picture 
to himself a Pharisee of the Phari- 
sees, educated solely in the sacred 
writings, his mind warped from 
early childhood by a slavish obe- 
dience to the letter ; or, if he would 
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estimate the intelligence of the 
lower ranks of the Church, the 
Dervishes, let him witness a band 
of these fanatics seated on the 
ground, their bodies swaying to 
and fro as they chant their low, 
monotonous wail, in ever crescendo 
tones, till at length they fall foam- 
ing on the ground in epilepsy. 
One might as well look for the 
virtues typical of a priesthood in 
a swarm of negroes maddening 
themselves for some bioody ‘cus- 
tom.’ Till a very recent change 
transferred the patronage, the per- 
son chosen to fill the supreme judi- 
cial post in Egypt was appointed 
by the Sultan, his sole qualification 
being that he should know the 
Koran by heart. What reform in 
judicature can be expected from a 
Turkish judge whose only guide is 
the Koran, supplemented by the 
Multeka, the digest of the canon 
law to which he refers for prece- 
dents? If ordered to admit a Rayah’s 
evidence, he replies that it is super- 
fluous, the Koran declaring that the 
Christian is necessarily a liar, Why 
should a case be decided in his 
favour? He is not even a man! 
When the judge studies his legal 
handbook he finds such precepts as 
‘Slay the unbeliever: set a mark 
upon him, so that everyone shall 
know him as he passes, and heap 
every indignity on him as a sacred 
duty.’ What likelihood is there of 
such men abating one iota of the 
law? The most crass ignorance 
prevails among them; ignorance, 
not of indolence, but of purpose. 
They resist all external knowledge. 
Geography, science, and mathe- 
mics are useless, and even worse. 
For all men were born naturally 
disposed to the Mussulman faith; 
it is education which perverts them. 
Thus every official brings to the 
exercise of his profession a mind 
warped by special study, whose 
aim has been to subordinate every 
inquisitive thought to the written 
law. As the Chinaman goes to 
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search his archives for a precedent 
at every turn of life, so the Turk 
resorts to his Koran. If the in- 
junctions of the Koran coincide 
with the Tanzimat of Abdul Medjid, 
well and good; if not, the devout 
Mussulman knows his duty. The 
Sultan is his P&édishah, and can 
frame any law that he likes. But 
God is greater than the Padishah, 
and He revealed to His Prophet 
every law that it was necessary to 
obey. It was, however, in this 
unlooked-for quarter that the late 
movement originated, and these 
are the men who must assume 
much of its direction. The policy 
which they have inaugurated will 
demand heavy sacrifices — little 
short of self-effacement. They will 
have to wean themselves from their 
most cherished convictions, and 
strain every nerve to calm the 
irritated fanaticism of the laity, 
which they have so long been en- 
gaged in fostering. 

When we see such men as Fuad 
and Ali Pasha crushed, by a fanatic 
and priest-ridden people, in their 
noble efforts to redeem their country, 
we gain some idea of the para- 
mount influence of the Koran. 
Every incident in its history tends 
to enhance its awe and confirm its 
authority. It is eternal and un- 
created. The original copy, bound 
in silk, and studded with jewels of 
Paradise, has lain from everlasting 
beside God’s throne. Even the 
Prophet was only permitted to as- 
sure his faith by seeing it once a 
year. The Mnussulmans typify this 
reverence by the outward respect 
which they pay to the book. They 
are forbidden to touch it without 
having first undergone the legal 
purification ; and lest anyone should 
err through inadvertence, they 
write on the back, ‘ Let none touch 
it but those who are clean.’ It is 


instructive to observe howeven such 
a man as Fuad Pasha found it ne- 


cessary to enlist the Koran on his 
side. 


It was the same attempt that 
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Montalembert and others before 
and after him have made to recon. 
cile the irreconcilable; and it met 
with like success. They rose in 
rebellion against the power which 
crushed individual thought, and 
they retired crushed and broken. 
hearted from the conflict. This 
has been the case with every inno- 
vator in Turkey. Sultan Selim 
was met in turn by the sullen 
opposition of every interest with 
which he attempted to deal. Army, 
Church, Law, and Diplomacy alike 
closed their ranks against the 
reformer; and it was not long 
before the hand of the assassin 
checked his career. Mahmoud fol- 
lowed resolutely in his steps, having 
first freed himself from the over- 
shadowing influence of the janis. 
saries by the simple process of ex- 
termination. But he lived isolated 
from his people—a mark for their 
scorn as the ‘Infidel Padishah.’ 
Then came the reign of Abdul 
Medjid, bright with its prospect of 
reform. But his Tanzimat met with 
the fate of the Tanzimats of Pio 
Nono and Ferdinand of Naples, and 
many another parchment which 
raised the hopes of Liberal Europe. 
How little came of it we can judge 
by a brief retrospect of the last five- 
and-twenty years. He struggled 
nobly to dispel the torpor which 
was stifling the national life ; but all 
his efforts were vain. Then Abdul 
Aziz ascended the throne, a ruler 
after his people’s heart, ie. a 
staunch upholder of the Sacred 
Faith. His impotent and selfish 
reign is now a completed chapter 
of history; and once more we see 
a reforming Sultan on the throne. 
If anything could make one 
doubt the incompatibility of the 
Koran with reform, it would be 
the assurance of that true patriot 
as well as Mussulman, Fuad Pasha. 
He distinctly asserts, not its com- 
patibility only, but its actual ad- 
vantage over every other form of 
religion for the work. Islamism, 
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unfettered by dogmas and the 
narrow prejudices of Christian 
sects, is free as the wind of heaven 
to catch up every wandering cur- 
rent of opinion. Islamism is the 
repository of all truth, therefore 
she opens her arms to science. 
Each re-discovery that Christen- 
dom makes is not to be scouted 
as the invention of the Giaours, 
but gladly received as a lifting of 
the veil from the secrets hid from 
all time in the Koran. We might 
fancy we were reading some Papal 
allocution, making curious assump- 
tion of brotherhood between Ultra- 
montanism and Liberalism — be- 
tween Science, which spurns all 
obstacles, and the Papacy, which 
casts down its gauntlet ‘impossibile’ 
in the path. Rather, perhaps, we 
should sadly mark the incongruity 
of the deductions of a high-minded 
man, whatever his creed may be, 
with the vulgar realities of life. 
Fuad Pasha, in his spiritual read- 
ing of the Koran, closed his eyes to 
the fact that others read it by the 
letter. 

When Christianity, leaving the 
catacombs in which it had lurked, 
dared to measure itself against the 
polytheism of Rome, it was in its 
dogmatic certainty that it found 
its keenest weapon. Rome had 
become the diversoriwm of the 
religious world. New and fantas- 
tic forms of worship jostled one 
another in their pursuit of prose- 
lytes, each one pointing out some 
new path to heaven. The Epi- 
curean had-a pitying smile alike 
for all; but the Stoic’s earnest 
nature could not rest. He sought 
for some clue to eternity; and, 
finding none, fell back on annihila- 
tion. But even here his wavering 
voice betrayed his doubt. Thought 
might recoil, dazed by its effort to 
pierce the future. But when driven 
in upon itself the soul refused to 
believe that it was born to perish. 
lt was to this disorganised mass 
that the trumpet notes of Chris- 
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tianity rang out with their clear 
sound. There was no need to listen 
to the claims of rival religions. 
All alike were false. Liberality 
was but another name for indiffer- 
ence. There was the certainty of 
Heaven for the Christian, of Hell 
for the Pagan. So, too, the strength 
of Mohammedanism lay in its ex- 
clusiveness. With one stroke the 
Prophet cleared the ground of 
rivals. There had been prophets, 
it is true, from Moses to Jesus, and 
their writings were contained in 
104 books. All, however, were 
lost but the Pentateuch, the Psalms, 
the Gospel, and the Koran. The 
first three of these were pronounced 
so corrupt as to be worthless. One, 
therefore, alone remained — the 
Koran. The Reformer tolerated 
no lukewarm partisans. They 
must believe in toto or not at all. 
For the opinion which some have 
held that a man might be saved in 
his own religion, if sincere, is 
directly contradicted by the Koran 
—especially in the words, ‘ Who- 
ever followeth any other religion 
than Islamism, it shall not be 
accepted of him, and at the last day 
he shall be of those that perish.’ 
In the oft-repeated petition, too, 
which answers to the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Moslem begs that he may be 
kept ‘in the right way ’—i.e. in 
the Mohammedan religion, ‘not in 
the way of those against whom 
God is incensed ’—i.e. Christians. 
The Prophet will not stay to 
parley with dissent. 

Those who are not with him are 
against him. It is true that, as 
though foreseeing the schisms of 
later days, especially the bitter 
animosity of the Sonnite and 
Shiite factions, he exclaims bitterly 
that his own people will be more 
rebellious than the heathen. The 
Jews have 71, the Christians 72, but 
his disciples will have 73 sects. 
But whatever may have been his 
fear for the future, he never be- 
trayed it in hislanguage. There is 
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the true dogmatic ring about that. 
‘Good and evil shall not be held 
equal.’ He swept away the super- 
stitions of the Arabs like the wind 
of the desert, and proclaimed anew 
the religion which Abraham be- 
queathed to his posterity and Ish- 
mael handed down to the children 
of the desert. The Law was the 
rule till Christ came, then the 
Gospel; but both were set aside by 
the Koran, which, however, does 
not contradict, but is more explicit, 
and enforces the observance of much 
that was negligently performed 
before. Men were originally ‘pro- 
fessors of one religion only, but 
they dissented therefrom.’ This 
_was Islam, which was held till the 
murder of Abel, or, as some think, 
until the time of Noah. Such being 
the case, it was the duty of be- 
lievers to spread the true faith. 
‘Fight for and contribute to your 
religion, and beware of the fate of 
the Israelites who did not do so,’ 
were the Prophet’s words; and, as 
soon as he had collected a sufficient 
force under his banner, he preached 
a crusade against his enemies, i.e. 
those who differed from him. This 
ordinance has never been annulled. 
The growing power of the West 
may have admonished the Turk to 
suspend the performance of his 
duty, but it remains a sacred duty 
for all that. 

How well the founder of Islamism 
succeeded in his endeavour to es- 
tablish an enduring theocracy we 
see in the case of modern Turkey. 
The Turkomans have squatted on 
the country which they seized under 
Osman, and are to this day the 
same people. They hold it as a 
foreign garrison, without an at- 
tempt at assimilation with the 
natives. The tide of European 
progress surged around them, but 
they built it out with a wall of 
resentful prejudice. Their only 
effort at civil government was to 
put in practice the regulations suit- 
able to a tribe of predatory herds- 
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men. Small wonder, then, that the 
country should languish under such 
a rule. A well-tilled, fruitful land 
became a waste; its desolation 
made more appalling by the vestiges 
of ancient civilisation. Where the 
horse of Attila trod, the grass never 
grew again, and it withered beneath 
the Turks’ feet. Their creed con- 
demns them to stand still when all 
around is life and movement. Even, 
could the Turk consent to shake off 
his fetters of custom and imitate 
his neighbours, religion would forbid 
him. It is the clear and explicit 
preaching of predestination that 
has accomplished this physical and 
moral death. Why trouble oneself? 
‘Death will overtake us even in 
lofty towers.’ ‘There is no change 
in what God hath created.’ ‘Is. 
lam ’ signifies ‘resignation ;’ and the 
term ‘ Moslem’ (Moslemiina), or, as 
Europeans write it, ‘ Mussulman,’ 
has a like derivation. The calm 
demeanour of the Turk under the 
terror of plague, or any similar 
visitation, which excites the ad. 
miration of the restless Frank, is no 
matter of disposition, but the in- 
grained teaching of religion. 

‘Lord make us resigned unto 
Thee, and of our posterity a people 
resigned unto Thee,’ was the solemn 
prayer of Abraham and Ishmael 
when they laid the foundations of 
‘the House,’ i.e. the Caaba. Again 
and again the merit of unreasoning 
obedience is insisted on by the 
Koran. In questions of faith, it is 
‘better to follow the steps of the 
primitive Moslems, avoid disputa- 
tions, and leave the knowledge of 
the matter wholly to God.’ The 
same moral is enforced by the story 
of the patriarch Malec Ebn Ans, 
who, being enquired of why he wept 
when he was dying, made answer, 
* How should I not weep? Would 
to God that for every question de- 
cided by me according to my own 
opinion I had received so many 
stripes! Then would my accounts 


be easier. Would to God I had 
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never given any decision of my 
own!’ We cannot be surprised that 
such a system has reared a race of 
officials too indolent to study their 
rofession, and too fearful of re- 
sponsibility to depart one hair's 
breadth from the beaten track. If 
a question arises, there is no light 
to be thrown upon it from without ; 
therefore, if it is to be answered at 
all, it must be by precedent. If, 
however, the doctrine of blind ac- 
quiescence in a predetermined fate 
has removed from the Mussulman 
every incentive to exertion, in one 
case it has had a directly opposite 
effect. In the days when the Pro. 
phet was struggling to assert him. 
self against a powerful opposition, 
he saw the advantage that was to 
be gained from a fanatic soldiery. 
The doctrine of predestination is 
clearly laid down in the dispute 
between Moses and Adam. For, 
Adam, having learned from Moses 
that his rebellion was written in the 
law which was made forty years 
before his birth, asks how he could 
be blamed for doing what God wrote 
of him forty years before he was 
born, ‘nay, for what was decreed 
of him 50,000 years before the 
creation of heaven and_ earth.’ 
This was undoubtedly to be re- 
ceived as an axiom of faith. It 
was specially revealed to Moham- 
med that every soldier who fell 
fighting for his religion was pre- 
destined to an eternity of bliss. 
‘Whatever good or ill shall happen 
is irrevocably fixed and recorded 
from all eternity in the preserved 
table.’ God has secretly predeter- 
mined a man’s faith or infidelity, 
and consequently his eternal happi- 
ness or misery. No foresight or 
wisdom can alter this. Hence, ar- 
gues the Prophet, since aught that 
youcan do will not lengthen your life 
by a span, fight against the enemies 
of God, and beware lest God give 
you over to a reprobate mind. 

It was from this small cause, viz. 
the necessities of the rising Prophet, 
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that arose the implacable hatred of 
the believer to the infidel. At first 
it was a struggle for existence; but 
as the young faith gathered strength 
it became aggression. Time rolled 
on, and what had been a matter of 
policy hardened into habit. The 
motive was gone, but the feeling re- 
mained. The Koran is the staple 
of education. Thus, the earliest 
words that the child learned to re- 
peat breathed malediction against 
the Christian. When the Mussul- 
man attends his mosque, he listens 
tosuch injunctions as ‘ Fight against 
the unbelievers till the strife is at 
an end, and the religion is all of 
God’s.’ ‘Despise every other na- 
tion; regard them with horror and 
distrust. They are impure; in you 
alone is purity.’ ‘Fight for the re- 
ligion of God. He who lends on 
usury to God, God will double it.’ 
One of the seven deadly sins is 
desertion during a religious cam- 
paign. Every spring of human 
pity is purposely dried up against 
the unhappy Christian. The Mus- 
sulman is taught to believe that he 
is not only doing God service in 
persecuting the infidel, but that he 
is specially favoured in being set 
apart for this duty; and that God 
is visibly present assisting at the 
work. ‘When ye encounter the 
unbelievers, strike off their heads ;’ 
for though God could have avenged 
himself, ‘He commandeth you to 
fight His battles, that He may prove 
the one of you by the other.’ The 
evil deeds of the infidels have been 
prepared for them, for God directeth 
not the unbelieving people. Never- 
theless, they had their chance; for 
no man was condemned to punish- 
ment until an apostle had first been 
sent to warn him. Therefore, God 
declares that He will chastise them 
by the hands of the faithful, and 
will cover them with shame. In 
the same chapter, moreover, it is 
declared that the giving of drink 
to pilgrims, and visiting the temple, 
are things of little merit compared 
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with the glory of fighting for the 
religion of God. A_ grievous 
punishment is ordained against 
those who refuse to go out when 
summoned to war. They shall be 
rooted out, and an obedient people 
shall be planted in their stead. The 
believer is enjoined to slay his enemy 
wherever he finds him, even in the 
sacred months. He may feel com- 
punction, but this arises only from 
his ignorance. Itis a grievous thing 
to war in the sacred months. But 
to obstruct the way of God, and 
tempt men to idolatry, is worse. 

The cruel teaching of the Koran 
sows discord even at the hearth. 
Its disciple is bidden to separate 
from a brother or sister who may 
“be an idolater. Even marriage is 
prohibited with one of these social 
outcasts. The Turk, however, gets 
over this difficulty by forcing the 
bride to adopt the religion of her 
husband. 

The line which divides the 
two peoples in life may not be 
overstepped at the grave. ‘ After 
it is known that he has be- 
come an inhabitant of Hell’ is the 
mode of expression for a Chris- 
tian’s death. The Mohammedan is 
forbidden to pray over such, or 
linger near their grave—the spot 
which the soul haunts after death. 
When the Prophet stood by his 
mother’s grave he burst into tears, 
exclaiming, ‘I asked leave of God 
to visit my mother’s tomb, and He 
granted it me; but when I asked 
leave to pray for her, it was denied 


We might multiply instances 
without end to prove that the 
Koran creates an impassable gulf 
between Mussulman and Rayah. 
Be it remembered, too, that 
these are no obsolete statutes, 
like the Jewish denunciations, re- 
maining in the book but allowed 
to slumber there. They are living 


words in the ear and on the tongue 
of every Mohammedan, fresh as 
when 


they were uttered, and 
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incapable of adapting themselves to 
the requirements of an altered 
society. 

When the Turk leaves the 
mosque for the market-place, the 
seat of judgment, or the camp, he 
merely puts in practice what he has 
learned if he displays a disdainful 
brutality to the Christian. Such 
bloody outbreaks as the ‘ Lebanon 
Massacre’ are the natural outcome 
of his creed. Hatred is ever simmer- 
ing there, and any access of religious 
excitement suffices to make it boil 
over. 

The Rayahs are the ‘fuel of Hell, 
‘brute cattle,’ ‘too unclean to ap- 
proach Allah’s temple ;’ why, then, 
accord to them the common rights 
of humanity? Some even deny 
that God created them, ‘ because He 
is not the creator of infidelity.’ It 
is minutely specified by what marks 
you shall know the leprous Chris. 
tian. He must place a sign on his 
house so that the passer-by may 
not bid him ‘God speed!’ On every 
occasion he must show his humility. 
He may not ride in public places 
or past the tomb of Moslem saints 
—an order which the writer of this 
paper once saw carried out with 
true Turkish simplicity—a zabtieh 
throwing the offender violently from 
his horse. 

It is difficult to imagine that 
people reared under such a system 
can be willing to concede religious 
or social equality. It is but of late 
years that a Christian could set foot 
in a mosque without the certainty 
of assassination if detected. Even 
now his presence is looked on as 
a defilement. The curse of Allah 
is invocated on the Cross; the foulest 
ribaldries are openly perpetrated on 
the worship of the Rayahs and its 
ministers. One of the most constant 
demands of the non-Mussulman 
population has been that they should 
no longer be debarred from military 
service. They: have perception 
enough to discover that this pro- 
hibition degrades them in the eyes 
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of the Turks, who consider them 
unworthy to take part in the pro- 
tection of their common fatherland. 
But this is the teaching of the 
Koran. The ranks of the Faithful 
are closed against every Infidel. 
For the Mohammedan soldier exists 
for his destruction ; and war is 
to him a holy crusade against the 
Giaour. 

In any serious question of re- 
form among Mohammedans, the 
position of women must occupy a 
prominent place. We are not now 
speaking of polygamy, but of 
the seclusion of women, the abne- 
gation of their influence, and, as 
a corollary of this, the rearing of 
the entire population in frivolity, 
ignorance, and vice. The Koran 
bids men ‘ respect women of 
whom they are born;’ but a few 
isolated precepts like this are 
powerless against its general tenour. 
The Turkish women shuffle unno- 
ticed through the streets in their 
yellow slippers, or sit for hours 
in the meadows of the ‘sweet 
waters,’ their bright ferejehs gleam- 
ing like a parti-coloured bed of 
tulips. If their owner is a man of 
mark they are taken for an airing 
in a gilded coach, or they are 
huddled like sheep by their black 
wardens into a separate pen on the 
little steamers which pant busily 
across the Golden Horn. The life 
of a Turkish woman is vapid and 
meaningless; she is as ignorant 
as a child,—yet even the Grand 
Vizierat is often at the disposal of 
harem intrigue. And if we would 
discover the canker which lies at the 
root of Turkish society, we must 
seek it in the practice which con- 
demns the children of both sexes 
to the vicious atmosphere of the 
harem during the most plastic years 
of life. 

The origin of this treatment of 
women, we shall find not in the 
dictates of Oriental jealousy but 
in the teaching of the Koran. 
The divine book by no means ignores 
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the existence of woman. It. lays 
down most careful and minute rules 
for her walk in life. But it treats 
her rather as an adjunct to man 
than as an independent, responsible 
being. Obedience is the corner- 
stone—obedience to him who rules 
over her. Home is her proper 
place, but if she goes abroad she 
must veil her face and breast; 
nay, some say, even her hands. 
‘Speak unto thy wives and thy 
daughters and the wives of the true 
believers,’ says the Koran, ‘that 
they cast their outer garments over 
them when they walk abroad—be- 
lieving women must not discover 
their ornaments and let 
them throw their veils over their 
bosoms.’ It is in such light matters 
as these that we see the difficulty 
of a change in the current of 
Eastern thought. It is not merely 
the inveterate habit of centuries, 
though this is stronger than law, 
but also a matter of religion. The 
Spanish lady may exchange her 
mantilla for a Paris bonnet, with 
a sigh perhaps at the despotism 
of fashion ; but if her Turkish sister 
lays aside her yashmak she infringes 
solemn ordinances of her religion 
and degrades herself in the sight of 
all. 

If, however, as we have seen, the 
Koran awards a very modest place 
in the scheme of society to women, 
it does not, as many have supposed, 
absolve her from responsibilities 
here, or exclude her from participa- 
tion in the life to come. This 
would be manifest, even though no 
other duty had been enjoined than 
performing the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
which is of such paramount import- 
ance that it is declared that a 
man might as well die a Jew ora 
Christian as neglect it. It has 
been erroneously supposed that 
the Koran allows women no souls. 
But it expressly states that the 
devout Mussulman, in addition to 
his seventy-two celestial brides, 
shall be allowed the company of 
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any of his wives in Paradise, of 
whom he may not have grown tired 
on earth. The Prophet, too, find- 
ing that his interrogator, on one 
occasion, was not satisfied with the 
declaration that there would be no 
old women in heaven, hastened to 
add that he only meant by this 
that all would be restored to youth. 
Though, to be sure, when he was 
permitted to take a bird’s-eye view 
of Heaven and Hell, he saw that 
most of the inhabitants of the latter 
place were women. The absence 
of women from mosques has pro- 
bably led hasty observers to the 
above conclusion. But this is only 
due to the desire that they should 
not distract the attention of the 
male worshippers. 

Some enthusiasts, led away by 
the simplicity of the Mohammedans’ 
creed, look forward to their con- 
version to Protestantism at no dis- 
tant date. They welcome even 
vice in one of an alien faith, because 
it indicates a loosening of the bands 
of religion. Drunken and dissolute 
lives are common among modern 
Mussulmans; but even these bad 
specimens are not necessarily 
apostates from their religion be- 
cause, like many Christians, they 
choose to live at variance with it. 
We speak of course of Mohamme- 
dans, not of the hybrid, European- 
ised people who have no religion, 
or at least have lost all hold upon 
their countrymen, and are stigma- 
tised as innovating Giaours. The 
Turk has naturally derived his 
notions of Christianity from the 
Greeks, with whom he comes most 
in contact. Their Church may be 
pure in theory; but in practice it 
is more degraded and superstitious 
than the worship of a Calabrese 
peasant. It is little to be won- 
dered at, then, if the Turk 
seeing this grovelling idolatry 
casts his eyes to heaven with a 
sententious ‘ Bismillah!’ thanking 
God that he is not as other men. 
But though he may be disgusted 
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by the absurdities of the Greek 
Church, itis no reason that he should 
turn to Protestantism. He may 
confess a half-contemptuous admi- 
ration for its comparative simplicity ; 
but, from his point of view, we, 
equally with the Greeks, insult God 
by giving Him an equal. There are 
ministering ‘ prophets’ in the Mus- 
sulman’s heaven, but only one 
Allah. Even the noble persistency 
with which the Rayah has clung to 
his faith in spite of the misery 
which it has entailed upon him, 
becomes a crime in the Moslem’s 
eyes. For it was prophesied of 
them that ‘ though a Koran should 
be revealed, by which mountains 
should be removed, or the earth be 
rent in sunder, or the dead be 
caused to speak,’ it would not 
suffice to convert them. Their 
souls are perverted of God’s set 
purpose. 

The Prophet expressly warns his 
followers against this temptation 
of their faith which they will 
undergo in later days. ‘The 
unbelievers,’ he says, ‘will not 
cease to war against you until they 
turn you from your religion, if 
they be able. But he who shall 
turn back from his religion and 
die an infidel, his works shall be 
vain in this world, and in the 
nex be saall be the companion of 
heil tire and shall remain therein 
for ever.’ 

It would be easy to give various 
reasons why such reforms as are 
promised by the Turk appear well- 
nigh impossible of accomplishment. 
We have preferred, however, to 
limit ourselves to one consideration, 
and to show that his present con- 
dition is the direct product of his 
religious teaching. 

What the Turk is, the Koran has 
made him. It may have mitigated 
the native brutality of his character; 
but it is on one side only, viz. that 
which comes in contact with his 
brothers in the true faith. The 
other side it has added brutality. 
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It has whetted his natural ferocity 
against his Christian neighbours, 
and has lent a harder tone to his 
cynical contempt for them. He 
remains at heart the untutored 
nomad he ever was. He has piled 
up in his palaces the luxuries of 
Western civilisation without cul- 
ture to understand or enjoy them. 
The square patch of carpet which 
lies on the floor in the midst of its 
costly surroundings still typifies 
the sheepskin of the Tartar tent; 
and on this he is most at home. 
The sons of Ishmael have a 
euphemism for brigandage. . When 
Abraham turned out their father, 
God gave him the open plains for 
his patrimony; and whatever 
roamed through the desert was 
his. Therefore, when they swoop 
down on a caravan, they merely 
resume their own. In like manner, 
the Turk feels that the Rayah and 
all that he has exists for his benefit 
alone. It is enough that he be 
tolerated among them; he is the 
Mussulman’s born tributary—far 
meaner than the pariah dog, for 
whom the pious Turk sets aside 
part of his store. 

We have seen the contrast of 
Turk and Christian in this life, and 
how little inducement it offers to 
the former to desert the faith of his 
fathers. We will now briefly 
glance at their relative positions in 
the life to come. As a wind laden 
with scorching cold strikes the 
growing corn, so does a blight rest 
on the temporal affairs of the 
Christian. But it is not till the 
Prophet comes to treat of the after- 
state that he calls into play every 
artifice of that rhetoric in which the 
Arabic language excels all others. 
Persuasion and denunciation succeed 
and enhance each other. It is signifi- 
cant thatthelast words appointed to 
be read over a dying Moslem arrest 
his fleeting spirit to listen to the re- 
cital of an unbeliever’s torment. The 
burden of the Koran is an antiphon 
of the joys of the believer and misery 
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of the infidel When the Turk 
closes his eyes to the murmur of his 
narguileh, he dreams of the pleasant 
glades of Paradise and its rippling 
streams. His heavenly Brides 
beckon him on, and thzir black 
eyes gleam with a light which even 
his most sensuous dream on earth 
has never pictured. The heat of 
the sun shall not weary him; for 
Tuba, the tree of happiness, 
spreads a pleasant shade around, so 
vast that a swift horse could not 
gallop from one end to the other in 
roo years. Its boughs hang low, 
and offer to the passer-by the food 
he may desire; and as its fruits 
burst open they disclose robes of 
silk and richly-caparisoned horses. 
Israfil, most melodious of God’s 
creatures, shall sing to him, and 
the daughters of Paradise, the Hir- 
al-oyiin, from their caves of pearl. 
And as the wind, blowing from 
God’s throne, murmurs among 
the trees of Paradise, it will wake 
sweetest chords from the bells with 
which they are hung, as they clash 
their jewelled boughs in unison. 
If any of the inhabitants of this 
garden shall, like Achilles in Hades, 
grow weary of inaction, he shall 
be permitted to exercise his for- 
mer pursuits. The meanest foot- 
soldier who falls beneath a Rayah’s 
bullet shall enter at once into this 
inheritance of bliss; for he, as a 
‘ martyr,’ takes precedence of others. 
He will exchange his bivouac on 
the ground and scanty fare for a tent 
of pearls and jacinth. Food shall 
be offered tohim in 300 golden 
dishes, and wine forbidden to his 
lips on earth. His wives and his 
goods, his gardens and his servants, 
shall occupy the space of 1,000 
years’ journey; and yet he shall 
never know satiety. For he shall 
continue ever in the prime of life, 
and be gifted with the capacity of 
roomen. It is in sure anticipation 
of this blessed destiny that the 
Mussulman has his grave built 
vaulted, that he may sit up con- 
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fidently and answer the questions 
of the examining angel. 

But if the Mussulman is bidden 
to meet the terrors of the day of 
judgment without quailing, far 
different is it for the infidel. At 
the instant that he is hurried to his 
defiled grave, his torments begin. 
For when the livid angels Monker 
and Nakir come to examine him 
as to his faith, they will beat him on 
the temples with iron maces, and 
then press the earth on him, where 
he will be gnawed and stung by his 
own sins turned into venomous 
scorpions. There he shall lie until 
Israfil sounds his trumpet from 
the mountain of Jerusalem, and 
-Gabriel summons the dispersed 
bones and flesh to unite and 
come to judgment. Then every 
soul shall appear, guarded by a 
driver and a witness, the angels who 
in life kept account of their good 
and evil deeds. The infidel shall 


come forth blind, deaf,and dumb, and 
branded with the Cain mark, Kiajir, 


on his brow. As he rises from the 
grave a hideous apparition will con- 
front him, foul in smell and terrible 
of aspect. In his horror he will cry 
out, ‘Who art thou? I never saw 
any thing so detestable.’ But the 
monster shall answer, ‘ Marvel 
not at my deformity; I am thy 
evil works. Thou didst ride upon 
me while thou wast in this world; 
but now will I ride upon thee.’ 
Thus saying, it will leap on him, 
and all who meet him will upbraid 
him, crying, ‘Hail thou enemy of 
God!’ The true believers shall re- 
main before the throne only so long 
as shall suffice to say the appointed 
prayers, and their bodies shall shine 
like light ; but the unbelievers shall 
stand in weary expectation for 
50,000 years, tormented with a 
fearful sweat; for the sun shall be 
_ brought so near them that their 
skulls will boil like a pot. The 
brute creation shall fare far better 
than they, for when their deeds 
have been recounted they shall 
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be resolved into dust. The soul 
and the body will begin to quarrel, 
asserting that but for one another 
they would not have sinned; but this 
plea will be met by the punishment 
of both. Then God will deliver 
judgment. ‘Cast into Hell every 
unbeliever and doubter of the faith; 
who set up another God with the 
true God.’ On this the terrified soul 
will turn to the devil to whom he is 
chained and begin to charge it with 
having seduced him. But God will 
bid them not to wrangle in His 
presence; and Hell will come 
roaring along to receive him, 
dragged by 70,000 halters, each 
halter being held by 70,000 angels. 
The wretch will have a last chance 
to cross Al Sirft, which is stretched 
over Hell, fine as a hair and sharp 
as a sword; and no light of 
Paradise shall come to guide his 
feet. At the first step, therefore, 
he will fall headlong into the abyss, 
and dwell there amid burning 
winds and scalding water, under 
a black smoke which shall yield no 
shade, but will send forth sparks of 
fire. The tree Al Zakkum will 
afford him food with its bitter fruit, 
growing like devils’ heads, and 
he shall have boiling pitch to drink. 
Only the narrow wall Al Araf will 
part him from the blessed ; but he 
will never cross it. There is 
a tradition that no Jew but 
Dathan and Abiram is adjudged 
to an eternity of punishment ; and 
the most “ed Turk will not con- 
tinue in Hell for more than a 
year, but the unbeliever shall abide 
there for ever. 

A combined feeling of patriotism 
and self-interest may warn the 
Turk at the present moment of the 
desirability of concession. Yet 
many willdoubt whether an ignorant 
and fanatic race will be content to 
forego the temporal and eternal 
advantages which their creed does 
not merely sanction but enforce. 
Centuries of this teaching have 
planted a feeling of hatred and 
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disdain in their hearts which 
cannot easily be eradicated. Nay, 
should they concede the most 
elementary principle of reform, they 
would infringe the Prophet’s law, 
which is life tothem. They would 
lie under the Prophet’s curse 
declared against those who have 
fellowship with unbelievers, and 
would prepare for themselves a 
place in torment beside them. It 
may seem puerile to insist on the 
omnipotence of religion in daily 
life. With some Western nations 
it may be the cloak taken out 
for Sunday wear. But to the 
Turk, with few exceptions, it is the 
mainspring and mainstay of life. 
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He directs each footstep by the 
precepts of the Koran, assured of 
its guidance till that day comes 
which will close all accounts with 
him — when the cold wind, 
springing up inthe confines of 
Arabia Damascena, shall sweep 
away the Koran (and him too), 
leaving the world in darkness. 

Time will prove how far the stiff 
tenets of a theocracy will bear the 
tension of modern government. 
Meanwhile, Europe stands in ex- 
pectation, willing to hope that the 
hard problem may be solved by 
other means than ironclads and 
rifled cannon. 

Henry SNevb. 





STOCKBROKING AND THE 


HE trade of a stockbroker is a 
modern one—hardly two hun- 

dred years old. It may be said to 
have begun in this country with 
the beginning of our funded debt, 
and with the incorporation of the 
Bank of England. Before that 
time the peculiar documents called 
stocks and shares did not exist in 
sufficient quantity, if at all, to make 
dealing in them a profitable busi- 
ness. But with the creation of this 
new form of representative wealth 
“came a new occupation, which was 
early taken advantage of by the 
Jews, who have ever since been 
conspicuous as dealers on the Stock 
Exchanges of the world. There 
were, no doubt, loans and securities 
earlier than two hundred years ago, 
but until then they had been pri- 
vate or semi-private affairs; and 


invitations to the public to trust a 
nation or a small knot of traders 
with their savings had not become 
ofthatorgamised and customary kind 
which is implied in the free creation 


of bonds and shares. But, once 
started, the trade became a brisk 
one, and the disturbances, revolu- 
tions, and wars of the last century 
had a most stimulating effect on 
the production of new material of 
this kind for traders at home and 
abroad. Within little more than a 
century our national debt grew 
from 25,000,000]. or 30,000,000l. 
to nearly 900,000,000l., all told ; and 
for the limited ways of doing busi- 
ness then possible that was itself 
capable of giving a most extensive 
field for speculation. Then, too, 
from the first the dealers in stocks 
and shares were fertile workers in 
the field of corporate enterprise. 
Every now and then their energetic 
pursuit of new fields of joint-stock 
speculation led to the perpetration 
of some gigantic swindle or the 
committal of some perhaps more 
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disastrous folly, such as the famous 
and typical South Sea Bubble. It 
was not, however, till almost the 
present generation that the Stock 
Exchange and the trade of stock. 
broking took its grand position in 
the country, and became nearly the 
most important business carried on 
in the City of London. With the 
application of steam to locomotion 
on land the world entered on a new 
era—the stockjobber on a field of 
enterprise which must have ex- 
ceeded the most fabulous of his 
dreams. As soon as the mania for 
developing the resources of nations 
by means of railways fairly took 
hold on the world, the rapidity with 
which money was borrowed for the 
purpose exceeded anything of the 
kind that had ever occurred before, 
and was productive of a series of 
commercial crises which, checking 
the onward rush for a time, did not 
hinder renewed outbursts as soon 
as the speculators had got their 
breath again. As recently as 1845 
the total capital sunk in railways 
throughout the world was only 
about 114,000,000l., of which Great 
Britain had spent some 64,000,000l. 
and America 18,000,000/. At the 
present time the railways of Great 
Britain alone representa nominal out- 
lay of nearly 650,000,000l., and those 
of the United States 760,000,000l. 
Besides these sums France has 
spent about 400,000,000l., Germany 
about 220,000,000/., and Russia 
about 250,000,000]. Many other 
foreign countries have thus pledged 
the national credit for nominally at 
least the same kind of ‘ works of 
public utility’ toan enormousextent; 
and hence the national debts of 
Turkey, Austria and Hungary, 
Egypt, Italy, Spain, and of va- 
rious petty semi-barbarous South 
American republics, of the Empires 
of Brazil and of Chili, have been 
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swollen prodigiously. What the 
total piedges of credit in the world 
may amount to, or what amount 
of savings may have been locked 
up in corporate enterprises, it 
would be almost impossible to say, 
just as it is impossible to reckon 
how far the aggregate figures re- 
present money spent and how far 
mere paper ; but the national! debts 
of the world are now swollen almost 
as much as the credit of separate 
enterprise and corporations. The 
principal countries of Europe owe 
about 3,500,000,000l., exclusive of 
the unsecured paper currencies and 
our home debt; and all other 
national debts which come within 
ihe cognisance of civilisation may 
be valued at about 1,000,000,000l. 
These huge and rapidly accumu- 
lated obligations are not, it is true, 
due, by any means, exclusively to 
the spread of industrial enterprise 
—Austria, Spain, Italy, France, the 
United States, and Russia having 
contracted large national debts in 
the prosecution of wars and con- 
quests ; but for the purposes of the 
stockbroker it is much the same 
whether the ‘securities’ he deals in 
are based on industrial undertakings 
or commerce, or are mere loans ne- 
cessitated by a national bankruptcy 
oran ambitious war. His business is 
to buy and sell and get gain out of 
these bits of paper; and it is of the 
essence of that business that quan- 
tity should have weight with him, 
not quality. And of quantity it 
cannot be denied that the moderr 
stockbroker has enough. The 
nominal values of the stocks and 
shares quoted in the London Stock 
Exchange was computed by the 
compiler of Fenn on the Funds 
two years ago to be about 
4,550,000,000l., and at the present 
time rather exceeds that amount. 
There is also probably well on to- 
wards 50,000,000]. more, not on 
its list, comprising the capital of 
small joint-stock enterprises, mines 
of all kinds, country banks, &c., 
which London and provincial stock- 
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brokers traffic in and make profit 
by. 

What proportion of these huge 
totals represent really sound values 
we cannot now enquire: all we 
have to do is to point to the fact 
that the means of doing business 
has been thus swollen by the mo- 
dern spirit of enterprise. Hach 
unit of this total represents a 
pledge given by some nation of its 
credit and means, or a veriture of 
some trader or traders on the 
spirit of the time; and each has its 
risks, its chances, its varying and 
infinitely varied gradations of sta- 
bility or plausibility. The Limited 
Liability Acts of 1862 and 1867 


‘helped to extend to trade enter- 


prises generally the passion for cor- 
porate ventures which was here pre- 
viously confined to certain channels, 
in some of which, such as joint-stock 
banking, it was showing signs of hay- 
ing spent itself. These Acts, by limit- 
ing the risks of individuals, helped 
to bring into being floods of new 
schemes. The Act of 1862 did 
much to bring on us the panic of 
1866, and unquestionably stimu- 
lated to an exceedingly unhealthy 
degree the speculative tendencies 
of that time. Nor has the Act of 
1867 done much to quench the 
evil. Companies have since 1862 and 
up to to-day started by the thousand, 
like mushrooms in the night, only 
to vanish as quickly as they came, 
leaving only a void in the pockets 
of the unsophisticated and gullible 
subscribers to the shares, till it may 
be almost said that the amount of 
capital which has run through the 
Stock Exchange in bubble com- 
panies as through a sieve has been 
as great as that which has found 
permanent rest in sound enterprises, 
whose stocks stand the test of the 
market. This state of things may 
have been an inevitable concomi- 
tant of ‘ legitimate progress,’ but it 
has been a very painful one to 
many, and has brought ‘ limited lia- 
bility’ into so great disrepute that 
what was sound and good in the 
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principle promises to be now under- 
rated. 

Here, then, only briefly outlined, 
we have some idea of the materials 
out of which the modern stock- 
broker creates his trade.- He is a 
buyer and seller of bits of paper 
which bear either that this or that 
company bas so much of So-and- 
So’s money, or that this or that 
Government or railway company 
has guaranteed for so long or 
for ever, in virtue of certain 
moneys paid down, so much per 
cent. per annum to the holder of 
this its certificate of indebtedness. 
The varieties of bonds and shares 
are almost innumerable; but the 
lasses into which they may all be 
divided are two—1st, The share or 
partnership certificate constituting 
the holder a partner entitled to a 
share in the profits, if any, of a 
joint-stock undertaking up to the 
extent of the capital which said 
share represents him to have paid ; 
and 2nd, the ‘bond,’ which is in 
one form or other an acknowledg- 
ment for a loan, and a promise to 
pay fixed interest on that loan for a 
certain period or for ever, as the 
case may be, as well as in many 
cases to redeem it by a fixed date. 
Of the first class are all shares in 
banks, mines, industrial companies, 
and railways ; and of the second na- 
tional bonds of all kinds, railway 
bonds, debentures, and mortgage 
bonds generally. It would prove 
tedions to the reader to analyse the 
varieties of these securities in detail ; 
but one or two of the distinctions 
amongst the numerous kinds of bonds 
may be given. Our own UConsols 
are a perpetual form of bond, for 
instance. They do not specify dates 
of repayment, but only contain a 
promise to give so much per cent. 
to the holders. When cancelled 
they can only be so by the Govern- 
ment, through its brokers, buying 
them in at the market price of 
the day. Terminable Government 
or joint-stock companies’ bonds 
are, on the other hand, quite 
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another kind of document, though 
still an acknowledgment of indebt- 
edness. They specify a date when 
they must be paid off, and generally 
make stipulations as to a sinking 
fund to be applied to annual or 
semi-annual drawings of bonds 
payable at par, no matter what 
the original or actual price of the 
bond may have been. These are 
in reality, therefore, usually an. 
nuity bonds, only that the annuity 
is split up into the interest at a 
fixed rate, and lottery payments at 
a cumulative rate; and this has 
been the favourite guise in which the 
chief speculative foreign loans have 
been dressed up for the investor's 
rather voracious appetite for ‘a little 
gambling.’ Then, again, there are the 
debentures of our English railways 
and the mortgage bonds of Ameri- 
can and other railways—the one 
giving only a fixed interest with no 
mortgage powers over the line in 
event of the non-payment of that 
interest, and the other nominally 
enabling the mortgagees or bond- 
holders to sell the property for 
their own benefit when default 
occurs. It is not found in practice 
that the latter form conveys, as a 
rule, any appreciable advantage, but 
rather the reverse; for when an 
American company of any size 
comes to grief, all that is produced 
by an attempt to enforce right of 
the kind is a wrangle among the 
various holders of bonds issued un- 
der, perhaps, two or three successive 
mortgage deeds, and under different 
States laws, and a very striking 
illustration of the extremely in- 
tangible character of the substance 
which the mortgages were taken to 
represent. It eludes the grasp as 
effectually as any Will-o’-the- Wisp. 
Another form of debt still is the 
Exchequer Bills of our own Go- 
vernment and the Treasury Bills of 
Foreign States; but these are 
neither more nor less than promis- 
sory notes. 

It will not be necessary to enter 
further into details on these points, 
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The reader will now have a general 
idea of the materials in which the 
steckbroker trades, and will there- 
fore be able to follow the description 
which it is now proposed to give of 
the manner in which this trade is 
carried on in London. At the very 
threshold of this description it be- 
comes visible that the Stock-market 
has to perform a double function. 
It deals in stocks and shares, buys 
and sells, and it is also the centre 
where the peculiar kinds of security 
there found can alone be success- 
fully brought into being. Without 
the aid of the Stock Exchange it 
would never have been possible to 
bring the innumerable enterprises 
whose paper is dealt in,in that 
market to maturity ; for the stock 
must not only be made but readily 
sold to those who will give money 
for it. As a medium for finding 
capital with which to start any 
corporate enterprise, the Stock 
Exchange stands in the same posi- 
tion as the banks do to the trades 
in want of discount accommoda- 
timn—through the Stock Exchange 
agency the money is found in all 
cases of any importance. 

We have, therefore, to contem- 
plate the stockbroker in these two 
aspects. He may be a promoter of 
a scheme, or he may be the mere 
agent of clients who want to buy 
or sell this stock or that already 
‘placed on the market.’ In his 
first capacity he has often a very 
arduous and peculiar work to do in 
order to persuade the public that 
the new security which he has to 
offer is a good one. Some recent 
trials in the criminal courts have 
made the general public familiar to 
a certain extent with these arts, 
and have conveyed a by no means 
favourable impression about them ; 
and we are sorry to say that these 
arts have been but too prevalent in 
cases where one might have thought 
them not required. The only de- 
fence of the system of making 
false purchases and sales on the 
market in order to induce the 
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public, who go by prices and not by 
facts as a rule, to come in and 
actually buy through belief that the 
price indicates a good thing, is that 
sometimes, but for a proceeding of 
this kind, a good enterprise would 
have been ruined. Itisan insufficient 
defence, and cannot justify in any 
degree a practice which has led to 
incalculable evils. Before it is 
possible to understand this or any 
other part of the stockbroker’s 
business, however, we must try to 
shape some sort of image of what 
the Stock Exchange is itself, of 
the leading rules under which it 
transacts business, of the divisions 
of that business, and of the nature 
of Stock Exchange speculation. 
The modern Stock Exchange of 
London, to which it will be best to 
confine our observations, is in its 
most obvious aspect a large hall 
with a number of offices around it, 
built within the irregular quad- 
rangle formed by Bartholomew 
Lane, Throgmorton Street, and 
Threadneedle Street and Old Broad 
Street. Primarily it is merely a 
convenient meeting-place where 
stockbrokers gather to transact their 
business, just as the Royal Ex- 
change—now an almost deserted 
building—is a meeting-place for 
those who deal in foreign bills of 
exchange. Various circumstances 
have combined, however, to give 
the Stock Exchange the character 
of an organised joint-stock under- 
taking of a quasi-public character, 
and to make it a sort of standard of 
worth as well as a market. In the 
first place the members of the 
‘House’ (as it is familiarly called) 
carry on their business under an 
elaborate code of rules, the prac- 
tical aim of which is to make the 
body as much as possible a law to 
itself. The modes of making bar- 
gains, the responsibility of dealers, 
and the treatment of members who 
become bankrupt, with many minor 
matters, are all subject to this spe- 
cial code, the practical effect of 
which is, therefore, to make the 
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Stock Exchange an imperium in 
imperio to a greater extent than any 
other mere market organisation in 
the country, except, perhaps, Tat- 
tersall’s. Members are forbidden to 
go to law with each other to enforce 
claims ; all is to be settled by the 
governing body of the ‘ House’ itself 
—the Committee of the Stock Ex- 
change. This body possesses ample 
powers for calling members who 
break the rules to account, and by a 
two-thirds majority voteina meeting 
of not less than twelve the Committee- 
men can expel any offender. Mem- 
bers who fail in business, become by 
that failure unqualified to continue 
in membership ; but they may be re- 
admitted two years after they have 
got their creditors’ discharge if 
they have paid 6s. 8d. in the pound, 
or sooner if they pay in full. The 
bankruptcy business of the ‘ House ’ 
is managed by ‘ Official Assignees,’ 
who examine into the bankrupt’s 
affairs, and divide his assets. 

This represents one side of the 
organisation, a side which has its 
uses and its defects. But before 
dwelling on this we must touch on 
another aspect of the Stock Ex- 
change, which is not so habitually 
visible to those who look at it from 
the outside. Besides being au or- 
ganisation for carrying on a special 
kind of business in a style suited 
to the ideas of its meu.bers, te 
Stock Exchange is a juiut-stock 
company itself. The building be- 
longs to the company and the mem- 
bers; both contribute to the profits 
of the company as subscribers to 
the institution, and partake of 
these profits as shareholders. For- 
merly, we believe, the shares were 
few, and for large amounts; but 
some years ago they were split 
up into roths, so that, if pos- 
sible, every subscriber to the 
‘House’ might become also a share- 
holder, and interest himself in its 
affairs with a view to profit. The 
working of such an arrangement as 
this is visible in the extremely loose 
manner in which new members are 
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admitted. In some of our provin- 
cial stock exchanges the rules of 
admission are very strict ; and before 
a man can become a member he 
must not only find large securities 
for his well-doing, but must prove 
himself a man of substance by de. 
positing a considerable sum of 
money in trust for the protection of 
fellow members with whom he deals, 
There can be no question that 
such a course tends to curb to some 
extent reckless speculation, and to 
keep stockdealing respectable ; but 
this is not the manner of the Lon. 
don Stock Exchange. There, till 
quite lately, any man might be 
admitted who paid the 25/. or 5ol. 
entry money, and t12l, 12s. per 
annum subscription, if he found 
three members to be security for 
him for a small amount—some 5ool. 
each. Within the last three months 
the subscription was raised to 20, 
per annum, and the entrance fee for 
principals to 1ool., and for their 
clerks to 6ol., while the three 
sureties have now to stand good 
for 750l. apiece ; but otherwise the 
position is as before, with the re- 
sult that the Stock Exchange has 
become the haunt of adventurers 
from all parts of the world, and is 
surrounded by a more repellent set 
of vagabonds, as the satellites of 
these, than can be found anywhere 
else in London. Betting-men, who 
have failed on the turf, take to 
stockbroking and jobbing, and 
either enter the ‘ House,’ or gamble 
round the doors; and loafers, who 
have done no good at any legitimate 
trade, find their refuge here. Nonde- 
scripts from the Low Countries, 
Jews and Greeks from all parts of 
Europe and the Levant, gather to 
swell the total of those who are 
either members of the ‘ House,’ or 
who ‘job’ outside with kindred 
spirits within. 

The Stock Exchange, in short, 
while almost in spite of itself per- 
forming great public functions, 18 
conducted very much in the spirit 
of a private joint-stock company, 
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with a particularly strong eye to 
profits ; and on this principle it has 
thriven, until the dividends paid to 
the lucky shareholders are some- 
where about 105 per cent. on the ori- 
ginal value of the shares. This com- 
mercial policy has beyond question 
had something to do with the ex- 
treme disrepute into which stock- 
broking and the Stock Exchange 
have lately been brought, and there- 
fore it would be well if the mem- 
bers could see their way to reform in 
time. It is already becoming an 
open question whether it would not 
be better to abolish the Stock Ex- 
change altogether, and to make 
stockbroking no longer the privi- 
leged trade which it now is. If that 
reform takes place, the spirit which 
at present guides Stock-Exchange 
policy will be its cause. The mem- 
bers of the ‘ House’ are, in point of 
fact, trying to do two things of an 
opposite kind—to be guides of the 
public in the matter of investment, 
and at the same time to secure the 
profits of a prosperous gambling 
hell. 

We must now, however, look more 
closely at the stockbroking trade it- 
self, and the manner in which it is 
carried on, both in order to compre- 
hend its nature, and to be able to 
grasp the defects of the present 
organisation in carrying iton. We 
shall also thus get at the whole 
modus operandi of Stock Exchange 
speculation, of company floating and 
loan manufacturing, and understand 
more clearly the position which the 
stockbroker holds in relation to 
these various branches of his trade. 

The primary occupation of a stock- 
broker is, as we have seen, to buyand 
sell those securities which in a great 
variety of ways represent capital 
invested or spent ; and in the pursuit 
of that business in its simplest form 
his work and duty would be to 
go and find a purchaser when he 
had stock of any sort to sell, or to 
seek a seller when he had stock to 
buy. Now, but for the Stock Ex- 
change and its machinery, brokers 
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would have to hunt for customers, 
and bargains would be less rapid, and 
more difficult to effect. The Stock 
Exchange simplifies the broker’s 
labours to such an extent, however, 
that it is very much to be questioned 
whether he is of any real use at all. 
The pivot on which the business of 
the Stock Exchange, as now sys- 
tematised, hinges is not the broker, 
but the dealer or jobber, whose 
functions are quite distinct from 
that of the broker, and must not 
be confounded with them. The 
stockjobber is a sort of wholesale 
merchant who buys and sells on his 
own account alone, and not, like the 
broker, at the bidding of another. 
In most cases a jobber attaches him- 
self to one particular class of stock, 
and buys and sells in that with all 
comers. Thus there are jobbers 
who deal mostly in the debenture or 
preference stocks of one or other 
of the English railways; others 
who devote themselves to ordinary 
shares ; others still whose staple or 
sole business is in foreign bonds; 
and by this arrangement, which has 
come about as it were by force of 
natural selection,the Stock Exchange 
is split up into a number of so- 
called ‘ markets.’ The jobbers con- 
gregate in groups which are deter- 
mined by the stocks in which they 
have elected to deal. 

One very obvious advantage aris- 
ing from this is the facility with 
which a broker can do his business. 
Instead of hunting about for a 
buyer or seller of stocks, which a 
client either has or wants to have, 
he goes into the ‘ House’ and direct 
to one of the jobbers who deals in 
the particular stock, and with him 
may at once strike a bargain. In 
order to make this mode of doing 
business still more easy, a rule 
prevails, the object of which is to 
prevent cheating on the part of 
the jobber, and to put all brokers on 
alevel. Whena broker goes toa 
jobber whether to buy or to sell, 
the jobber is compelled to what is 
called ‘make a price,’ i.e. he must 
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tell both what he will sell and what 
he will buy a given quantity of a 
given stock at. Hence the invari- 
able double quotations given in the 
newspapers. ‘Turks,’ we are there 
told, ‘closed 13} to 3,’ or ‘ Argen- 
tine 68 to 70;’ by which the ini- 
tiated understand that the lower 
figure is the one at which the jobbers 
in these stocks have agreed to buy, 
and the higher the price at which 
they have resolved to sell. Every- 
one who enters the market is there- 
fore sure of fair play, because if a 
dealer names a false price the rules 
of the market force him to deal at 
that price should the broker so 
choose. This naming the double 
price has also the advantage of in- 
dicating to some extent the condi- 
tion of the market in any particular 
stock. For example, in the above 
instances, the quotations for ‘ Turks’ 
would be called a close quotation— 
the dealer only taking a ‘turn’ of 
3 per cent. as his profit; but in the 
case of the Argentine stock there 
is a difference of 2 per cent., indi- 
cating that the market is unsettled 
by speculation, and that the jobber 
feels that he must protect himself 
by a wider margin between what he 
buys at and what he sells at. 

It will be at once seen that 
this power of the jobber to make 
prices and to deal freely is a 
very great one, and were it not 
tempered by competition it would 
be often mischievous. There is no 
doubt either that in the case of 
small adventures, loans, or joint- 
stock companies, in which, perhaps, 
only one jobber or two are really 
interested, along with a broker ortwo 
who manage the placing of the paper 
values, the power has been abused 
often to the injury of the public. 
These jobbers have been given the 
stock to place by the promoters or 
concocters of the swindle, and 
make what prices they like in 
collusion with brokers who buy and 
sell fictitiously in order to give a 
semblance of demand, and to get a 
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false quotation marked on the off. 
cial list. That list then and so far 
becomes a means of cheating the 
public instead of a means of telling 
them the truth. With great stocks, 
such as those of our leading home 
railways, or the funded debts of the 
two or three States in the world that 
have solid credit, this kind of 
roguery cannot of course be prac. 
tised. With these, therefore, the 
prices depend purely upon the 
competition in the market. [If 
there are many buyers, the jobbers 
can raise the price ; if many sellers, 
they put it down just as the 
dealers in any other commodity 
have to do; but they are entirely at 
the mercy of the market in s0 
doing. But where new securities 
are concerned the power of the 
jobber and his satellite the broker 
is almost without limit at times. 
We must turn, then, to the 
most important function which this 
duality of position amongst the 
members of the Stock Exchange 
enables that institution to play—the 
function of aiding speculation. As 
at present constituted the London 
Stock Exchange is probably the 
most perfect organisation for the 
transaction of speculative bargains 
which exists, and it is so because of 
the peculiar relations in which jobber 
and broker stand to each other. In 
one sense, every purchase or sale 
that a jobber effects with a broker 
may be considered as a pure specu- 
lation in itself. The jobber may 
possibly have the stock to sell; but 
possession is in no sense requisite, 
and he may buy after he has sold. 
A jobber’s work is to buy and sell 
to all comers (amongst members of 
the ‘House’ of course) at the best 
prices he can get, and he may deal 
in hundreds of thousands of a se- 
curity without ever handling any 
of it. Except so far as reputation 
may guide him, he has no know- 
ledge even whether the purchases 
or sales effected with him by bro- 
kers are based on stock or merely 
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fictitions. He buys and sells, his 
sole care being to secure to himself 
the ‘turn of the market ’—the 
difference between the price he 
bought at and the price at which 
he sells—and to guard himself from 
loss in a falling market. For ex- 
ample, a broker has an order from 
some client to go and sell 20,000l. 
of a given stock on speculation for 
the fall, and immediately goes to 
the dealer he knows best, or who 
has the largest business in that 
particular security, and asks him 
to make a price. If the price 
made be satisfactory the sale is 
effected, and this 20,0001. stock 
gets hooked by the jobber as so 
much stock which he has bought, 
and which, in order to make his 
book ‘even,’ as it is called, he must 
try and sell again to some one else. 
Should he succeed in doing so at 
his own price to some other broker, 
or toa dozen brokers with orders 
to buy, he will have made a profit 
of 4, or 3, or 4, or 1 per cent., as 
the case may be; but if the stock 
sinks rapidly, and he can find 
few purchasers at the price, he may 
have to submit to a loss on a part 
or the whole of the 20,0001. before 
he has balanced his book. On the 
other hand, of course, if the price 
rises he makes a larger profit. In 
either case where it is a big se- 
curity that is dealt in, he has to 
submit to tendencies more or less 
beyond his control. And therefore, 
in times of financial panic, his posi- 
tion becomes a dangerous one, as 
indeed also in times of financial in- 
flation ; it is particularly dangerous 
also because the whole of the trans- 
actions involved in his buying and 
selling this 20,0001, stock or a 
hundred like sums may be based 
om a mere speculative opinion. 
The client of the broker who sold 
the stock originally may not have 
possessed a scrap of it, but sold 
merely because he was told, or had 
the opinion, that the stock was 
going to fall; and equally the ulti- 
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mate buyer or buyers may have no 
wis: to possess the stock, but merely 
bu, because theirspeculative opinion 
is that the stock in question is going 
to rise. 

It is within the mark to sa 
that in recent years full five-sixths 
of the Stock Exchange business 
has been of this _ speculative 
character; and the jobber is the 
one who makes it so easy, because 
he is always—except when panic 
bursts out—ready to buy or 
sell, asking no questions. He and 
the brokers look to make their 
profits out of both classes of specu- 
lators—the ‘bulls,’ or speculators 
for the rise, and the ‘ bears,’ or spe- 
lators for the fall, the one by com- 
missions, the other by ‘turns’ of the 
market and fluctuations up or down, 
contrive in the long run to let the 
speculators be the losers. 

Still the game is a dangerous 
one, and, since the late bankruptcies 
of big foreign borrowers became 
the fashion, the jobbers and brokers 
amongst them must have lost 
prodigious sums of money. For, 
although the machinery of the 
Stock Exchange is all in favour of 
the members and against the out- 
siders, these members are very 
shortsighted persons as a rule. 
They seldom look much ahead, but 
are guided by the tendency of the 
day or even hour; and hence, when 
a current sets in in any particular 
direction with a particular class of 
stocks, they are seldom as a body 
able to see it till it is too late. In 
other words, for them the market 
value of a given stock is never 
gauged by its intrinsic worth so 
much as by the speculative furore of 
the moment. It is this that explains 
the marvellous effect of lies in the 
course of any one day’s dealing. 
Almost every day readers of news- 
papers will find if they turn to the 
money columns that such and such 
stocks were raised or depressed by 
‘rumours’ of this and that; and to 
an unsophisticated mind it cannot 
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but be a marvel how stories, 
usually false or only half true, 
should produce an effect on stocks 
often measured by gains or losses 
of millions. But it is easily ex- 
plained when the character of the 
bulk of the business is taken into 
account. It is business founded on 
opinion and often on the chance of 
the moment, A thousand temporary 
influences are at work appealing to 
the passions of the hour with ten- 
fold the force of the permanent 
conditions or surroundings of the 
stock. The dealers may find a 
large preponderance of selling 
brokers coming to them, and want 
to raise the price of stock in order 
- to tempt buyers, and straightway 
favourable rumours get bruited, or, 
when the reverse conditions obtain, 
unfavourable. 

Now, were either the jobber or 
the broker done away -with, this 
peculiarly unhealthy ‘gambling’ 
condition of business could hardly 
obtain to the extent it does. The or- 


dinary broker, for the sake of ‘ com- 


missions,’ tempts people, almost in 
spite of themselves, to speculate, and 
jobber renders such speculation 
easy by the facility which he gives 
for the transaction by buying and 
selling for the ‘turn.’ 

It is urged, of course, that all 
these: facilities are necessary to the 
transaction of business, and that the 
play of ‘bull’ and ‘bear’ tends to 
keep prices more equal in the long 
run than they would otherwise be. 
But is there any advantage in the 
system to constitute a sufficient 
compensation for the gambling 
fever which has in recent years 
more and more pervaded all classes 
of society, and without the aid of 
which the whole class of bubble 
companies, foreign loans, and frauds 
generally, that we are now suffering 
from the collapse of, could never 
have been perpetrated? The re- 
velation which last year’s par- 
liamentary committee and late 
criminal trials have made of the 
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modus operandi by which these 
frauds were ‘ placed,’ makes the aid 
which this huge machinery for 
speculation gives them painfully 
evident. Take a foreign loan hoax 
for example, and observe how easily 
bonds, of which not one-fiftieth 
portion has been subscribed for by 
the public, can get quoted at a high 
premium.. Buying goes on by the 
persons who are interested in see- 
ing the swindle succeed and by 
their nominees. A little judicious 
outlay of capital in enabling these 
dummies to subscribe for bonds 
and to buy in the market, the 
skilful combination of brokers’ and 
dealers’ resources, in order to keep 
quotations up at a premium, are all 
so much baiting of the trap for the 
outside public. To the mass of 
these anything quoted at a premium 
offers an almost irresistible tempta- 
tion; and, either with a view to 
investing in a good thing, or to 
make a snap profit by buying at 
the apparently rising prices to sell 
again at a higher level still, people 
are gradually sucked into the vortex. 
The public is pretty sure to come in 
the faster the higher the premium 
is run up, and, once well in, the 
price is allowed to drop gradually 
away. ‘The ‘dummies’ and the 
loan agents ‘get out’ of as many 
of their bonds as they can, and the 
public are left to mourn their losses, 
for they nearly always object to sell 
out till it is too late, in the vain 
hope of enother rise. 

The facility which the inter- 
vention of the jobber gives for 
carrying on all the fictitious 
dealnmg which this involves is 
unquestionably at the root of half 
the mischief, his object being to 
buy and sell to all, regardless of 
the victims or of the worth of any 
security—the more bargains mean- 
ing for him of course usually the 
more profit. He takes care that in 
the case of a swindle which is being 
foisted on the public his gains 
shall be secure and his bargains 
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real, and may easily, by working in 
collusion with one or two brokers, 
who also look after the solidarity 
of their commissions, behave so that 
when a member of the outside 
public wants to buy he can have any 
quantity of the rubbish at as high a 
price as he pleases, but that when 
one thus caught wants to sell again 
there shall be no market. 

We know, at the moment of 
writing, not one stock but several 
where this is the situation. Let 
a man, for instance, go into that 
hottest of the hotbeds of specu- 
lation and fraud, the English 
mining market, and he can buy 
the shares of many most remark- 
able mines at a premium or even, 
perhaps, as a favour, at a slight 
discount ; but supposing one tries 
to sell what he has got at the 
prices quoted in the list, he will be 
apt to depart with a clear conviction 
of the depth of his own folly. And 
quite lately there were some foreign 
bonds of obscure provinces in a 
bankrupt South American Republic 
which were quoted at a high figure 
in the Stock Exchange official list. 
At that price buyers were welcome 
tothem; but a disposition to sell 
appeared, and the price fell sud- 
denly 40 per cent. Instances of 
this kind might be multiplied 
infinitely ; and, although the best 
class of jobbers and brokers would 
not be party to such roguery, there 
are too many who will. Nothing 
could show this more clearly than 
the conduct of certain Stock Ex- 
change people over the Lisbon 
Tramways Company. After it had 
been made evident, even to Mr. 
Albert Grant, that the scheme was 
utterly impracticable, ‘a gentle- 
man, Sir Henry James told the 
Court, ‘representing the company’s 
broker, came before the board and 
declared that in the interests of the 
Stock Exchange the scheme must 
be allowed to go on.’ Thatis, job- 
bers had bought, and sold, and made 
profits which they did not want to 
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forego, and brokers had acted in 
their buyings and sellings for clients 
from whom they wanted their 
commissions ; therefore, swindle or 
not, the ‘scheme’ must proceed. 
These brokers and jobbers were 
not considered disreputable either, 
but quite as good as their neigh- 
bours. 

Working with such machinery 
and based upon such principles it 
is indeed purely impossible that 
the Stock Exchange can be other 
than an _ elaborately organised 
gambling hell, where all sorts of 
securities are dealt in merely as 
so many instruments for bringing 
profit and without regard to their 
intrinsic value. Nodoubt there are 
many members of the ‘ House’ who 
would scorn to stoop tosuch business, 
just as there are many securities 
which are as sound as such things 
can be in a world where all 
is changing; and no doubt also 
without the help of organised 
methods of bringing joint-stock 
enterprise before the public many 
good undertakings could not 
have prospered as they have done. 
But all this granted, it remains 
that the speculative ‘facilities of 
the Stock Exchange outrun all 
necessities of legitimate business, 
and that the atmosphere of the 
‘ House’ is so peculiar that those who 
frequent it are unable to see clearly 
what is right and honourable from 
what is wrong and despicable. The 
most upright men in it do things 
themselves, and are familiar with 
doings in others, such as anyone 
with sound moral vision would 
shrink from and shudder at. 

In order to bring out more fully 
yet how thoroughly the speculative 
side of Stock Exchange business 
predominates, it will be necessary 
to proceed further and to describe 
the way in which transactions are 
effected by brokers and their clients 
with the jobbers in the ‘ House.’ 
Those of the public who are among 
the uninitiated, but who have in 
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recent months been drawn to read 
about the Stock Exchange in the 
disclosures made before the parlia- 
mentary committee andin our Courts 
of law, will, no doubt, have been 
puzzled by such phrases as ‘ account 
day,’ ‘name day,’ ‘carrying over 
day,’ ‘ contango,’ ‘backwardation,’ 
‘ differences,’ and the like, all of 
which are as much unintelligible 
jargon to ordinary persons as turf 
slang. These phrases have a strong 
meaning, nevertheless, and an inti- 
mate connection with the habits of 
business on the Stock Exchange. 
It is, as we have said, a funda- 
mental law ofthe ‘ House’ that no 
person is recognised in any busi- 
ness done within its walls except 
members, and no one is allowed to 
be a member unless he be a dealer 
or a broker, or the certified clerk of 
such. The outside public are con- 
sequently altogether shut out of 
reckoning, and when the client of a 
broker fails to pay him, that makes 
no difference whatever to the 
broker’s liability as regards the 
jobbers with whom he dealt. The 
broker has to make good the de- 
ficiencies of his clients as long as he 
has anything left to do it with. For 
the convenience, then, of these two 
classes of men forming the Stock 
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Exchange the settlement of all trans- 
actions between them is made once 
a fortnight :—Consols are settled 
for once a month; but they are 
more frequently dealt in for im. 
mediate cash than other stocks, and 
except when politics are unsettled 
are not favourite objects of specu. 
lation. The latter are indeed, 
as a rule, bought and sold ‘ for the 
account,’ as it iscalled by the bro. 
kers, whether their clients pay for 
them at once or not; and it is 
round this credit system, as be. 
tween broker and jobber, that the 
whole delicately adjusted machin- 
ery of speculation revolves. A 
fortnight is in these days a long 
time to come and go upon; and 
when a man can buy or sell stock 
which he need not attempt to pay 
for at the time, the temptation to 
try his chances of obtaining a snap 
profit is great. Nothing is easier 
in these days than for a man with 
credit enough to command a rol. 
note to g° to a broker and say, ‘ Buy 
me’ or ‘sell me’ 1,000/., or 2000l., or 
5,0001. of such and such a stock.’ 
Stocks bought or sold in this way 
will be indicated to the buyer in a 
statement sent to him by the 
broker, made up in the following 
way: 


Lonvon, January 3, 1876. 


We have this day Bought and Sold for your account (subject to the rules of the 


London Stock Exchange) :— 





Stock or Shares | Price iH | Brokerage stamps & Fees Total 
le Nicci abeasittccacicaial ae if 6 04 8 if S 
fe Bought | 
1,000/. Midland 145 |1,450 0 0/3 312 6 1,453 12 6 
Sold | 
1,000/, Chatham, prefce.| 80 800 0 0/} 200 798 0 O 








For the January 13 account. 


This transaction being entered 
upon, the fortnight, or part of a 
fortnight, runs away, and the specu- 
lator finds himself unable to pay 


Jones & Roprson, Sworn Brokers. 


for his stock ; he, indeed, never in- 
tended to pay for it, but hoped to 
buy in or sell out at a profit. His 
ventures have gone against him, 
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however, and if he closes his ac- 
count at the settling day he 
will do so at a loss. The rule of 
the Stock Exchange is that every 
transaction must be so closed at 
the fortnightly settling day, and, 
if that rule were adhered to in 
spirit, speculation would be mate- 
nally crippled. But it is not ad- 
hered to at all except pro formd, 
and every speculator can in conse- 
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quence leave his bargain unsettled 
for a year if he so chooses, or can 
afford it, should the stock he has 
dealt in be one that cannot be, as it 
is called, ‘cornered’ against him. 
The form of closing the transaction 
is indeed kept up only as a means 
of making speculators pay the job- 
bers and dealers, as the following 


sample of carrying over accounts 
will show : 


Lonpon, January 11, 1876. 


We have this day Sold and Bought for your account (subject to the rules of the 


London Stock Exchange) :— 











Stock or Shares | Price & .« a.| Brokerage ee Total 
as beak 5 _ £ *% @ | ee 
| 
Sold 
1,000/. Midland, for | | 
Jan. 13 account | 1424 1,422 10 O 
1,000/. Chatham prefce. 
for Jan. 28 account | 784-}| 787 10 0/3, 0 9g IO 787 0 2 
Bought 
1,0001. Chatham prefce. 
for Jan. 13 account 784 | 785 0 oO 
1,000/. Midland 1424-8] 1,426 5 Oo |¥s © 17 10 | 1,427 2 10 


For the January 28 account. 


There is a fractional brokerage 
charged in this example for carry- 
ing over and with the contango is 
added to the price. As between the 


Account Mid January, 1876. 


Dr., A. Brown, Esq., in accoun 


1876. £ «8 @. 
Jan. 3. 1,000 Midland 1,453 12 6 
» II. 1,000 Chatham prefee. 785 0 O 


£2,238 12 6 





Balance . £18 2 6 
If the reader turns to the second 
sample of accounts which we have 
given above, he will see that the 
stock which was originally bought 
has been nominally sold and bought 
back again for the account a fort- 
night further on, and the stock origi- 
nally sold has been bought in and re- 

VOL. X[V.—NO. LXXIX. NEW SERIES. 


Jonges & Rosinson, Sworn Brokers. 


speculator and the broker the ac- 
count therefore stands as given 


below, showing a loss to the former . 
so far of 181. 2s. 6d. : 


Lonpon, January 11 account. 
t with Jones & Robinson, Cr. 


1876. , 2. ee 
Jan. 3. 1,000 Chatham prefee. 798 Oo o 
»» II. 1,000 Midland 1,422 10 O 
Balance . 18 2 6 

£2,238 12 6 





soldat the ‘making up’ price decided 
on by the jobbers according to the 
quotations of the day. In Stock 
Exchange parlance this is called 
carrying over, and the purchase and 
sale in each case is a mere fiction. 
The matter is arranged between 
the jobber and the broker, and the 
H 
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former charges interest at so much 
per cent., according to the state of 
the speculator’s account, for carry- 
ing on the transaction for another 
fortnight, while the latter obtains 
a further small commission. This 
commission is in this example a six- 
teenth per cent., but it is sometimes 
foregone, andin other cases varies ac- 
cording to the position of the broker 
and his competition for trade, but the 
jobber seldom goes without interest 
one way or another on his part 
in the transaction. What the 
interest is depends upon whether a 
stock is scarce or plentiful in the 
market. If there is a great deal of 
_ stock on the market, a speculative 
buyer will be made to pay very 
heavily for not taking up what he 
has bought; but if stock is very 
scarce, it may happen that he can 
compel the jobber, or the sellers be- 
hind the jobber, to give him some 
consideration not to call for the 
delivery of the stock. In the one 
case the speculative buyer has to 
pay what is called ‘contango,’ a 
fine in the shape of interest for 
the fortnight, more or less high, for 
not taking away the stock he has 
bought ; or, in the other, he receives 
‘backwardation,’ or a fine paid by 
the other side for non-delivery of 
stock which he may not really want, 
but which the other side could not 
give him if he did. The possibility 
of making these charges depends 
more or less on the real state of the 
market or the stock; but in the 
case of securities whose amounts 
are small, a few speculators can 
often create a scarcity or an over- 
abundance, and punish speculators 
for its rise or its fall at pleasure. 
Hence one reason for the clamours 
which speculators raise to have 
ordinary stocks of railways di- 
vided into preferred and deferred ; 
the latter, or A stock, usually 
small, making a most admirable 
trap for the money of the igno- 
rant outside speculator. At one 
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of this kind will 
be driven up to an extravagantly 
high price for no reason in the 
world except that the hard specu- 
lators hope to tempt outsiders to 
try and snatch a profit; and when 
the outsider is so caught, he has to 
pay ‘contangos’ in the meantime 
and to bear ultimate loss, for usn- 
ally the stock is run down as fast 
as it was run up, and proves as 
mysteriously scarce in the runn- 
ing down as it was plentiful on the 
rise. 

All that applies to the specu- 
lator for the rise applies, of course, 
equally to the speculator for the 
fall. If he has sold a stock that 
is very plentiful, and that the 
opposite side does not want him to 
deliver, he receives the ‘ contango;’ 
but if a stock that is scarce, he has 
to pay the ‘ backwardation,’ and he 
is liable in the same way to suffer 
from plenty or scarcity fictitiously 
created. A hundred influences are 
in fact operating against the outside 
speculator in almost all cases, 
because he is gambling with an 
institution not only immeasurably 
richer than he is, but possessed 
of all sorts of special knowledge 
which the natural desire to make 
profits is sure to turn against him. 
At all events, by means of these 
skilful evasions of the rigid formulas 
of Stock Exchange dealings, and at- 
tention to the exigencies of the time, 
a man without much means can 
carry on his stock from account to 
account with little difficulty unless 
the ‘ differences’ go heavily against 
him; for of course the fiction of 
closing the transaction every fort- 
night is carried out so faras paying 
any difference in price that may 
have arisen against the speculator 
between the settling days. The 
following final samples of an ac- 
count supposed to be closed by a 
speculator who has been losing, 
will make the working of the ‘ dif- 
ference’ system clearer : 


time a stock 
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Lonpon, January 18, 1876. 


We have this day Sold and Bought for your account (subject to the rules of the 


London Stock Exchange) :— 





Stock or Shares Price | +a €& 
Sold 
1,000/. Midland 1413 | 1,417 10 oO 
Bought 
1,000/. Chatham prefee.| 80} | 805 0 o 


Brokerage 





Stamps & Fees! Total 
pe pe ie ens [> as 
| 
Nil | | 1,417 10 0 
| 
Nil 805-0 0 





For the January 28 account. 


That is to say, the Midland stock, 
which had been originally bought 
and then at the settling day 
fictitiously sold and bought back 
again, is now disposed of outright, 
and the London, Chatham, and 
Dover preference stock, originally 
sold and afterwards manipulated in 
the reverse fashion, is now finally 
bought in. All these bargains have 
throughout been entered upon by a 
person who neither possessed nor 
wanted to possess single 51. worth of 


Account end of January 1876. 


Jones & Rosrson, Sworn Brokers. 


the stocks in question. The specula- 
tor has found the market price going 
against him too fast, and has not 
waited for the end of the month 
to come, but instead ordered his 
brokers to close the account at 
once. They have done so at the 
price of the day, and the result is 
that altogether the operation has 
cost the person who speculated 
451. 15s. 2d., his broker’s final 
statement standing thus : 


Lonpon, January 18, 1876. 


Dr., A. Brown, Esq., in account with Jones & Robinson, Cr. 





1876. S se @, 
Balance rendered 18 2 6 

Jan, 11. 1,000 Midlands 1,427 2 10 
» 18. 1,000Chatham prefce. 805 0 0 
£2,250 5 4 

Balance . £45 15 2 


This is a mere illustration, but it 
will help to make the position 
of the broker and his client clear. 

A man who speculates in 1,000l. 
stock stands to lose rool. if that 
stock falls 10 per cent., besides 
the broker’s commission and any 
other charges which ‘carrying 
over’ may entail; and when the 
stock rises ro per cent. he stands to 
win rool., less brokerage, &c., so that 
whichever way matters go these lat- 
ter are always against him; if it 
falls one fortnight and recovers the 
fall next, he does not get off clear, 


1876. ° f° | a: 
Jan. 11. 1,000 Chatham prefee. 787 0 2 
» 18. 1,000 Midlands 1,417 10 Oo 
Balance . 45 15 2 

£2,250 5 4 





but minus two brokerages and pro- 
bably a ‘ contango.’ The speculator 
either pays or receives the difference 
between the price of the ‘ carrying- 
over day’ and the price he bought 
and sold at, plus or minus the 
charges of his broker; and if he 
is a winner, he is_ straightway 
tempted to double his stake on the 
chance of a further profit. 

This kind of dealing forms the 
bulk of Stock Exchange business, 
and the simple investing of money is 
quite subordinated to it. Persons 
with very little money can speculate 

H2 
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in this fashion, and may succeed once 
in a way in obtaining possession of 
some, but oftenest end by ruining 
themselves, and perhaps, but that 
is much less likely, those who deal 
for them. People with some money 
and more credit speculate in this 
style, and get loans from banks in 
order to take up huge quantities of 
stock that they may have bought 
for a rise, and thus stockbroking 
becomes a mere dealing in huge 
fictitious credits. A man deals in 
100,000l. stock, meaning to make a 
thousand or two, and not to lose 
more than a thousand pounds, and 
another sells in the same way. At 
first ‘ differences’ are in his favour, 
~ and brokerage seems easy to pay, 
but the tide turns after he has been 
tempted deeper, and finally he col- 
lapses, and is found to be the 
‘bull’ and the ‘bear’ of perhaps 
600,000l. or 700,000l., or 1,000,0001. 
of stocks which he never possessed, 
or meant to possess, but which he 
contracted to take or deliver in 
order that he might make a profit 
on the contract. The recent col- 
lapse of foreign loan swindles has 
revealed not a few affairs of this 
magnitude. 

It is indeed a dangerous game for 
all concerned, and unless a man 
plays it with loaded dice he gene- 
rally loses in the end. The railway 
director, with special knowledge of 
the state of the company’s ac- 
counts, with the power perhaps to 
adjust these accounts ; the German 
Jew jobber, with his agents and 
colleagues all over the Continent, 
sharp as detectives, to pick up news 
and send it in advance—these, and 
such like people, may make huge 
fortunes, but not so the mere 
outsider who dabbles in Stock 
Exchange gambling, and knows 
nothing. Some people profess to 
make rules for themselves, and to 
follow them, but no rule will stand 
the test of the many influences 
that turn a market for wares so 
sensitive as all public securities are. 
It is, moreover, in the nature of 
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these securities that they should 
often baffle the astutest and best in- 
formed, for they are affected by a 
thousand influences that no market 
can foresee. Take Consols for ex- 
ample. This great national secu- 
rity fluctuates little compared 
with most stocks, and yet it does 
move up and down. If all other 
influences are removed, ‘dear 
money’ will make Consols fall, 
because people will sell them in 
order to lend the proceeds at high 
interest, and ‘cheap money’ will, 
on the other hand, tend to raise 
their price, because credit esta- 
blishments and the public will 
want to put the large balances 
they can get little for into Three 
per Cents. A political change; 
a small disturbance in the West 
Indies ; a fall in foreign exchanges; 
the casual wordof a king; a squabble 
about the extradition of a crimi- 
nal even; every breath of change 
almost affects, more or less, this the 
most delicate barometer of credit 
that the world has ever seen. What 
applies to Consols has in some 
senses a more decided reference to 
other stocks. How, for example, 
could anyone foretell or foresee for 
a day the course of Turkish or 
Egyptian stocks all through the 
period since the Sultan denied the 
bankruptcy of Turkey? A new 
lie or a new fact was liable to fall 
on the market like a bombshell at 
any hour of any day. And so with 
securities of all kinds. Their values 
depend upon so many causes which 
are changing that they are almost 
all as restless as the compass 
needle. Of necessity this must be 
so, because all public ‘ securities,’ of 
whatever class, are not wealth them- 
selves, but merely the representa- 
tive tickets, so to say, for so much 
wealth, which may be real one day 
and gone the next, or which may 
never have been anything save a 
shadow anda name. According to 
the reproductiveness of that wealth 
when it is wealth, is the value of 
the paper which testifies that so 





Po 
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much capital has in this venture 
or that been sunk. Now the repro- 
ductiveness of all capital is some- 
thing which constantly varies, and 
the opinion about it is as constantly 
fluctuating. It is easy, therefore, to 
get credence for any tale affecting 
credit so delicate as this kind of secu- 
rity implies, and hence it is that we 
find the stock market at the mercy 
of the ruamour-monger. The jobber 
who has oversold himself and wants 
to lay in a quantity of stock cheap 
often scruples not about putting 
out some story calculated to depre- 
ciate the value of the security. The 
market hangs so together, besides, 
that what affects one class of stocks 
affects all more or less, and it is 
only now and then that one side of 
the market can be called ‘firm’ 
while another is depressed. For 
some time back, for instance, the 
Eastern Question has affected the 
market for our home railways as 
much almost as that for Turkish 
or Russian stocks, and the same 
incubus depresses bank and joint- 
stock enterprise shares because, it is 
argued, there can be no revival of 
trade ‘while that nightmare hangs 
over Europe.’ A fine harvest in 
Russia would tend to depress Ameri- 
can railway securities, and the fall in 
the Indian exchanges has seriously 
affected the value of all Indian 
Bank shares, as well as of such 
Government paper as may bear 
interest payable in rupees in India. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, 
to indicate the extreme sensitiveness 
and variability in value of the pe- 
culiar credits and obligations which 
form the subject of the stockbroker’s 
and jobber’s trade; and it will be 
easily seen how great the tempta- 
tions to speculate for the rise or 
the fall in their values must be. 
A man’s nerve is put to the utmost 
tension ; his mind is always on the 
stretch; not guiding the policy of 
a great commercial venture, but 
bearing up under and watching 
over the fluctuations of some stock 
which, in the opinion of the majority, 
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or by virtue of what has been paid 
for it at the outset, is worth only so 
much, and which he has estimated 
at a different value. The trade is 
not a noble one, and there are few 
It is in 
fact one of the lowest of human 
occupations. 

Having seen the nature of the 
stockbroker’s trade and the sur- 
roundings of it, as well as indi- 
cated the peculiar organisation of 
the Stock Exchange, we must now 
therefore go back to the question 
whether any remedy could be found 
forthe gambling spirit which is more 
orlessconstant in that trade. It may 
be said that Stock Exchange specula- 
tion has ebbs and flows like the tide, 
and that every few years it cul- 
minates in a wave of ruin for tens 
ofthousands. When trade generally 
prospers the Stock Exchange pros- 
pers, though not exactly at the same 
pace. Usually the gambles there 
get fiercest when ordinary trade is 
on the wane, and the crash of Stock 
Exchange speculation comes as the 
final stage in a period of depression. 
But at all times, by the very 
nature of its business, speculation 
is the chief occupation of the 
Stock Exchange. It goes on not 
only with every bargain of every 
dealer and broker, but exists in 
every issue of paper of any kind repre- 
senting values which must fluctuate. 
And it appears to us that the 
reason Why the Stock Exchange 
does real incalculable mischief lies 
in this fact not being fully enough 
recognised. The Stock Exchange 
proceeds on the assumption of a 
virtuous intention to control spe- 
culation—which, it is admitted, 
you cannot abolish. But where the 
Stock Exchange managers ought to 
be strict they are lax, in part be- 
cause it pays the company that owns 
the House to be so, and where they 
ought to have no pretensions of any 
kind, it is all pretence together. If 
a rigid care were exercised in the 
admission of new members to the 
House, and substantial guarantees 
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taken that those admitted risked 
considerable means, a material 
check could be put upon the wild 

bling that now goes on. We 
heard lately of one new member 
who, after admission, wrote to the 
committee begging a month’s delay 
in the payment of his subscription 
fee and entry money, and there 
have been hundreds admitted of late 
years nearly as poor. Yet irre- 
sponsible parties of that kind, with 
nothing to lose, will deal in hun- 
dreds of thousands of stock at a 
time, and will find jobbers in plenty, 
reckless enough to buy and sell 
with them for the sake of picking 
up any stray bit of money that may 
be to behad. The other day a firm 
of this kind failed for ‘ differences ’ 
amounting to some 30,000l,, and 
had next to no assets; and quite 
recently a broker of this order 
came to grief for more than three 
times that amount with no assets at 
all; while it will have been seen 
from the papers that yet a third firm 
of brokers dealt in huge amounts 
of stock, over which a loss of 
50,0001. was incurred, without even 
taking the trouble to inquire into 
the bona fides and responsibility of 
their client. These are but samples 
of what is constantly happening, 
and if the Stock Exchange is to re- 
tain the semblance of good repute, 
it will have to prevent this kind of 
utterly reckless gambling on the 
part of its members. 

On the other hand, nothing can be 
more misplaced than the affectation 
of censorship which the Stock 
Exchange exercises over the loan 
schemes and adventures whose 
paper is brought before it. There 
is a quasi-official list where only 
those stocks that can command the 
favourable verdict of the committee 
are allowed to be quoted, and this 
committee must have certain evi- 
dence put before it, before it will re- 
cognise the dealings of members in 
any new venture. At the same time 
these dealings go on, sanctioned or 
not, as soon as the scheme is suffi- 
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ciently out of embryo to have 
shares at a price or nominal value. 
Hence dilemmas like that of the 
Lisbon Steam Tramways Company 
—the thing must go on because 
the Stock Exchange is interested, 
and a special settling day is neces- 
sary, be ‘documents’ good or no, 
All this sort of affectation of mo- 
rality and censorship is utterly 
futile therefore, and most mis- 
chievous. The public is led by 
it to think that what the Stock 
Exchange allows to be quoted must 
be worth buying, and is therefore 
all the more readily drawn into the 
traps which are set for it on all sides. 
The most radical reform which the 
Stock Exchange wants is the aboli- 
tion of all this mock moral censor- 
ship. Let the position, which its 
actual trade gives it, be the one 
actually assamed. The business of 
the Stock Exchange being to buy 
and sell securities which are them- 
selves usually the mere emblems 
of a speculation, and to do this ina 
fashion which is purely specula- 
tive, it is absurd to set up a 
quasi-censorship, and to pretend 
to act as guide to the public. All 
rules tending to convey that impres- 
sion ought to be withdrawn, and 
full freedom should be given to 
members to deal in whatever secu- 
rities they please. There ought to 
be no such thing as an official list 
of quotations. Let such list be 
provided by private enterprise 
entirely, and let any or every thing 
be included in it for which there 
isa market. Changes of this kind 
would do a great deal to strip the 
Stock Exchange of its false pre- 
tences, and might therefore do nota 
little to restore to it some measure of 
respectability. And if greater care 
were exercised in admitting mem- 
bers, the tone might probably be 
raised. It would at least be saved 
from the abiding disgrace of not 
coming up to a self-imposed stan- 
dard. 

But here again the question rises 
—Why should the exclusive posi- 
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tion of the Stock Exchange be 
kept up at all so far as regards the 
broker at least? At _ present 
jobbers and brokers have the whole 
trade to themselves, and no man 
can buy or sell any stock but 
through their means. But that is 
by no means necessary. While ex- 
ercising very strict supervision over 
the admission of jobbers or dealers, 
who must always remain an essen- 
tiai to rapid business in stocks and 
shares, we should be disposed to ad- 
vocate that the exclusive position of 
the broker ought to be entirely done 
away with. Instead of a closed 
market, in other words, the Stock 
Exchange ought to be made an 
open one, so that whoever had 
transactions to do could go in and 
deal direct with the jobbers. This 
sweeping reform would most likely 
do more to make business healthy 
than all the others put together. 
Brokers would no doubt still retain 
their place to some extent, but the 
pernicious secrecy of their craft 
would be gone, and so would be the 
disposition of the jobber to deal 
through the broker with all comers. 
A sutlicient number of the public 
would avail themselves of the right 
to go and deal for themselves, to 
affect for the better the present 
system of really indiscriminate 
credit, and to make every trans- 
action stand on its own merits. 
At present no jobber can tell what 
the status of the real customers he 
is selling to or buying from is, 
because he knows no one but the 
broker, and the broker never dis- 
closes names until the time comes 
for either taking up or delivering 
the stock. Nay, great sales may 
often be made by a broker which, for 
the sake of the interest he makes by 
lending the stock from fortnight to 
fortnight, he (or his client) does not 
complete for months, and all that 
time the jobber knows not whether 
the stock will be ultimately de- 
livered or not. This is a close and 
unhealthy way of carrying on trade, 
and ought to be done away with. 
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People cannot and ought not to be 
kept from speculation; but as at 
present constituted, and as business 
is now done, the Stock Exchange is 
not a place for speculation merely, 
but a scene of veiled and dangerous 
gambling. Therefore we think the 
House ought to belong to the 
jobbers so far as its maintenance 
goes, and that only jobbers 
should be allowed to have the 
control of it; while to brokers, 
trustees, insurance actuaries, and 
the public generally, the right of 
access, of buying and selling from 
these jobbers, ought to be perfectly 
free. We doubt not this would 
bring about a revision of the 
brokers’ scale of charges as well, 
or lead to the extinction of many 
firms among them altogether; but 
nobody could regard either of these 
contingencies with much alarm or 
disfavour except the parties directly 
concerned, 

A word may be said in conclusion 
on a collateral part of this wide 
subject. Few greater scandals have 
come to light in recent years than 
that connected with the systematic 
bribery of those connected with the 
press as ‘ City editors,’ and several 
of them have had to depart from 
their positions under the stigma of 
a tarnished reputation. We have 
no desire to defend these men; 
they were tempted and could not. 
withstand the temptation, and now 
suffer a not unjust inlet. 
Bat in punishing them it is only 
fair to remember that they are not 
the chief sinners. The system of 
the Stock Exchange is at the root 
of the mischief. As has been 
already explained, the riggers of 
new loans or of new schemes are 
able, by its privileged mode of 
doing business, to carry on false 
buying and selling operations for 
the purpose of decoying the public 
into subscribing for rotten under- 
takings — undertakings got up 
usually merely that the public 
might be plundered on the Stock 
Exchange. Part of that rigging 
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consists in quoting the particular 
security at a premium, before any 
of it has been allotted or issued on 
the market; and attached to this 
is the bribery system. So many 
shares are then allotted at a given 
price to the friends of the swindlers 
(as well as to the friends of men 
who believe themselves honest), 
which have been most probably sold 
beforehand at these fictitious pre- 
miums. This looks like a business 
transaction, and is a bribe. It has 
prevailed alike with good things 
and bad, and so much of the money 
required to ‘float’ the stock is 
devoted to paying their ‘ friends’ 
and ‘ supporters,’ the press amongst 
the number, the difference between 
the issue price and the fictitious 
premium at which the stock is sold 
being given away to these in the 
first instance, to be drawn from the 
public again in the end should 
the ‘rig’ achieve its object. This 
being a regular branch of Stock 
Exchange business, and looked 
upon by the best and the worst 
of its habitués as a mere matter 
of course, is it greatly to be won- 
dered at that ordinary men, who 
saw thus put before them a means 
of making money, merely per- 
haps at the cost of holding their 
tongues, should be unable year 
after year to resist the temptation ? 
They met daily persons living in 
the highest luxury, whose minds 
did not recoil at all from these 
practices, who were to all appear- 
ance considered honourable mem- 
bers of society, were members of 
Parliament some of them, or other- 
wise distinguished in the eyes of the 
upper world. These persons took 
this kind of thieves’ plunder as a 
matter of course, and naturally their 
example first lulled the writers for 
the press to sleep. The easy-going 
familiarity with rascality which these 
high and titled persons displayed 
disguised the reality of the evil, and 
the journalists were flattered and 
drawn on to imitate them to some 
degree in the habits of wealth so 
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easily won. One way and another 
they fell victims to a system, and it 
is the system that ought to be con- 
demned more than the men. It 
not only renders possible the frauds 
of bubble companies and of bad 
loans, but positively does its best to 
help them towards success ; and the 
remedy for this also would, we 
imagine, be the extinction of the 
exclusive privileges of brokers and 
the raising the responsibilities of 
jobbers. Mere rules and regulations 
will do nothing ; publicity and the 
risks and moral safeguards of open 
competition are what is wanted to 
clear the air of this important 
centre of business from its moral 
miasma. Cogged dice are not 
usually considered emblems of fair 
dealing, yet the sham premium 
dealing and the mock allotment 
system are worse than any cogged 
dice, and while the public remain 
liable to be swindled by these 
means, bribery will also remain 
prevalent in one form or other, 
and the Stock Exchange be 
avoided by all high-minded men. 
Things are done there now which 
the most degraded bookmaker 
on the Turf would blush to be 
accused of, and by men, too, who 
associate with the highest in the 
land. Why should these go scathe- 
less, and the ‘City editor’ class 
get all the buffets and the scorn? 
Besides the abolition of unfair 
privileges and the stoppage of all 
attempt at the assumption of moral 
and judicial airs and censorship 
where morality can have no chances 
of fair play and judgment very 
little, a great amount of good would 
be done by an end being put to the 
present system of paying up sub- 
scriptions to new issues of capital 
or new loans by long drawn-out 
instalments. At present the pay- 
ment of ‘5 per cent. on application,’ 
or less, and often merely another 5 
or 10 per cent. on ‘allotment,’ 
enables the riggers of the market 
and their friends to play any num- 
ber of mischievous pranks such as 
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those which came to light in the 
‘Eupion Gas Company’ case. After 
all, however, publicity is the great 
thing wanted, and, were it secured, 
the manner of doing business might 
be allowed to take care of itself. 
The law of the land might well 
interfere, however, to put an end 
to the system of secret allotments 
altogether. Wereall company schem- 
ers and Joan-mongers compelled to 
publish in the newspapers, or even 
in an open Stock Exchange, the 
names and addresses of the allottees 
of their paper, there would be no 
more secret rigging and no more 
playing with cogged dice, nor could 
bribery of the press or of agents 
then prevail very widely either. 

A great deal more might be said 
on this subject, but the outlines of 
its main bearings have been given 
here and enough done, perhaps, to 
make the outside reader to some ex- 
tent familiar with the machinery of 
the Stock Exchange. It will be 
seen that this is the one market 
in the country where, above all 
others, honour, probity, and fair 
open dealing should prevail, because 
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it holds the weightiest monetary 
affairs, in its keeping, and yet it is 
equally visible that its system and 
the abuses thereof are a disgrace to 
any nation. 

In seeking to mend this state of 
things, the truths ought to be boldly 
accepted that the Stock Exchange 
is primarily and properly the centre 
of the most important forms of pecu- 
niary speculation ; that speculation 
is a necessity of human nature and 
of all progress, and an essential 
of business; and, admitting these 
facts, let the reformers sweep away 
all that hinders this speculation from 
being done in the full light of day. 
Let nothing be done to overlay a lie 
with a gilding of truth, but leave lie 
and truth to at Jeast find their level 
in an open market. Trickery and 
rascality, lying and theft, will not 
thereby be rendered impossible or 
uncommon, but they. will, at all 
events, take place under more diffi- 
cult conditions than now, when 
rules and modes of business are so 
framed that too often the more the 
rascality the greater the success. 


W. 





ETRUSCAN TRANSLATION! 


By Francis WILtiAM NewMan. 


NTIQUARIAN riddles are not 
solved by cautious erudition. 
Thelate Edwin Norris, a man of won- 
derfully extended knowledge, in- 
sisted that he was only a searcher— 
a forscher, as he called it. We 
cannot dispense with sheer guess- 
ing, and many guesses are certain 
to be wrong. As Ritschl says, in 
his preface to a play of Plautus, 
‘Many of my corrections will be 
. corrected by those who follow me; 
but they will discover the truth, 
not by being less bold than I, but 
by being more bold.’ The late Sir 
G. Cornewall Lewis, by his dis- 
cernment of error and bad reason- 
ing in Egyptologists, was led astray 
into a belief that there was no grain 
of gold in their dross, and into a 
general contempt of such researches. 


Only enthusiasts will devote time 
and effort to these remote questions, 
which are not breadwinning ; and 
on the heels of enthusiasm fanati- 
cism often treads. We must expect 


‘searchers’ to flounder into mo- 
rasses. Asthe late Professor De 
Morgan said of the onward-moving 
mathematics, ‘Many a river has to 
be crossed by a ford before a 
bridge is built for weak and 
cautious travellers.’ If then in the 
course of this article much shall be 
said that seems to disparage Mr. 
Isaac Taylor, it must not be under- 
stood as a total undervaluing of his 
work. The severe and cautious 
judge is as necessary as the bold 
and even audacious guesser ; nor is 
it advantageous to truth that any- 
one should be able to pass off his 
fancies as facts, though some of 
them may be valuable. The field 


of research which is here entered is 
ambitious in the extreme. Mr, 
Taylor deals with languages by the 
dozen. He overwhelms us by his 
appeal to Siberian, Mongolian, 
Tartar, and Finnish tribes. To 
judge of his arguments by know. 
ledge of these tongues would need 
a truly unique mind. Evidently 
one way only is open to us, viz, 
to test his linguistic trustworthi- 
ness by examining what he says 
on those languages of which his 
critic may happen to know some- 
thing definite. In the present case 
these are especially Greek and 
Latin, Arabic and Turkish. Be. 
sides, the mode in which he handles 
the Etruscan inscription, will show 
whether to cleverness in guessing 
he adds clear and definite percep. 
tion of grammatical peculiarities. 
I cannot avoid saying that Mr. 
Isaac Taylor immensely lowers 
himself by his unduly emphatic 
logic. Bad guesses innumerable 
may be forgotten as well as for. 
given ; but when aman produces an 
extremely feeble argument, and 
assures you that it is absolutely 
decisive, you cannot forget. In- 
deed, if a critic is to write to any 
purpose, he must point out the 
possibilities to which an author is 
blind, or against which he appears 
deliberately to shut his eyes. 

It may be well first of all to 
remark on his often recurring and 
enormous blunder concerning words 
which he is pleased to call Turkish; 
which, nevertheless, everyone who 
has a moderate knowledge of 
Arabic, knows to have been im- 
ported into that language with 


' The Etruscan Language: a Lecture, by the Rev. Isaac Taylor. Hardwicke and 
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religion, literature, and science; and 
to be so purely Arabic that if they can 
be identified with Etruscan words, 
their tendency would be to prove 
Shemitic connection, not Ugrian, 
that is, Tartar, on which Mr. Taylor 
is bent. I refer to his Researches, 
pp. 102, 108, 119, 125, 127,151, 193, 
216, 301. First, in p. 102, he pro- 
duces Melekyut, sovereignty (‘from 
melek, a king,’ as he observes most 
justly) ; Munidat, a proclaiming, 
from Monddi, a herald (Arab verb 
Nadi); Nejdet, courage ; Nedamet, re- 
pentance,and actually appeals to these 
nouns as having a ‘ Turkish ’ suffix 
in-t. But their -tis the Hebrew and 
Arabic feminine inflection, which 
vacillates between ah, a, and at. 
In this same page, 102, he quotes as 
Turkish ‘Vani, ready to perish,’ 
and ‘ Fena, destruction, annihilation, 
death,’ not knowing that Féni, 
evanescent, Mend, evanescence, are 
current theological terms with Arabs, 
for all mundane interests, as op- 
posed to Eternal. His Vani is 
probably a corruption of Fani; else 
Wani also is Arabic for languid. 
But because Vanth is a she-demon, 
or Angel of Death, Mr. Taylor 
presses hard that Etruscan is akin 
toTurkish! In p. 108 he quotesas 
Turkish Jinn, a spirit, and Jendze, 
‘a corpse,’ and is so infatuated as to 
split the latter into Jen and Aze, 
but without explaining Aze. But 
Jenize is Arabic for a bier or 
hearse, and is only one word of a 
family whose root is Jnz ; and though 
Jim seems to be, not Shemitic, 
but possibly brought into Arabic 
from the Latin word Genius, yet this 
will prove nothing whatever as to 
the connection of Etruscans with 
the Turks, to whom the word Jinn 
must have come with Arab mytho- 
logy. In the same page he mis- 
takes for Turkish the pure Arabic 
word Khaydl, which means a sha- 
dow, outline of a shade—hence, a 
phantom; and tries to identify it 
with the Etruscan word Hinthial. 
He broadly declares, p. 103, that 
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Hinthial Patrocles ‘must mean the 
ghost of Patrocles.’ He should say, 
‘may possibly mean;’ but there 
are other possibilities. P. 119, he 
gives us Jezd, retribution, as Turk- 
ish; but it, again, is pure Arabic. 
What is still worse, m p. 151, Li 
wmm, which in Arabic is ‘ For (or 
To) a mother’ (with Arabic pre- 
position), he mistakes for a Turkish 
adjective, ‘maternal.’ He knows 
that father in Turkish is Ata; he 
ougkt to know that mother is Ana ; 
but he wants to derive the Lemures 
from Li-uamm! He proceeds to 
refer Juno to the Turkish Jan, 
which he translates ‘soul.’ In a 
MS. Turkoman vocabulary, I have 
Jan, ‘body ;’ but as I have added, 
it is used delicately, your dear 
body, for your dear person. I can 
believe that, like Hebrew Nefesh, it 
may be rendered also self and soul. 
Still, to derive Juno (Junone) from 
it (p. 127) is portentous. Junone 
is notoriously identical with Zenone 
and Dione of the Greeks, and ety- 
mologically is akin to Diana. To 
the same does Greek Zeus or Zén, 
genitive Dios,point; so does Diespiter 
changing into Jupiter ; which argues 
that Janus was once Dianus. There 
is no pretence for looking to Turk- 
ish for explanation of the truly 
Italian names Janus and Junone. 
Tina, the Etruscan Jupiter, he 
would explain from Chinese or 
Ugrian, but Greek here suffices 
for us. The Etruscans change B, 
D, G or Gh into P, T, Ch (x), and 
would make Av into Tio. The -na 
in Tina may be Etruscan addition, 
as in Spurinna, Porsena, Pagéva, 
and many besides ; or we may com- 
pare Tina directly with Zijva. In 
p. 128, Mr. Taylor calls the ‘ Turk- 
ish word Sihhat, health,’ Ugrian; 
but Sihhat, again, is pure Arabic, on 
the surface of the language. So is 
hammal [Hhamméal], a porter, a 
carrier (p. 193); so is Jesed, body 
(p. 301); yet he founds an argu- 
ment on the belief that they are 
Turkish. In p. 216 he would pass 
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off the Arabic word Nes! (offspring) 
as Turkish ; but here adds: ‘It has 
been assumed that the word has 
been borrowed from the Arabic.’ 
Assumed! As well say, it has been 
assumed that Liberty, Regal, Palace, 
have been borrowed from the Latin. 

Now let us consider what are the 
alternatives of historical opinion. 
It is universally agreed, says our 
author, that the Etruscans were 
foreign to Italy. Dr. Arnold ob. 
serves that the epithet ‘ barbari,’ 
which Cicero applies to them, would 
never have been used of Umbrians, 
or Sabines, or Oscans. They were 
intrusive to Italy, and were believed 
- to have come late from Asia after 
Italy was full of settled population. 
Two questions must be kept apart. 
By what route did they come? and, 
with what Asiatic races are they 
most nearly akin? Mr. Isaac 
Taylor is unable to resist the evi- 
dence that they are in manners and 
social laws closely allied to the 
Lycians and Carians. The almost 
universal belief of the ancients, that 
they came from Lydia, convinces 
him that they must have been very 
like the Lydians; yet he will not 
accept the doctrine that they came 
by sea. He will have it that they 
came by land from Siberia. To this 
Ishall return. It is now fully con- 
ceded that before the races by us 
called Aryan occupied Northern 
India, that great peninsula was in- 
habited by nations more akin to 
those of High Asia, Tartars, and 
Mongols. ‘Tartary has, for ages 
before histery began, pressed down 
on the South. Scythians, what- 
ever that may mean, have pushed 
into Persia, into Asia Minor, and 
even into Palestine. It is always 
possible that early Tartars may 
have preceded the house of Seljuk, 
and founded conquering dynasties 
in Anatolia. If so, they were likely 
in time to imbibe the culture which 
they there found. Lydia, Lycia, 
Caria, may all have had (for aught 
we can know) a strong ‘ Ugrian’ 
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infusion, as Mr. Taylor believes, 
and if the Etruscans were Lydians, 
they also may have either been fun. 
damentally ‘ Turanian,’ i.e. Tartar, 
or, by being subjected for centuries 
to some Tartar dynasty, they may 
have adopted many elements of the 
conqueror’s language and habits, 
As we know nothing of the earlier 
history of the races known to the 
Greeks in Asia Minor, nor of the 
history of the Etruscans while they 
lived in Asia, we cannot say either 
yes or no, if asked, Are they primé 
Jacie likely to have had more or less 
of .Turanian origin? But Mr. 
Taylor confounds High Asia with 
Siberia (which is in comparison Low 
Asia) under the name Turan ; nay, 
so elastic is this word with him, that 
he includes Egypt in it, and ima- 
gines that he wins something for 
his Turanian argument when he 
expounds the zeal for sepulchral 
monuments which was common to 
Etruria and Egypt, to Druids and 
Siberians, Red Indians and Aztecs. 
But the tribes of Siberia, of whom 
he talks much, have always been 
feeble, and unable to make southern 
conquests, and had but a scattered 
small population. The country was, 
and nearly is, one great forest or 
swamp. No formidable armies 
came forth thence, as from Mongolia, 
from Tartary, and from European 
Scythia. There is not a shadow 
of plausibility in the idea that a 
Siberian population ever got down 
into Asia Minor. One who takes 
the liberty of fancying that an 
Etruscan word had this or that 
meaning, because a Siberian or a 
Lapp word exists not very unlike it 
(consonants can be changed, and 
vowels go for nothing), can prove 
what he pleases, and does but waste 
ink and paper. 

Hitherto the moderns have be- 
lieved the Ktruscan language to 
have been Aryan, partly because 
they assumed that all Asia Minor was 
peopled from this stock, partly be- 
cause in the monuments a genitive 
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case in—s was easily discerned. A few 
bilingual inscriptions gave a begin- 
ning of knowledge; and a few 
others, containing chiefly proper 
names, have been believed to put 
the matter beyond doubt. Mr. 
Taylor seems to ignore it. 


Lar@ Velimnas Aules 

Lars, Volumnii Auli (filius). 
Aule Tites Petrunis 

Aulus, Titi Petronii (filius) 
@efri, Velimnas Tarx’is clan. 
Tiberius, Volumnii Tarchi filius 
Vel. Velimnas Aules. 

Velus, Volumnii Auli ( filius) 
Arn@ Velimnas Aules. 

Aruns, Volumnii Auli ( filius). 
Aule, Tarx(i)nas Laréal clan. 
Aulus, Tarquinii [ex Lartia] filius, 


It may here be observed that 
such unpronounceable words, found 
even in the Perusian inscription, as 
sranxl [I suppose x tobe sh; Mr. 
Taylor seems to interpret it s] 
cicnl, show that the Etruscans, like 
the Phoenicians, did not write all 
their vowels. Mr. Taylor de- 
Indes himself about the Etruscans 
‘devocalizing ’’ words ; you cannot 
infer that vowels not written were 
not pronounced. The whole ques- 
tion remains open. He imagines 
Turuke to be ‘a more antiquated ’ 
form than Turke or Trke, but he 
must first prove that they are not 
theverysame sound spelt differently. 
Arn#al and Arn@ial seem to be the 
very same. Like the Hebrews and 
Arabs, the Etruscans do not trouble 
themselves to write double conso- 
nants: thus Metelis may stand for 
Metelli, Spurina for Latin Spurinna. 

Mr. Dennis, in his excellent book 
on Etruria, near thirty years ago, 
gave an accurate yet popular 
account of nearly all that was 
known, beginning from the short 
bilingual inscriptions. About the 
same time a pair of ivory dice 
(the dice of Toscanella) were 
found. in a tomb on the estate of 
the Princess of Canino, which 


* The x which I have, I think, from 
My x is in Dennis. 


instead of pips had six (apparently 
Etruscan) words inscribed on the 
faces. Mr. Taylor reads these, 
Mach, Huth, Ci or Ki, Sa, Zal, Thu. 
Undoubtedly they are presumably 
the numerals from one to six in the 
Etruscan language. The chief 
interest of Mr. Taylor’s lecture is 
his attempt to translate these. His 
interpretation is as follows : 


Mach, one. Sa, four. 
Ci, two. Thu, five. 
Zal, three. Huth, siz. 


In the discussion he certainly 
displays ingenuity and _ resource, 
but beyond the six first digits he is 
very unsatisfactory. He maintains 
that in the bilingual inscriptions 
Etruscan names are translated into 
Latin, yet overlooks that Latin 
Quintus is the rendering of Aelye. 
Instead of seeing in Etruscan Alyal 
a reduplication of Aely, five, which 
yields Alyal ten, for Alyaly, he 
seeks light from Finland. He main- 
tains that Alchl means a score, 
by comparing it with Finnish 
Loke,ten; viz. Alchl stands for Lech 
lech, i.e. ten ten, i.e. twenty. Yet he 
sums it up, p. 10, ‘It may there- 
fore be affirmed that the Turanian 
languages afford a complete and satis- 
factory explanation of this Etruscan 
decade.’ Such hasty confidence 
damages work even when otherwise 
good. Ina note to the same page 
he remarks that the Lithuanian for 
13 has try-lika; in which the lika 
for deka of the Greeks is often 
appealed to in explanation of our 
numerals eleven and twelve. Most 
persons would at once argue that if 
the Etruscans, nearly as the Lithua- 
nians, said lachl or alchl for ten, it 
is no mark that the language was 
‘Turanian ;’ for the German phi- 
lologers inform us that of all the 
European languages the Lithuanian 
approaches most nearly to Sanskrit. 
But how does Mr. Isaac Taylor turn 
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this? He tellsus that ‘ Lithuanian 
approximates more closely to Finnie 
forms than other Aryan languages; ’ 
and then identifies Finnish with 
Turanian. A strangely different 
account ! 

The numeral Zathrum found 
in the tombs he interprets forty, 
comparing it with the Siberian 
Seithjun, in which (he says) Thjan 
means ten, and ‘leaves no doubt’ 
that Thrum is the Etruscan for ten. 
Za or Sa he interprets Four. We 
claim to put the inference far more 
mildly. Provisionally, as an hypo- 
thesis, and under correction, we can 
admit that as Pumpand Pent, and 
Quinque and Ciig and Cing, and 
Fiinf and Five are all the same 
word modified, so Thrum and Thjun 
are perhaps the same word at bot- 
tom. They certainly differ less 
than Deca and Ten. The curious 
thing is, that the Manchu, Mongol, 
Samoyed, and Yakut words for Ten, 
which Mr. Taylor identifies with 
those of the Siberian Yenissei and 
with the Etruscan (viz. Djuan, 
Djun, Djuim, Djean), are more like 
to the Sanskrit: or Latin Dasan, or 
English Ten, than is the Turkish 
On, ten, while the Finnish and 
Magyar go wide away; yet Mr. 
Taylor reasons as if all the lan- 
guages which he calls Turanian had 
the same identical numerals. Now 
let us tentatively concede that the 
interpreter has a right to say (p. 8), 
‘We take it as beyond dispute that 
we have really got hold of the first 
six Etruscan digits, and also of at 
least ten other numerals lower than 
one hundred.’ What then? He 
adds: ‘The philological importance 
of this result can hardly be exagge- 
vated.’ And presently (p. 16), ‘If 
it be admitted, as it must be, that 
the Etruscan numerals are decisively 
Turanian, it follows,I think, with- 
out further evidence, that the 
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Etruscan belongs to the Turanian 
family of languages.’ ‘ Jacob 
Grimm has laid down that numerals 
take the first rank as evidences of 
the affinities of language: there are 
few who will venture to gainsay 
him.’ Indeed! If hemeant what is 
here imputed, it would be highly 
necessary to gainsay him. We 
need not quote his authority, or any 
authority, to convince us of the im- 
portance of native numerals; but 
when the earlier history of a nation 
is wholly unknown, the assumption 
that their numerals alone decide 
the entire question of their origin is 
eminently weak. Even the Turko- 
man numerals are most peculiar. 
The numbers for 20, 30, 40, 50, 
viz. Yirmi or Girmi, Otouz, Qarkh,’ 
Alli or Elli, are independent roots, 
that is, are not visibly connected 
with 2, 3, 4, 5, which are Iki, 
Outsh, Dort, Besh. In 60 and 70 
mish does duty for -ty or —xorra, but 
in 80 and go sen or séin serves the 
same purpose; evidently two or 
more systems have been blended. 
So in Armenian, we can explain the 
numerals for 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, from 
Greek or Latin (though, oddly, 
Okhtum is seven, not eight, and 
Outum is eight, while one is Mi, as 
pia), but the numerals Erkou, two; 
Trek, three ; Tshors, four ; Hing, five; 
Vetz or Vietz, six, maystop us. Tshors 
is explicable as the Persian Tshehar 
for Sanskrit Tshettor. Hing and 
Vetz may be Quinque and Sex in 
disguise; but the disguise is very 
delusive. A people may even lay 
aside their native numerals and 
adopt a foreign system (especially 
that of their conquerors) without 
in other respects renouncing their 
native language. This the Kabyles 
of Algiers have done. As M. 
Hanoteau remarks, in his very 
ample Kabyle grammar, ‘Les 
Kabyles ont oublié la numeération 


* As the Russians have got Sorok for rercapdxovra, so one may believe that the 


Turks made Qarkh from Quadraginta. 


In Reiff's celebrated Russian dictionary, the 


Turkish and Russian words for 40 are identified with the Greek. 
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usitée autrefois chez les peuples 
Berbers, et adopté lesystéme Arabe.’ 
It surely needs no proof that the 
exigencies of the market and of 
tribute, especially if the foreigner 
taught a higher arithmetic, might in 
exceptional cases introduce foreign 
numerals. Whether this was or 
was not the case with Etruscans we 
can form no reasonable conjecture 
until we know something of their 
history in Asia, before they came 
into Italy. 

Returning to Mr. Taylor, we find 
him to assert (p. 112) that ‘the 
Etruscan decades have given us a 
key to the lost speech of the Etrus- 
cans.’ He proceeds to inform us 
that the language of Accad (of late 
more or less deciphered from the 
cuneiform literature) ‘presents us 
with the most ancient form of 
Turanian speech ;’ and that ‘ in Ac- 
cadian the number four is sa or 
sana.’ This is an interesting coin- 
cidence ; it may be a useful clue; 
only let us not be too hasty. To 
call the Accadian ‘ the most ancient 
form of Turanian speech,’ is a some- 
what stronger statement than Sir 
Henry Rawlinson justifies, when he 
says, that it ‘ presents affinities with 
the African dialects on the one side 
and with those of High Asia on the 
other.—I have been accustomed (he 
adds) to denominate it Scythic, 
from its near connection with the 
Scythic dialect of Persia.’ If it 
were proved that the Etruscans had 
some significant relations to the 
Mesopotamian people of Accad, 
this would harmonize far better 
with the almost universal belief of 
the ancients, that the colonists came 
direct from Lydia, than the widely 
opposite doctrine to which Niebuhr 
has given currency, that they came 
by land from the north-east, and, as 
Mr. Taylor puts it (p. 24), in the 
same track as the Huns. Mr. Taylor, 
indeed, proceeds to define the his- 
tory. He ‘believes that the older 
race in Etruria were Finnic or (!) 
Pelasgic Aborigines [not Um- 
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brians !]; who, about ten centuries 
before Christ, were invaded and 
conquered by a horde of Tatars— 
the Rasenna or Tursenna—who 
swooped down on Italy, just as in 
later time the kindred race of the 
Huns.’ 

This statement provokes a di- 
gression. That the Raséna, or rul- 
ing race of Etruria, came into Italy 
across the Alps, was designated to 
me by the late Dean Milman asa 
wild fiction, and wonderful mistake: 
as a fiction I had long regarded it. 
On this subject, I wrote nearly as 
follows, a quarter of a century ago, 
in a little book long out of print: 

From Herodotus downwards, the 
ancients reported Lydia to be the 
mother country of the Etruscans ; 
Mr. Dennis has taken the pains to 
count up twenty-two ancient au- 
thors on this side. Dionysius alone 
rejected it, and assigned his rea- 
sons: first, because Xanthus, a 
valued historian of the Lydians, did 
not relate the colonization; secondly, 
because the language, religion, laws, 
and manners of the Etruscans did 
not resemble those of the Lydians. 
On the latter topic Dennis aptly 
refers to Strabo’s remarkable words 
(xiii. in fine); ‘the Cibyrates use 
four languages—the Pisidian, the 
Solyman, the Greek, the Lydian; 
but of the last there is not even a 
trace in Lydia.’ Dionysius was but 
a few years older than Strabo; it 
would therefore seem that he mis- 
took the language then talked in Ly- 
dia for the tongue of Croesus. After 
the Persian conquest, the character 
of the Lydians underwent a vast 
change. This is strongly attested by 
Herodotus and curiously ascribed 
to advice given by Croesus to Cyrus. 
Again, the Etruscans, landing on 
Umbrian soil, and living in the 
midst of a more numerous Umbrian 
or Umbro-Pelasgian population, 
were likely to suffer a sensible 
change in their language. Indeed, 
in ten centuries, who could expect 
colonists from Asia and the suc- 
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cessors in their Asiatic home to 
retain any sensible identity of 
speech? As to Xanthus omitting 
to name the Etruscan colonization, 
is that to weigh against the positive 
testimony of Herodotus? It has 
been well observed that the inven- 
tive fancy of nations looks back 
into the past, not onwards into the 


future. They feign forefathers, foun. 


ders of States and Churches—but 
not children; so that this belief of 
the Lydians is a weighty circum- 
stance. If.the colonization of Um- 
brian territory by the Etruscans, 
as that of the Siculian and Italian 
coasts by the Greeks, was a gradual 
process, having no definite chrono- 
logy, it is not very wonderful that 
Xanthus omitted it. After all, the 
customs of the Etruscans are con- 
ceded to be remarkably Lydian or 
Asiatic even by those who deny the 
migration from Asia Minor by 
sea, and, among others, by the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor. Especially one may 
refer to that custom on which He- 
rodotus remarks as chiefly distin- 
guishing Lydians from Greeks, 
viz. that parents sell the persons of 
their daughters in order to raise for 
them marriage portions. It is not 
simple unchastity or libertinism, 
for in this none could exceed the 
Greeks; but it was systematized 
parental marketing of the girls, 
who did not become the less mar- 
riageable. Probably the historian 
excludes the aristocracy, when he 
says, ‘ Of the Lydian people (dhpov) 
all the daughters prostitute them- 
selves.’ Now the allusion in Plau- 
tus to Tuscan customs is interpreted 
unhesitatingly, by commentators 
guiltless of theory, as harmonizing 
with the old Lydian practices. The 
passage in the Cistellaria is muti- 
lated, but there is no question as to 
the words ‘Ubi ex Tusco modo 
Tute tibi indigne dotem queras 
corpore. The dotem queras ex- 
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actly agrees with the words of 
Herodotus, cvdAX\é yousar agior peprac, 
éc 6 @yv cuvoKjocovn. The comment 
of Weise is, ‘ Tusci aut Etrusci ab 
Lydis descenderunt. Apud hos 
autem mos fuit, ut filis omnes suo 
corpore sibi dotem qusrerent, ut 
refert Herodotus. Hine vicus Tus- 
culus, Ourculio iv. 1, 21, i.e. mere- 
tricius.* We do not know any 
third nation with this disgraceful 
custom: hence it is a marked 
similarity. 

Mr. Taylor informs us, in the first 
page of his lecture, that in the com- 
mencement of history the mighty 
Etrascan nation ruled Italy from 
Vesuvius to the Alps. A more 
cautious, and I think a truer, state- 
ment is that before history com- 
mences a Tuscan predominance in 
Italy is inferred with no small pro- 
bability. Livy knew all that was 
to be known of it as history ; and 
he only says (v. 33) ‘How great 
the power of the Etruscans was 
over the two seas of Italy, may be 
argued from their names; for the 
one we call the Tuscan Sea, the 
other the Hadriatic; and Hadria 
is a Tuscan colony. They first had 
twelve chief cities on this side of 
the Apennines, and afterwards sent 
twelve colonies to the other side, 
which held the country as far as 
the Alps, except the Venetian ter- 
ritory.’ This exception certainly 
strengthens Livy’s credit, as show- 
ing that he was careful not to ex- 
aggerate ; but his argument from 
the name of the Hadriatic Sea 
weakens it. The Etruscans were 
eminently a naval people, and kept 
up close relations with the Greeks 
in commerce, art, and literature ; 
probably also with Egypt. That 
they should navigate the upper sea, 
and desire a city where their ships 
could get supplies and find shelter, 
was of course; and that the sea 
should be known to Greeks and 





* Horace (Ode ITI. 10) corroborates this when he says to Lycé, ‘Thou, of Tuscan 
parent sprung, art surely—No Penelopé hard to woo.’ 
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Italians by the name of its most 
active mart of commerce, would be 
natural, even if the Etruscans did 
not hold any other territory beyond 
the Apennines than that which ap- 
pertained to the little town of 
Hadria. The twelve colonies be- 
yond Etruria proper may have been 
a reality, and not a mere unfinished 
scheme; but it appears certain that 
they did not attain any permanence 
and grandeur, else we should find 
over the whole centre, North and 
North-East of Italy, tombs and re- 
mains similar to those of Etruria. 
The military strength of the Etrus- 
cans in the North cannot have been 
great; for—according to the ac- 
count which Livy received—with 
no lingering struggle, or even by a 
single campaign, they were expelled 
by very rude Ganlish invaders, and 
aremnant of them driven up into 
the Alps. For a little while they 


held supremacy in Campania; yet 
neither there did they leave much, 
if any, of characteristic remains 
Now it seems quite the height of 


credulity to invent a new tale 
which makes the Etruscans to be a 
tribe which migrated from High 
Asia, or perhaps Siberia, across 
Tartary and Scythia into Dalmatis 
or Switzerland, and thence into 
Italy ; and to believe that they left 
no marks of themselyes except in 
Etruria proper, while there they 
have bequeathed monuments innu- 
merable and eminently peculiar; 
moreover, that from being a con- 
tinental and (we must suppose) an 
equestrian people, they became 
naval, commercial, enamoured of 
Greek poetry, and of Assyrian, 
Phoenician, or Greek art, in pot- 
tery, sculpture, and architecture. 
Such a transforming of a roving 
Mongolian tribe is wholly unex- 
ampled, and surely is not to be 
invented as a hypothesis. Nor 
must the topic of their alphabet 
and style of writing be omitted. It 
seems to be now agreed that they 
did not import their alphabet from 
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Greece, but from the Phoenicians, 
ot from Asia Minor; and their 
words without vowels suggest that 
they must have had Phoenician 
rather than Greek masters. Greeks 
would not have endured such com- 
binations as the alchls of Mr. Taylor, 
and their system of writing from 
right to left is also Phoenician. In 
Asia the Solymi were near neigh- 
bours to the Lydians, and spoke a 
Shemitic tongue. Lydians might 
easily learn from them the Phoe- 
nician style of writing; but Mon- 
golians or Huns who had overrun 
Italy would not easily introduce a 
Phoenician alphabet and take the 
lead of Italians in every form of 
culture. ‘he close relations of the 
Etruscans with Corinth and with 
the Levant are unquestionable ; and 
to judge by their fondness for 
the legends of Greek mythology, 
they must have been familiar with 
the poems of Homer and Hesiod. 
They also have armour and tactics 
very like the Greeks. A wealthy 
and spirited people would as natu- 
rally assume superiority over the 
ruder Italians, as do Europeans in 
recent centuries over Asiatics; but 
there is no tangible proof that they 
ever held a firm grasp of any Italian 
soil beyond Etruria, so as to impose 
their laws or language ; or that any 
territory but Etruria was their cen- 
tre of power. Livy, as just quoted, 
regards the cities beyond the Apen- 
nines as mere colonies from 
Etruria. To the conquered Um- 
brians the Etruscans imparted the 
Phoenician letters, as, rather later, 
the Romans imparted their own 
alphabet. 

But it is one thing to hold fast 
the ancient belief that the Etrus- 
cans were colonists by sea from 
Lydia, another thing to stickle for 
their ‘Aryan’ connection. Only let 
us understand clearly what is 
meant. The Welsh and Irish are 
now acknowledged to belong to 
the Indo-European group of lan- 
guages ; yet their declensions of 

I 
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nouns and the syntax of their sen- 
tences are very unlike those of 
Greek and Latin. Mr. Taylor telk 
us that grammar, not vocabulary, 
chiefly decides the relations of lan- 
guages ; but the word grammar 
needs a special interpretation to 
make this true. Certain parts cf 
grammar, and certain parts of the 
vocabulary, are far more important 
than others; and when you con- 
pare very distant Aryan languages, 
as Welsh and French, or Russian 
and Spanish, the unlikenesses are 
more striking than the points of 
likeness. The syntax of English is 
far more like to that of Arabic or to 
Hebrew than to that of Greek, or 
Latin, or Russian ; so is the meagre 
development of our nouns. Again, 
the Amharic language is beyond 
question of the same family as the 
Arabic; nay, is the most highly 
developed of all that family: never- 
theless (or, perhaps rather, in con- 
sequence) the syntax is such as 
reminds one of Latin or even Greek. 
From Isenberg’s Grammar I ex- 
tract a few Amharic sentences. 


Yasaiu leb kefu nawi. 

Hominis cor malum est. 

Yatazara beit safi nawh. 

Que-structa-est domus larga est. 

Yageit awiin faqad awugqo, 

Domini ipsius voluntatem sciens, 

yaltazagada, 

quisquis non se preparavit, 

enda fagad-im yalidaraga 

secundum voluntatem-que non-fecit 

barya, edeg yegarafal. 

servus, mulium verberabitur. 

If we chose to undervalue such 
likeness of mere vocabulary to He- 
brew as the words leb (heart), beit 
(house), which here show them- 
selves, the syntax might suggest to 
us that the language is Aryan. 
Just so in our simple Etruscan sen- 
tences the syntax which has sug- 
gested to learned men that the 
language is Aryan, may possibly 
be a delusion. Indeed, the long- 
winded Turkish sentences, with 
endless participles and inverted syn- 
tax, may sometimes appear like 
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Greek run mad; and the Turkish 
inflections den (from), and de (in a 
place), tacked on to nouns, strangely 
remind one of the Homeric -6ey, 
-0e, -Ze. Thus, while not renoun- 
cing the few facts which have 
seemed to be certain in the Etrus. 
can language, which also have been 
held to denote an ‘ Aryan’ origin, 
it is not at all here intended to 
deny that the language may after 
all have been more closely related 
to Tatars and Mongols. Of the 
Siberian languages I know nothing ; 
the Turkish is totally without gen- 
ders ; the same word O means He, 
She, and It. But the Etruscan mani- 
festly has masculine and feminine 
terminations in the names. This, 
I think, is a very strong contrast, 
which makes it impossible to look 
to Turkish as any aid towards the 
Etruscan. 

Mr. Taylor is probably right in 
claiming -ar or -er as the mark of 
plaral in Etruscan, as in Olenar ki, 
‘two sons ;’ but when he compares 
this with the Turkish plural inflec- 
tion -lar, and omits that the later 
Umbrian inscriptions have -ar as 
the plural mark, which was -as in 
the older tongue of Iguvium, he 
rtns away from the obvious into 
tke obscure and arbitrary. More- 
over, when Suetonius tells us that 
the Etruscan .haruspices inferred 
the deification of Augustus from 
his name Caisar, because Aisar 
meant Deus, Mr. Taylor has no 
right to claim Aisar as_ plural, 
gods. Indeed, the only inscription 
which he gives containing the word, 
clearly to me exhibits Aiseras as 
genitive singular, dei. 

But let us come to closer quar- 
ters with him. He blows a second 
trumpet. ‘Next to the Numerals,’ 
he says, ‘the household words de- 
noting the commonest relationships 
of life are the most persistent in 
their vitality. These words, which 
are first to be lisped by baby-lips, 
outlive almost every other element 
of language.’ He fixes on the 
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words, Daughter, Son, Child, and 
Wife. But are we to forget that 
the Latins, who like Germans and 
Angles are ‘ Aryan,’ say for these 
four words, Filia, Filius, Infans or 
Puer or (in plural) Liberi, and 
finally Uxor? Where then is the 
persistent vitality of these words ? 
Nor is the Greek ixd¢ at all like 
Son, nor is réxvor or rattioy at 
all like Ohild, nor dapap or yu), 
yuvaika any the more like Wife. 
Let us not generalise too fast. But 
returning to the Etruscan, what is 
the proof that -al means child? 
He finds it in the following bi- 
lingual inscription : 







































Latin: P. Volumnius A. F. Violens, 
Cafatid natus. 
Etruscan: Pup. Velimna Au. Cahatial. 


[Kapariad, Dennis}. 


Mr. Taylor most gratuitously sug- 
gests that Cahatial is expressed 
twice over, once by Violens, and 
again by Cafatia. Dennis does not 
remark, what to me at first sight 
appeared obvious, that Cafatial ex- 
bits the mark of ablative femi- 
nine, so as to be equivalent to ez 
Oafatid, in which the preposition 
e suggests the mother, without 
adding the word natus. Dennis re- 
marks that the cognomen (here 
Violens) is always omitted in the 
Etruscan inscriptions; and this 
habit remained, as a mark of anti- 
quity, in the Roman Senate, where 
Cicero, and Cesar, and Torquatus, 
were called only M. Tullius, C. 
Julius, and Lucius Manlius. But 
a peculiarity in Etruscan inscrip- 
tions is, that they carefully give the 
mother’s name. This reminds us 
again of Asia Minor, where among 
the Lycians the mother took pre- 
cedence in a family. In the Latin 
translation A. F. means Auli filius, 
so that we cannot doubt Au. of the 
Etruscan to be an abbreviated geni- 
tive. Thus a sufficient Latin ren- 
dering would seem to be 


Publius Volumnius Auli (filius) ex Cafatid, 
with no suggestion that the particle 
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-el means Child, as Mr. Taylor 
asserts, Nay, we seem to have posi- 
tive proof that if Clan, as he admits, 
means Son, then -al eannot mean 
Child nor Son. 

Thus : 


Aule Tarx(i)nas Laréal clan 
must mean : 
Aulus, Tarquinit ex Lartia filius. 


Tarx(i)na is nominative for Tar- 
quinius. If Lar@al were accurately 
rendered ‘ Lartie puer,’ clan would 
be redundant. So: 

Aule Velimnas @efrisa Nufrunal clan : 

Aulus, Volumnii Tiberii (?) ex Nofrona 
Jilius. 

Laris Pumpus Aré@nal clan : 

Lars (?), Pompeii ex Arrid filius. 

Anes Arné@ Velé@ual clan : 

Annii Aruns ex Voltud filius, 


More _hesitatingly I translate 
from the Perusian inscription : 


Aulesi Veléinas Arx(i)nal clensi— 
Aulo Volsinii ex Arrhié filio. 


Again, from the cloak of ‘The 
Orator :’ 


Aulesi Metelis Ve. Vesial clensi— 
Aulo Metelli Veli ex Vesia filio. 


In the last two instances it seems 
undeniable that Aulesi and Clensi 
are in the same case, according to 
Latin principles of concord ; yet the 
word in -aldoes not change. Again, 
in the following we seem to have 
true concord : 


A. Abassa Arn@al Fraunal : 

Aulus Abassa ex Arruntid Feronia. 

Veti Petruni Vel. Aneinal Spurinnal 
clan : * 

Vettius Petronius, Veli, ex Annid Spu- 
rinné filius. 

Further, in p. 242 Mr. Taylor 
has a Latin inscription in Etruscan 
style, which clearly gives a Latin 
ablative feminine to represent the 
Etruscan case in -al: 


L. Petronius L. F. Noforsinia, 


where Noforsinia stands for Etrus- 
can Nufruznal, equivalent to 


Ex Noforsinié natus. 


As regards the Etruscan name 
12 
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Petronius, it may be observed that 
in the great Umbrian inscription 
the Petronian clan of the Attidii 
is an Umbriau religious brother- 
hood. Anei seems to be the femi- 
nine name Annia, as Velimnei for 
Volumnia; the second » in Aneinal, 
Ar@nal, is comparable to Alfni for 
Latin Alfius in a bilingual inscrip. 
tion. Arntnal for Ar@nal seems still 
stranger, and makes one think that 
Arria, Arruntia [Aru@nia ?], Arran. 
tina, are the three names really in. 
dicated. But my present argument 
is, that Arn@al Fraunal, Aneinal 
Spurinnal, can be nothing but a 
case doubled by concord; I say, a 
double ablative. The -al cannot 
possibly mean child, as Mr. Taylor 
pretends. The Latins generally put 
a mere ablative of the father’s 
name, with genitus or natus, but 
prefix ex before the mother’s; as 
Caius Agrippi genitus; Tiberius 
ex Livia genitus; yet Terence 
makes a guardian say of his nephew, 
*‘Atqui hic non natus est ez me; 
since with me, which may be accu- 
sative as well as ablative, a prepo- 
sition was indispensable. Mr. Tay- 
lor thinks to strengthen his argu- 
ment, that -al means child, by pro- 
ducing the words Jupetrul epure, 
which he translates Jovis filius 
Apollo. But if his rendering is sub- 
stantially right, it refutes his doc- 
trine ; for it displays masc. abl. -wl, 
as femin. abl. -al, like Latin domino, 
domina, dominwm, dominam. In 
one inscription I have seemed to 
myself to find the Etruscan prepo- 
sition apa for the ex, which is gene- 
rally omitted. In Dennis, ii. 448, 
it stands thus: 
V. Cusu Cr. L. apa Petrual clan. 

He interprets Cr. as meaning 
Gracchus, and with Gottling accepts 
L. for Lucumo, first-born. If so, I 
translate it: 


Velus Cossus, 
Petrud filius. 


old Persian Apa, 


Gracchi primigenus "x 


Apa ; Greek 


azd, Latin ab, would be a forcible 
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suggestion that the Etruscan lan. 
guage is Aryan. But to make sure 
from one inscription that Apa has 
this meaning is impossible. 

Mr. Taylor indeed will have it 
that the Etruscan, like the Turkish, 
uses only post-positions, because he 
finds -isa joined to Tlesnal and 
Varnal; though, according to him, 
-isa means wife. This he calls 
‘agglutination’ (Researches, pp. 
248). 

The mode in which the Etruscans em- 
ployed the suffixes -al and -isa is beyond all 
question distinctly agglutinative. It may be 
confidently asserted that the mere existence 
of such a word as Tlesn-al-isa or Var-nal-isa 
is of itself sufficient to establish the aggluti- 
native character of Etruscan grammar, and 
thus to set at rest for ever the question of 
the linguistic affinities of the Etruscan 
tongue. It is an inexplicable marvel that 
this obvious and unmistakeable feature of 
the Etruscan language should have so long 
escaped recognition. 


When Cicero says naturaliter, 
analysis shows that to the root Gna 
(Na) are successively attached -tu, 
-ra,-li,and -ter. This is agglutina- 
tion, quite as much as the -al, -isa, 
of the Etruscan. Therefore (accord- 
ing to Mr. Taylor’s logic) Latin is 
closely akin to Turkish, which has 
no prepositions, but only post-posi- 
tions. Indeed we understand him 
to compare Varnal with Pelides, 
Tydides, except that these are 
patronymics, and Varnal a matro- 
nymic. Well, in so far, Greek is 
‘agglutinative’ as truly as Etruscan. 
Then if -isa mean wor, is not 
Pelide uxor agglutinative ? He may 
reply: ‘No: for Pelide has a 
genitive inflexion: it is notin com- 
position with uxor.’ We suppose 
this is his meaning, but he has 
proved nothing. Tyndarida, for 
daughter of Tyndarus, by this logic 
is agglutinative. I may add that 
in Greek poetry all the prepositions 
ad libitum are made post-positions ; 
and in special words we find this 
usage in Latin; also in Umbrian 
for in arvum they say arvam-en, 
systematically turning in into a 
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post-position: yet Umbrian is in- 
disputably Aryan: hence if post- 
positions were universal in the 
Etruscan, the fact would not dis- 
prove Aryan connection. 

The reader has seen how naturally 
Aules, Tarynas, Velimnas, Pumpus, 
Vel@inas, Metelis, suggest an Etrus- 
can genitive in -s, analogous to 
Latin and Greek. I believe that 
with Ottfried Miiller, Dennis, and 
most others, this is an obvious cer- 
tainty. But Mr. Isaac Taylor 
ignores it! He says, p. 18 of his 
lecture : 


What was the Etruscan genitive? This 
is not difficult to detect, and is of great 
importance. The inscription on a recently 
found sarcophagus runs as follows: 

Raméa éurse@nei Arnéal sex 
@anxuilus Sein@ial. Avils xxxii. 
Here the first three words constitute the 
name of a woman. The word Sex means 
daughter, and the two next words ton- 
stitute the name of aman. What isthe 
inference? If we had such an inscription 

as 

Sarah Jane daughter 

William Johnson aged 32, 

we should conclude that Sarah Jane was 
daughter of William Johnson, and died at 
the age 32. Hence it appears that the 
name @anxuilus Sein@ial is in the genitive 
case. But there is no inflection. The 
genitive can only be explained as a genitive 
of position. 

Mr. Isaac Taylor here gives us a 
vehement warning to distrust him. 

He first makes Arnéal a third 
name for a woman (which he leaves 
out in his English), next he makes 
Sein@ial the second name of a man, 
each assertion arbitrary, unproved, 
and unlikely. I render Arn@al, as 
in a bilingual inscription, Arrid 
(natus or nata); then Seindial is 
Sentid (natus or nata). Elsewhere 
we have Uizeni Raméal, Volsinia 
ex Rameta. I do not doubt that 
Rameta is a female name. Then 
the inscription is easy to translate, 

Rameta Fursetia (ex) Arrié filia 
(que erat) Tanaquilii (filia) ea Sentid : 

Aeiatis 32. 


The first line, as here divided, gives 
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the mother of the deceased, viz. 
Arria, mother of Rameta Fursetia ; 
the second gives the two parents of 
Arria, grandparents of Rameta; 
and Ganyuilus ostensibly has the 
genitive inflexion in -us; so that 
Mr. Taylor’s flat assertion, ‘ there is 
no inflection,’ becomes marvellous, 
Here again the junction Arn@al sex 
(if sex mean ‘daughter’) just as 
Nufrunal clan explodes his notion 
that -al means ‘ child.’ 

Mr. Taylor asserts that no one 
has given a tolerable derivation 
of clan from any Indo-European 
language. If it be so, does that 
prove anything? Who will give 
us a tolerable derivation of Filius 
from any Indo- European lan- 
guage? The late Professor T. 
Hewitt Key hardily maintained 
that Filius and vid¢e are the same 
word. If I were to display Clan 
modified elsewhere with equal vio- 
lence, I could not hope that it would 
be recognised. Yet long ago I 
have had a comparison for Clan 
which to me is plausible. Of Pa- 
tronus and Cliens, Patronus obvi- 
ously means ‘great father;’ the 
-onus is augmentative; therefore 
Cliens prima facie must be rendered 
son, or little son, réxvor, rexviov. Old 
Latin words, especially those which 
may be suspected as introduced by 
Sabine supremacy, are apt to be 
like the Gaelic; and in Gaelic we 
find clann (offspring, children, de- 
scendants) gen. Clainn, Clainne. 
The kindred root in Welsh is Plant 
(offspring), and in English our two 
words Clan and Plant come probably 
from this source, but on that I must 
not digress. In Welsh the simpler 
verb Plannnu, like guretw, is said of 
all propagation ; and when this is 
undeniably the same root as Gaelic 
Clann, it cannot be complained that 
Etruscan Clan has no European 
congener. After writing the last 
argument on Clan, I fell in with the 
following words in p. 230 of Mr. 
Taylor’s Researches:—‘The Erse 
Cland and the Gaelic Cluin, chil- 
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dren, and the modern Scotch Clas, 
a tribe, may be regarded as non- 

words, borrowed by the 
Celts from the Pictish or Ugric 
substratum. The Latin cliens is the 
Etruscan Clan.’ Indeed! ‘May 
be regarded!’ Well, if we choose, 
we may regard anything to be any- 
thing ; but surely we ought to hare 
some reason. The relation of Clan 
to Welsh Plannu is that of Cuig 
{Quinque) to Welsh Pump, and 
that of Ceithir (Quatuor) to Welsh 
Pedwar. There is no ground what- 
ever for doubting whether Clan and 
Plannu are genuine Gaelic and 
Welsh. When Mr. Taylor concedes 
that Cliens and Clan are connected, 
—a thing at which I have long 
pointed as likely—he concedes that 
Etruscan Clan is Aryan. 

In the Perusian inscription I ob- 
serve the varieties Afunas, Afunes, 
Afana, Afun, Afunam, which are 
apparently only cases of Aponius 
or Aponia; so there is Vel@ina, 
Vel@inas, Vel@inam, apparently for 
Volsinius, Volsinii, Volsinium. Mr. 
Taylor points at Puia, Puiam, 
meaning ‘a maiden,’ and is blind 
to the accusative in -am, and the 
likeness of the root to that of 
puella, puellam! An accusative 
in m, as well as a genitive in s, 
would be a most formidable ob- 
jection to Mr. Taylor’s Mongolian 
theory. But he is not satisfied 
with deriving -al from Turkish Oghl, 
son; he claims also to identify Etrus- 
can Clan with the Turcoman Oglan. 
I beg to extract the following from 
a vocabulary which I made when 
in Tabriz, by aid of an_ intelligent 
young teacher. ‘ Oghl, Oghul (with 
strong Arabic Gh), a son; Oghlaq, 
a kid; Oghlan, a boy, a servant, 
@ young man.’ Here the word 
Oghlan is not used in the relative 
sense son, but only in the absolute 
sense boy; and the word Oghl, with 
its long and essential 0, is not very 
like Clan. 

Mr. Taylor exhibits in explana- 
tion of Sec or Sech, daughter, the 
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following ‘Turanian’ vocables :— 
Lapp, sakko, offspring; Susian, 
sak, son; Scythic (?) sakri, son; 
Tungus, asatkan, daughter. Here 
only one word is distinctively 
daughter, viz. asatkan, and that 
is not particularly like sec or sey. 
To me the Greek réxoe (root tek) 
is quite near enough for languages 
so different as Etruscan and Greek. 
When the pronoun ov of Greek is 
Tu in Latin, and 4, jj), 76 becomes Sas, 
Sa, Tat in Sanscrit, Sa, Seo, That 
in Anglo-Saxon, the passage from 
Sto T is not so very formidable. 
Indeed, even between languages so 
close as English and German we 
have Water and Wasser, Hate and 
Hassen, Bad and Bose. Mr. Taylor, 
when he has an object, can make 
little of the change. In p. 299 
(Researches) he says, ‘The word 
Tuthines, as in other instances, may 
be regarded as equivalent to Su- 
thines.’ This is to go much too 
far. But, I may add, the word 
Sekniv or Sakniu plausibly sng- 
gests the meaning ‘ offspring,’ in 
connection with Sak, or Sek, if it 
be not actually rexvior. Téxoc, 
ofspring, is in sense as near to 
dsughter, as is (Lapp) sakko, 
ofspring. Why mare (the feminine 
of horse) and hen (feminine of 
cock) should survive, when the 
masculines are lost in English ; 
why Jument should in French be 
Mare, not Horse, no one can tell. 
Such are inscrutable accidents of 
language. But let it be carefully 
added, that the Lapp and Finn, 
though on the whole Turanian, 
are not thereby debarred from 
similarities with our languages. 
On this subject Professor T. H. 
Key read a valuable paper, Jan. 
16, 1846, published by the Lon- 
don Philological Society, in which 
he remarks on the two forms for 
ten used by the Lapps, viz. ‘ tzecke, 
comparable to Greek ¢ééca, and 
licke which reminds one of Lithu- 
anian lika.’ Mr. Hensley Wedg- 
wood has also commented on the 
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Finnish meco, teco, equivalent to 
Latin mecum, tecum. It is there- 
fore not impossible that sakko of 
the Lapps may be an etymological 
transformation of the Greek réxoc, 
in spite of the oversharp separation 
which our theorists are apt to 
claim for their abstractions, Tura- 
nian, Aryan, Shemitic. 

Mr. Taylor further lays stress on 
what he regards as a fact, that the 
termination -isa means Wife. But 
what is his proof? It is contained 
in this short sentence of his lecture, 
p- 3: ‘ The suffix -isa occurs in in- 
numerable inscriptions. There can 
be no doubt that it designates 
married women. Thus Herinisa 
would be the wife of Herini.’ This 
is mere assertion: it is not proof 
at all. In his larger work (Re- 
searches) no proof is offered, except 
the fact that a lady’s name ocea- 
sionally adds -isa, -esa, or -asa to 
her husband’s. This is as though 
he were to insist that -ia in Latin, 
or -acoa in Greek, means ‘ Wife.’ 
In an epitaph which is in p. 191 
(Researches) a girl who dies at the 
age of siz has the name Acnanasa. 
Here -asa or -dassa cannot mean 
Wife. ‘lhe obvious inference is 
that it is merely a feminine ter- 


mination. In the instance quoted 
above, 


Aule, Velimnas @efrisa Nufrunal clan, 
Aulus, Volumnii Tiberii ex-Nofrond 


filius, 


it would be sheer nonsense to 
translate Oefr-isa, Tiberii uxor; 
nor can it be a feminine name. 
But perhaps we may suspect error 
of the text. What of ‘ Oefris 
Anufrunal,’ Tiberii (ex) Anofrond? 

But, to go back to the numerals, 
let it be understood that on the 
dice we have the first six digits 
Mach, Huth, Ci (or Ki), Thu, Sa, 
Zal, while on the tombs are 
Machs, Huths, Cis, Thunesi, Sas, 
and Esals; also Sesfs and in com- 
position Me, Muv, Za, Ce, Cezpa. 
Mr. Taylor appeals to the Accad 
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language of Mesopotamia, which 
uses Sa or Sana for Four ; therefore 
he picks out Sa in the Etruscan for 
Four. This is guessing, not proof, 
and he wrongly calls it firm ground; 
hut the fact is, guessing is our 
frst business—we must not be 
ashamed of it, so that only we do 
not mistake it for proof. Next, 
opposite to 4, the dice with pips 
have 2; he finds Ki opposite to 
8a; hence he gets Ki, two, and Sa, 
four. He appears able afterwards 
to confirm this, where we seem to 
have in a tomb the words Clenar ki, 
liberos duo. (Yet herein is grave 
difficulty.) In Coptic Tu means 5 ; 
this is a real corroboration of Ou in 
Etruscan for five. Etruscan Sesf 
is then probably Coptic Seshba, 7 ; 
but Mr. Taylor wants to make it 


14 or 17. Beyond the six first 
numera's he is highly unsatis- 
factory. 


Mr. Taylor declares that the 
power of translating three lines in- 
scribed on the cloak of a bronze 
statue, which is called The Orator, 
is a test of the adequacy of any 
system of interpretation. The fol- 
lowing is his solution of it (p. 304, 
Researches) : 

Aulesi Metellis Ve. Vesial clensi 
To Aulesi Metellis Ve Vesial his son 
teke ken pleres sansl 
presents this gift. Unworthy 
tenine tuthines xiseliks. 
he deposited his offering this effigy. 
Did he not tell us that Vesial meant 
son of Vesia? How does it here 
become a name, Vesial? Oh! it is 
a matronymic, like Tydides, Pe- 
lides. But how does he get Aulesi 
to Aulus? Does he, with me, inter- 
pret Aulesi as a dative? Apparently 
the thing is so plausible that he 
could not here miss it; yet he 
manages to miss the dative ter- 
mination -si! ‘To Aulesi’! I quoted 
above from the Perusian inscription 


Aulesi Vel@inas Arx(i)nal clensi ; 


Kulpiansi is evidently a dative in 
the following : 
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V. Quinti._ Kulpiinsi turke: 

Velus Quintius Culpiano dedit. 
How can anyone be blind to the 
concord of Aulesi to Clensi? Eut 
Mr. Taylor puts Aulesi and Metellis 
in apposition ; while Metellis osten- 
sibly is genitive. He really counts 
on our credulity too much, in ex- 
pecting us to swallow the transla- 
tion Sansl * unworthy.’ Now I will 
add my conjecture. Of course I 
do. not pretend to write what is 
true, but only what is plausible and 
admissible as guesswork. 

Aulesi Metellis Ve. Vesial clensi 
Aulo, Metelli Veli cx Vesid filio, 
teke ken pleres sans] Tenine 
JSecit hoc donum ex-ere Teninna 
tudines xiseliks 
sincere aiicitie. 

This syntax appears to run like 
Greek and Latin, with less constraint 
and better concord than the Turkish 
inversions give. Space does not 
allow me here to assign reasons for 
the conjecture. 

Mr. Taylor carefully discusses the 
celebrated words Avil Ril, concern- 
ing which Niebuhr remarked that 
the only words in Etruscan agreed 
upon were these two, yet it was 
not known which meant Vizit and 
which meant Annos. Mr. Taylor 
insists that both are nouns. He 
interprets Avil, Aivil and Avils 
(which he seems to treat as equi- 
valent) age, wtas. Informing us 
that the Etruscans turned Ajax 
(Greek Aias) into Aivas, he pro- 
ceeds to derive Aivil from ‘Turkish’ 
Ajil ‘future’ (futorus, venturus), 
entirely passing by Latin Aevum 
(aivum) and Greek aidn, from root 
ae. That El djila, ‘the future 
(life)’ and Ejel, Fate, are religious 
phrases of the Arabs, he seems 
aware; yet he brazens it out that 
the word is pure Mongolian—most 
needlessly, except to make us for- 
get Latin Aevum. He assures us 
that the suffix s in Avils is the 
sign of the definite article, a suffix 
which in Machs, Sas, Zals, &c., he 
says, marks ordinals. Each asser- 
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tion is arbitrary. Of his sixteen in- 
scriptions (lecture, p. 7) the uniform 
suggestion is that of double or triple 
concord, as Avils huths; Avils kis ; 
Avils sas; Avils kis kealyls. In 
Latin and Greek, One, Two, Three 
are declinable, so are the hundreds, 
&c., but not the other digits, nor the 
tens; but all might have been so. 
As the Latins say T'res anni, An- 
norum duorum, so here the primé 


facie inference is that Avils must 


be plural, whatever the case. Yet 
Avils might be genitive singular 
with Annos understood, which is 
sometimes expressed. Ril means 
years, according to Mr. Taylor, but 
the vacillations as to final s are 
very embarrassing; and if Ril be 
plural, what becomes of the doc- 
trine that plurals end in -ar, Turkish 
-lar? M. Jaubert and other French 
grammarians tell us that the Turkish 
language has not a single exception 
to its rnles; but from end to end is 
as regular as if constructed by a 
learned man at his desk. The 
Ktruscan gives no augury of such 
agenius. Still we may tentatively 
render Avils LX, Aetatis LX; Avils 
nl LX, Aetatis annos LX; Avil ril 
LX, Aetas (ejus erat) anni LX. But 
whether Ril would serve as both 
nominative and accusative, we do not 
know. Excluding the question of 
final s, Mr. Taylor has profitably and 
acutely analysed these formule. We 
have but to cast aside his endless talk 
about the Ugrian, and we may learn 
something from him. 

He declares his belief to be that 
which, he says, is becoming gene- 
rally accepted, that before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of Europe 
was occupied by a race of Turanian 
aborigines, to whom the Siculians, 
Pelasgians, Iberians, Ligurians, 
Aquitanians, and Silures belonged, 
whose language also is now repre- 
sented by the speech of the Finns, 
Lapps, and Basques (why not add, 
and of the Magyars?) ‘To this he 
adds his own more definite belief 
that in Etruria two streams of 
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Turanian invasion overwhelmed the 
earlier inhabitants ; the Raséna or 
Tursena, that is, those whom the 
Romans called Etruscans, being the 
last. This last invasion undoubt- 
edly came upon Umbrians, an Aryan 
race. Thus he has four strata, the 
second Umbrian, the fourth Tyr- 
sene, therefore the second and 
fourth must mean Siculian and Pe- 
lasgian. Nevertheless, our only 
notices of these tribes reprosent 
both as coming into Italy upon an 
Umbrian or Oscan people. Now as 
absolutely no new information for 
the last fifty years has come to us 
concerning Siculians, Pelasgians, or 
Ligurians, any new notion of Orien- 
tal scholars on this subject is a gra- 
tuitous application to Europe of 
discoveries they have made con- 
cerning Asia. ‘In Asia a Turanian 
population underlies; therefore the 
same is probable in Europe.’ By 
no means. Whence did the vast 
Aryan population come, to ove- 
whelm Turanians so widely dis- 
persed ? William Humboldt studied 
the Basque intently, and could not 
discover relations to Tartary, but 
said its analogies reminded him of 
native American languages. Mr. 
Taylor claims the Albanian ( Arnaut) 
language as akin to Etruscan; 
but scholars are agreed that, re- 
mote as it is from our tongues, 
it is certainly Aryan. Its pronouns 
are remarkable. It says U, Une, 
for Ego, Na for Nos (Na is Arabic, 
Hebrew, Egyptian, and Kabyle), 
Tu for Thou, Yad for You. Of the 
Ligurians only one word is known, 
Bodencos, their name for the river 
Po, and Pliny interprets it as 
bottomless. Prichard remarks that 
this is like German Bodenlos in 
disguise. The Siculians were in- 
ferred by Ottfried Miiller to be akin 
te the Latins, because Sikeliot 
Greek, to judge by about nine 
words, had the aspect of being 
Latinised. Prichard accepts this, 
provisionally ; and with good 
reason: Latium is of very small 
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area. It is hardly credible that a 
syeech so deeply divided from Oscan 
ani Umbrian as is the Latin can 
have grown up on so narrow a spot. 
Ages free from invasion would have 
ben needed. Other Italian races 


_ mist have talked Latin, and not 


ove but the Sicwli can be plausibly 
named. They migrated over the 
whole of Italy, until they settled 
on its extreme island, conquering 
the Iberian Sicani whom they found 
there. Not one of these southern 
Enropean races is justly claimed 
as Turanian. But what of Pelas- 
giansP? What? Why, every men- 
tion of them in Italy describes 
them as immigrants upon an earlier 
population; a very few, I think, 
from the Greek seas. Prichard 
took great pains on this point, and 
affirmed that they nearly all came 
into Italy from the north-east, i.e. 
from Illyria or Epirus. This (with 
me) suggests that they were Ar- 
nauts ; for that they were barbarians 
to the Greeks, I cannot doubt. But 
inasmuch as Homer’s notices of 
them and Herodotus’s experience 
of them utterly contradict the 
notions of the later Greeks ex- 
pressed in the Tragedians and in 
Herodotus, it is not likely that for 
a long time yet scholars will be in 
agreement. It may be worth while 
here to notice that in the temple of 
Dodona,among barbarous Chaonians 
and Molossians, Pelasgian Zeus was 
worshipped ; and by fragments of 
Hyperides, discovered in the last 
twenty years or less, it is clear that 
the wife of Zeus was there revered 
by the name Didné, known to us 
only in the 6th book of the Ihad. 
Didné therefore is apparently the 
Pelasgian name of Juno: another 
mark that the Pelasgians, if non- 
Greek, were yet Aryan. 

Space scarcely admits more com- 
ment now: the mass of material 
may afford a new article, if the 
present writer feel competent, and 
the editor approve ; yet a few words 
may be added concerning Mr. 
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Taylor’s attempt to enlighten [atin 
etymology. He selects the words 
Arbiter, Celer, Ager, Securis, 
Sagitta, I may add Porcus ; which 
he fancies are non-Aryan, and 
admit elucidation from Tartary, 
Siberia, and Lapland. (1) it is 
new to me that any scholar questions 
Ar in Arbiter and Arcesso (= Ac- 
cerso) to mean Ad. In Umbrian 
we have Ar.or Arh for the latin 
Ad ; nay, in other words also rh for 
d; thus the Latin name Attidits is 
in Umbrian Attirhius. The verb 
Betere, or Bitere, to go (compare 
Greek 3, Barfw) is found in 
Plautus; and Mr. Taylor has no 
pretence whatever for setting aside 
the received explanation Ar-biter, 
a@ comer up, or, aS we say, a@ by- 
stander, who decides a quarrel by 
his own common sense, unfettered 
by law. (2) Celer is universally 
compared with the Greek «éAne, 
AXolic «éAnp, which Mr. Taylor ig- 
nores. But in any case he may as 
well pretend that «éAn¢ is not pure 
Greek, as that Celer is not pure 
Latin. To demand Aryan conge- 
ners as essential to native roots is 
a fundamental mistake. (3) Ager 
is notoriously the Greek daypuc 
and the English Acre. It is not 
the less pure Aryan though it is 
still more widely diffused, being 
also in Arabic and Hebrew— 
perhaps imported; Arabic ’Ekar, 
to work on the soil; whence ’Ekkar, 
but in Hebrew, ’Ikkar, agricola. We 
cannot be surprised to find Aker 
among the Lapps ; nor is it requisite 
to deny that Turkoman kyr (I know 
only Turkish and Turkoman yer), 
earth, ground, are connected with 
it. (4) Securis, an aze, having 
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short e, is a natural development 
within Latin from the verb Seco. 
As such our dictionaries give it. 
What right has Mr. Taylor to say, 
‘There is no accepted Aryan ety- 
mology for this word,’ and run to 
the Finns and Siberians to find 
one? But, forsooth, he also derives 
it from Sabine Curis (Quiris), a 
spear ; and does not know that this 
is identical with Gaelic Coir (Quir), 
a spear; so that he is proving its 
Aryan connection, though per- 
versely. Coir is indeed only a 
modification of Irish Carr, Welsh 
Par, English Spear, Spire, Spar. 
(5) Sagitta is the Gaelic Saighead, 
derived from the native verb Sgath, 
to cut, to lop; whence also Sgian, 
a knife. That its Sg represents Sc 
of Latins cannot be doubted, but 
Scid (in Scindo) is the nearest Latin. 
I believe the primitive sense of 
Sagitta was simply a shaft; but 
from it came Anglo-Saxon Scotjan, 
Sceotan, and English shoot. In my 
opinion it is not original in Latin, 
but, as other military, religious, and 
political words, came in with Sabine 
pre-eminence. (6) Porcus is Um. 
brian; Varken, Dutch; Ferkel, 
German ; but Latin Porcus, Verres, 
point to a higher root, of two 
consonants only, seen in Verre, 
Anglo-Saxon Farr, a wild Boar. 
Until Mr. Isaac Taylor will lay 
aside useless restlessness and his 
trust in the untrustworthy, no 
diligence, no erudition, no activity 
of mind, can save him from 
ridiculous error. False lights are 
above all things dangerous to the 
pilot in dark and landlocked seas; 
so are they to the language- 
searcher in dark antiquity. 
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| 
MODERN WABFARE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 


Sm,—The article on modern 
warfare in your last June number 
contains statements of so great 
importance to public interests that 
I do not hesitate to ask you to 
spare me space for a question or 
two respecting it, which by an- 
swering, your contributor may 
make the facts he has brought for- 
ward more valuable for practical 
issues. 

The statistics given in the second 
column of page 695, on which 
‘P. S. C.’ rests his ‘ incontestable’ 
conclusion, that ‘battles are less 
sanguinary than they were,’ are 
incomplete in this vital respect, 
that they furnish us only with the 
proportion, and not with the total 
number, of combatants slain. A 
barricade fight between a mob of 
rioters a thousand strong, and 
a battery of artillery, in which 
fifty reformers get shot, is not 
‘less sanguinary’ than a street 
quarrel between three topers, of 
whom one gets knocked on the 
head with a pewter pot: though no 
more than the twentieth part of 
the forces on one side fall in the 
first case, and a third of the total 
forces engaged, in thesecond. Nor 
could it be proved, by the ex- 
hibition of these proportions of 
loss, that the substitution of ex- 
plosive shells, as offensive wea- 
pons, for pewter pots, rendered 
wounds less painful, or war more 
humane. 

Now, the practical difference 
between ancient and modern war 
as carried on by civilized nations, 
is, broadly, of this kind. Formerly, 
the persons who had quarrelled 
settled their differences by the 
strength of their own arms, at the 
head of their retainers, with com- 
weapons, 


such as they could conveniently 
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widd ; weapons which they had 
paid for out of their own pockets, 
and with which they struck only 
the people they meant to strike. 
While, now-a-days, porsons who 
quarrel fight at a distance, with me- 
chanical apparatus, for the manufac- 
ture of which they have taxed the 
public, and which will kill anybody 
who happens to be in the way; 
gathering at the same time, to put 
into the way of them, as large a 
quantity of senseless and innocent 
mob as can be beguiled, or com- 
pelled, to the slaughter. So that, 
in the words of your contributor, 
‘ Modern armies are not now small 
fractions of the population whence 
they are drawn; they represent— 
in fact, are—whole nations in 
arms.’ I have only to correct this 
somewhat vague and rhetorical 
statement by pointing out that the 
persons in arms, led out for mutual 
destruction, arc by no means ‘the 
whole nation’ on either side, but 
only the individuals of it who are 
able-bodied, honest, and _ brave, 
selected to be shot, from among its 
invalids, rogues, and cowards. 

The deficiencies in your contribu- 
tor’s evidence as to the totality of 
loss do not, however, invalidate 
his conclusion that, out of given 
numbers engaged, the mitrailleuse 
kills fewer than the musket. It is, 
nevertheless, a very startling con- 
clusion, and one not to be accepted 
without closer examination of the 
statistics on which it is based. I 
will, therefore, tabulate them in a 
simpler form, which the eye can 
catch easily, omitting only one or 
two instances which add nothing to 
the force of the evidence. 

In the six undernamed battles of 
bygone times, there fell, according 
to your contributor’s estimate, out 
of the total combatants— 
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At Austerlitz 
Jena ; 
Waterloo 
Marengo 
Salamanca. 
Eylau , | 


1/? 

1/5 

1/5 

1/4 

1/3 

1/2} 

while in the undernamed five rmcent 

battles, the proportion of loss vas— 

At Koniggratz 1/ 

Gravelotte » ia 
Solferino . . . 
Worth I, 
Sedan 1/ 


Now, there is a very important dif- 
ference in the character of the 
battles named in these two lists. 
Every one of the first six was deci- 
sive, and both sides knew that it 
must be so when the engagement 
began, and did their best to win. 
But Koniggratz was only decisive 
by sudden and appalling demon- 
stration of the power of a new 
weapon. Solferino was only half 
fought, and not followed up because 
the French Emperor had exhausted 
his corps d’élite at Magenta, and 
could not (or, at least, so it is re- 
ported) depend on his troops of the 
line. Worth was an experiment ; 
Sedan a discouraged ruin; Grave- 
lotte was, I believe, well contested, 
but I do not know on what extent 
of the line, and we have no real 
evidence as to the power of modern 
machines for death, until the pro- 
portions are calculated, not from 
the numbers engaged, but from 
those under fire for equal times. 
Now, in all the upper list of battles, 
probably every man of both armies 
was under fire, and some of the re- 
gimeuts under fire for half the day; 
while in the lower list of battles, 
only fragments of the line were 
hotly engaged, and the dispute on 
any point reaching its intensity 
would be ended in half an hour. 
That the close of contest is so 
rapid may indeed be one of the con- 
ditions of improvement in our 
military system alleged by your 
correspondent, and the statistics he 
has brought forward do indecd 
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clearly prove one of two things— 
cither that modern weapons do not 
kill, or that modern soldiers do not 
fight, as effectually asin old times, 
{ do not know if this is thought a 
desirable change in military circles ; 
but I, as a poor civilian, beg to 
express my strong objections to 
being taxed six times over what I 
used to be, either for the equip. 
ment of soldiers who rarely fight, or 
the manufacture of weapons which 
rarely kill. It may be perfectly true 
that our last cruise on the Baltic 
was ‘less sanguinary’ than that 
which concluded in Copenhagen. 
But we shook hands with the Danes 
after fighting them, and the differ. 
ences between us were ended: while 
our expensive contemplation of the 
defences of Cronstadt leaves us still 
in daily dread of an inspection by 
the Russian of those of Calcutta. 
It is true that the ingenuity of 
our inventors is far from being ex. 
hausted, and that in a few years 
more, we may be able to destroy a 
regiment round a corner and bom. 
bard a fleet over the horizon; 
but I believe the effective result of 
these crowning scientific successes 
will only be to confirm the at present 
partial impression on the minds of 
military and naval officers, that 
their duty is rather to take care of 
their weapons than to use them. 
‘ England will expect’ of her gene- 
rals and admirals to maintain a 
dignified moral position as far as 
possible out of the enemy’s sight: 
and in a perfectly scientific era of 
seamanship we shall see two adverse 
fleets affected by a constant law of 
mutual repulsion at distances of 
two or three hundred miles ; while, 
in either squadron, an occasional 
collision between the leading ships, 
or inexplicable foundering of the 
last improved ones, will make these 
pradential manceuvres on the whole 
as destructive of the force, and 
about ten times more costly to the 
pocket, of the nation than the an- 
cient, and, perhaps, more honour- 
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able tactics of poorly-armed pugna- 
city. 

There is, however, one point 
touched upon in ‘P. §. C.'s’ letter, 
tome the most interesting of all, 
with respect to which the data for 
accurate comparison of our former 
and present systems are especially 
desirable, though it never seems to 
have occurred toyour correspondent 
to collect them — the estimates, 
namely, of the relative destruction 
of civil property. 

Of wilful destruction, I most 
thankfully acknowledge the cessa- 
tion in Christian warfare ; and in the 
great change between the day of the 
sack of Magdeburg and that of the 
march into Paris, recognise a true 
sign of the approach of the reign 
of national peace. But of inevit- 
able destruction—of loss inflicted 
on the peasant by the merely im- 
perative requirements and opera- 
tions of contending armies—it will 
materially hasten the advent of 
such peace, if we ascertain the 
increasing pressure during our 
nominally mollified and merciful 
war. The agricultural losses sus- 
tained by France in one year are 
estimated by your correspondent at 
one hundred and seventy millions 
of pounds. Let him add to this 
sam the agricultural loss neces- 
sitated in the same year throughout 
Germany through the withdrawal 
of capital from productive industry, 
for the maintenance of her armies ; 
and of labour from it by their 
composition; and, for third item, 
add the total cost of weapons, 
horses, and ammunition on both 
sides ; and let him then inform us 
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whether the cost, thus summed, of 
a year’s actual war between two 
Eur¢pean States, is supposed by 
military authorities to be fairly 
representative of that which the 
settlement of political dispute be- 
twee any two such Powers, with 
modern instruments of battle, will 
on an average, in future, involve. 
If so, I will only venture further 
to siggest that the nations minded 
thus to try their quarrel should at 
least raise the stakes for their 
match before they make the ring ; 
instead of drawing bills for them 
upon futurity. For that the money- 
lenders whose pockets are filled, 
while everybody else’s are emptied, 
by recent military finance, should 
occnltly exercise irresistible influ- 
ence, not only on the development of 
our—according to your contributor 
—daily more harmless armaments, 
but also on the deliberation of 
Cabinets, and passions of the popu- 
lace, is inevitable under present 
circumstances; and the exercise of 
such influence, however advantage- 
ous to contractors and projectors, 
can scarcely be held consistent 
either with the honour of a Senate 
or the safety of a State. 
Tam, Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
J. Ruski, 


P.S.—I wish I could get a broad 
approximate estimate of the ex. 
penditure in money, and loss of 
men by France and Prussia in the 
respective years of Jena and Sedan, 
and by France and Austria in the 
respective years of Arcole and 
Solferino. 


SZ 
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FTER the reading of my paper 
on the vegetarian cure for 
intemperance, before the Bristol 
Meeting of the British Association 
in 1875, I was addressed by an 
elderly gentleman and his wife, 
who said my views were strictly in 
accordance with theirs. After some 
conversation, we adjourned to his 
hotel, where he hospitably enter- 
tained me and gave me a narrative 
- of his life, with permission to pub- 
lish it in the interest of the good 
cause, suppressing his name and 
abode, as he said he was particularly 
shy and retired in his habits, and 
had a great objection to see his 
name in print. 

He was born in the North of 
England in 1811 ; but although his 
hair was grey he otherwise appeared 
better preserved by fifteen years 
than most persons of his age. His 
father was a minister of religion, 
and he was the eldest of twelve 
children. He was of ancient and 
distinguished lineage, but his father 
never having had more than 300l. 
a year, he was obliged to send his 
children out early into the world, 
and so at fourteen he was put 
into a house of business in a great 
northern town. 

For the first three years he had 
nothing but his board with one 
of the senior clerks, but at the end 
of that time he got as much dry 
bread and water for his lunch as he 
could take and ten shillings a week 
to board and lodge himself. He 
accidentally obtained some works 
on vegetarianism, and was resolved 
to put in practice what he had read, 
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as otherwise he found he could not 
support and clothe himself decently. 
I will give, now, his own words as 
nearly as I can recollect. 

‘I was seventeen years of age 
then, five feet eight inches high, and 
strongly built. I had but ten 
shillings a week for everything. 
How should I best lay it out? The 
senior clerk took me as a lodger at 
eighteenpence a week, for one good 
room. There was a bedstead in it, 
but no bedding or other furniture. 
I was resolved to do what best I 
could, and owe no man anything. 
Some canvas coverings, which my 
good mother had put round my 

kages, served me to make a mat- 
tress when filled with hay. For the 
first eight weeks I slept in my oldest 
clothes on this mattress. My diet 
was ample and nourishing, but very 
cheap. Threepence a day was the 
cost. About one pound of beans, 
which did not cost more than a 
penny, half a pound of bread daily, 
and two halfpenny cabbages, and 
three pounds of potatoes in the 
week. Twopenny worth of seed oil,’ 
one pound of twopenny rice, and 
about a farthing’s worth of tartar* 
from the wine casks, constituted my 
very nourishing diet. 

‘When my parents sent me & 
basket of fruit, I indulged in it 
freely ; but I did not care for it 
unless the carriage was paid, which 
was not always the case. Thus 
1s. gd. for my food and 1s. 6d. for 
my lodging, and 93d. for my fuel 
and light, left me 5s. 114d. for other 
purposes. At the end of the eight 
weeks I have specified, I was in 





1 [This Defoe-like sketch of human character will, we believe, be found worth reading, 


apart from questions of diet.—Enb. ] 


2 Oil from rape seed or sesamé seed, which last is a favourite oil in the East for 
cooking, and is procurable in London at half the price of olive oil; it much resembles 


almond oil. 


* The object of the tartar was to take the place of ripe fruit as a vegetable acid. 
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ssession of above 2/. It took me 
nearly this sum to purchase a straw 
paillasse, blankets, sheets, and pil- 
lows second-hand. I persevered 
for another year on this diet, and 
found myself in possession of about 
12l. As I had some respectable 
acquaintance in the town, I resolved 
on spending this sum in furniture, 
in order that I might havea decent 
room into which to ask my visitors. 
Taking a lesson from the poet 
Goldsmith, I had “ a bed by night 
and a chest of drawers by day,” so 
that my apartment, alternately sit- 
ting-room and bedroom, was suit- 
able for lady visitors. I often in- 
yited the lady you see sitting 
opposite to you, to take tea on 
Sunday with me and then go to 
church. She was my own age 
exactly, and was the prey of a 
cruel stepmother ; she was in fact a 
sort of Cinderella in a large family. 
Her stepmother aimed at marrying 
her to a widower of forty-five, with 
seven children, but this my young 
girl of eighteen objected to. Her 
father at first sanctioned our en- 
gagement, but when a suitor in a 
good position came forward for his 
daughter, he forbade me the house 
and made her walk daily with the 
gentleman whom we nick-named 
“number forty-five.” Iresolved to 
marry her as soon as | could furnish 
two more rooms and had laid in a 
good stock of clothes. 

‘My young lady studied my vege- 
tarian books and determined not to 
eat any meat at home. All the family 
laughed at her, but she was sufii- 
ciently resolute to withstand ridicule. 

‘She told her father that he having 
once sanctioned her engagement to 
me, she must be bound to me and 
could not accept anyone else. Her 
father remonstrated with her, but it 
wasof nouse. At the end of the two 
years, when I had just passed my 
twentieth birthday, I called on her 
father and said, ‘‘ I have now three 
rooms well furnished, and am able 
to keep your daughter; I want you 
to fix a day for my marrying her.” 
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He pressed my hand warmly and 
said; “ Well, I will, and give you my 
blessing into the bargain.” He was 
a gpod-hearted man at bottom, 
but too much ruled by his wife. 
He gave my wife a good large out- 
fit and a purse of 1ol., and her 
stepmother even gave her 2l., and 
her brothers and sisters bought her 
a family Bible, and one of them 
wrote in it, “ At the end of ten 
days their countenances did appear 
fairer and fatter of flesh than all 
the children which did eat the 
portion of the king’s meat—Da- 
nieli. 15.”’ 

The old gentleman laughed very 
much when he told me this, and 
said that the vegetarianism of 
Daniel had been the text of many a 
sermon which he had preached to 
his children, who, profiting by so 
good an example, were all vegetarians. 

But to resume. ‘I found myself 
married and very happy, but with 
ten shillings a week only. We laid 
out our money as follows: We paid 
three and sixpence for three rooms, 
one shilling for fuel and light, three 
and sixpence for food, and had two 
shillings for other contingencies. 
Our food consisted of: Bean stew 
three times a week; potatoe pie 
twice a week; puddings without 
eggs twice a week ; carrots, turnips, 
or some green vegetable daily. 
Our breakfast was porridge, either 
of corn or oatmeal. We ate bread 
with it, thus insuring mastication, 
and rendering butter, milk, tea, 
coffee, or cocoa unnecessary. We 
sometimes took tea in the even- 
ing, but oftener cold water. We 
formed the acquaintance of a fruit 
merchant, who, though laughing 
at our vegetarianism, often sent us 
baskets of fruit. I was married 
in December, and in the follow- 
ing November my wife had a son. 
In a few days the wife of the 
head of the firm paid us a visit, 
and the next day I was informed 
that my salary was to be raised 
to eighteen shillings a week. I 
was before this in great difficulty 
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what to do, as I did not much like 
my wife being the sole nurse of her 
child. Before this she had attended 
to all our wants. I now took an Irish 
servant girl, who was willing to be 
a vegetarian and receive sixpence 
a week in wages for the first year. 

‘I was in possession at the end 
of my second year of married life 
of rol. sterling. I will now tell 
you how I invested it. “Our 
firm” was both speculative and 
manufacturing, and employed some 
hundred workmen, who purchased 
the tools they required at rather 
high prices in the town. As- 
certaining that the tools might be 
had cheaper at Birmingham and 
Sheffield, I went myself and laid in 
a small stock, which I sold within 
a week to the workmen at eighteen 
per cent. profit, but still full ten 
per cent. under what they were in 
the habit of paying. Being offered 
a month’s credit, I received a con- 
signment of tools from Birmingham 
and Sheffield. At the end of a 
year I found myself in possession of 
150l., which I had made by the 
sale of these tools to our own hands. 
My wife kept my books, and this 
little business necessitated the 
hiring of another room. But in 
other respects this great increase of 
income did not induce us to enlarge 
our expenses. 

‘ A foreman lost his hand through 
an accident, and was incapacitated 
for work ; I made him my traveller, 
to call at other workshops and sell 
tools to workmen. 

‘The firms at Birmingham and 
Sheffield had confidence in me. I 
obtained credit more largely. I 
engaged a warehouse and a clerk. 
At the end of my fourth year of 
marriage I was in possession of 
1,500/. by the sale of these tools. I 
now thought of a bold project, since 
I was a capitalist. I went to the 
head of our firm, and I said, “ My 
wife is carrying on a_ business 
which seems likely to produce us 
1,5007. a year clear profit: I have 
nofwish to leave your service, but I 
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shall certainly do so, unless my 
salary is raised to 250/. a year.” 
This sum being agreed on, I was 
contented for the present. 

‘ We now kept two servants, and 
lived in two floors over our ware. 
house, and had two children. 

‘I had been married about six 
years, and had three children,’ con. 
tinued the old vegetarian, ‘ when 
my warehouse and all my furniture 
were totally destroyed by fire; for- 
tunately they were insured for 
about 5,000/. As this was another 
crisis in my career, I went to “ the 
firm,”’ and said, “‘I now know about 
as much of my business as I can 
learn, and have a large connection. 
I am offered credit if I will embark 
my capital — 8,ooo].—to open a 
business in opposition to yours. 
But I do not want to do this, if 
you will only give me a liberal 
salary. I want 450l. a year, and I 
will carry on my business in tools 
in my leisure hours as before.” My 
terms were accepted; I was as. 
signed a separate office, and five 
clerks were at my command. Every 
letter to me was now addressed 
Esquire ; formerly I was only Mr., 
at least to the firm. I got my 
family arms engraved on a seal. I 
began to dress better. I kept three 
maid-servants and a page, and lived 
in a house out of the town—a road- 
side villa, with good vegetable 
garden — bringing my expenses 
within the 450/. a year; reserving 
the profits of my business for the 
increase of my capital. 

‘The heads of the firm — two 
brothers—paid a visit to Ireland, 
and coming back a terrific storm 
arose; they were washed off the 
deck of the steamer and drowned, 
leaving in the firm only the junior, 
the son of the elder brother, a 
young man of twenty years of age. 
As his capacity was moderate, and 
his habits not very regular, the 
trustees of the two deceased 


partners, of their own accord, pro- 
posed that I should receive 750l. 
per annum, take the entire charge 
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of the business, and stay an hour 
longer than hitherto. But after 
six months, finding that I lost 
rather than gained by the arrange- 
ment, as it encroached on the time 
I had hitherto devoted to my 
private business, I plainly told the 
trustees that I must be taken into 
partnership, or I would abandon 
the concern and establish a rival 
business, which might very seriously 
damage theirs. They proposed that 
I should be partner for life, with 
1,5001. a year as a first charge on 
the profits of the business, but 
should have no right to leave any 
part of it to my family, but should 
have two-thirds of the profits as 
surviving partner in case of the 
death of the present head of the 
firm without children. A deed was 
executed to embrace these pro- 
visions, and I bound myself not to 
enter into any other business which 
would aim to rival that of the firm. 
On this I took a superior house, 
kept a horse and open carriage, 
two gardeners, and otherwise lived 
at the rate of about 1,200/. a year. 
My wife now retired entirely from 
business, which she had seen after 
for about the half of three days in 
the week. 

‘About four years after this, to 
my sorrow, but at the same time 
pecuniary advantage, the young 
man, my senior partner, died, after 
a few days’ illness, from pleurisy, 
brought on by bathing. His con- 
stitution was mainly built up on 
beer, beef, and tobacco. I, a vege- 
tarian, was never ill after bathing. 
This young man was a martyr to 
the abuse of stimulants, whom his 
foolish doctor encouraged in their 
use. I have made my will, and 
none of my children shall inherit a 
penny if they are not at the time 
ofmy death vegetarians and total 
abstainers. 

“We had been so absorbed in busi- 
ness since we were married, that we 
had not for ten years taken a seaside 
holiday; so in the summer of 1846 
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we determined ona yacht voyage 
to last two months, from May 
1 till July 1, round the coast of 
Ireland. We hired a yacht of 14 
tons, four men and a boy. My 
wife and three eldest children and 
self went on board at Liverpool, 
and we had a most enjoyable sail 
until we reached the north-west 
coast of Ireland. We landed and 
explored many rocky bays, and I 
collected many beautiful sea-birds’ 
eggs and shot many of the more 
uncommon of the sea-fowl, of which I 
have at present a trophy of stuffed 
birds, nine feet long, in my hall. 
‘Wishing to see the wildest 
part of the Irish coast, we sailed 
for the Arran Isles, and, landing 
there, spent some days in examin- 
ing the curious stones for which 
these islands are famous. Some 
fishermen there spoke of an isolated 
rock in the sea, about a quarter of 
a mile long, very high, with a 
cavern in it, as the haunt of 
myriads of sea-fowl, ~ some of 
species found nowheré else in the 
same abundance. With one of 
these fishermen as our pilot we 
reached the spot. There was a heavy 
swell round this island-rock, and 
we had great difficulty in landing. 
We determined toanchor the yacht 
about half a mile off, and proceed 
to the island in the boat with two of 
ourmen. Thinking we might like 
to spend the day there, we took with 
us two bags of rice, a basket of 
oranges, some loaves of bread, some 
peas and beans for soup, and utensils 
and wood for cooking. In order to 
afford a seat for the children, a tin 
chest from the cabin, full of a 
variety of provisions, was put in 
the boat’s stern, and we embarked, 
my wife expressing a regret that 
the provisions had not been emp- 
tied out lest they should make the 
boat too heavy. With great dif- 
ficulty we managed to run the 
boat into a chasm about twenty 
feet wide and one hundred feet long 
in the cliff, which was high and 
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very precipitous. This chasm form- 
ed a miniature harbour, where 
the boat could lie without any 
danger of being swamped, in deep 
water close to the cliff, against 
which it was moored to a pro- 
jecting rock, as to an artificial 
quay. It was a_ considerable 
scramble to get out of the boat 
and up the cliff; we just managed 
it, and landing our provisions, one of 
our men made a fire and acted as 
cook, while we wandered over the 
island, and explored the cave. It 
was, in fact, a sort of twin cavern, 
two branches having one entrance ; 
that on the right-hand side was 
~ about a hundred and fifty feet 
deep, and was not tenanted, as it 
had no exit; that on the left hand 
was a tunnel of even greater 
length, and about forty feet high ; 
it was the nesting-place of many 
sea-birds; cormorants, puffins, guille- 
mots, razorbills, several species 
of seagulls, the arctic tern and 
gannet very abundant, and a few 
pairs of the shearwater; of some 
sort we took a good many eggs. We 
packed baskets with at least one 
hundred dozen. I did not shoot, 
as I did not like disturbing the 
birds, they were so tame, being but 
little accustomed tothe visits of man. 
There were some goats on the island, 
which we conjectured had swum 
ashore from a shipwrecked vessel. 
‘This plateau, which was the 
highest part of the island, was 
reached by a path ascending about 
200 feet. It was a beautifulemerald 
meadow bounded by almost preci- 
pitous cliffs, which my eldest boy 
and I climbed up, but my wife 
declined the ascent. At about five 
we sat down to our dinner of pea- 
soup, boiled cabbage, bread, haricot 
beans, batter pudding, and fruit. 
‘We were seated in the entrance 
of the cave, when suddenly a storm 
sprang up. The wind was so vio- 
lent, that though we sadly wished 
it we did not deem it prudent to 
get into our boat, to rejoin the 
yacht. One of the sailors went on 
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a high part of the island to observe, 
and soon informed us that the yacht 
had apparently dragged its anchor, 
and was fast disappearing. 

‘We were all in a sad dilemma, 
Leaving my dinner unfinished, I with 
my eldest son went up the cliff ; the 
yacht was nowhere to be seen, and 
the wind was so violent that we were 
hardly able to keep our feet on the 
cliff. I came down, and said we 
should be obliged to pass the night 
on the island. Accordingly, the 
sailors brought out of the boat all 
we had left in it, including some 
shawls, a large fur rug, and two 
sails and a quantity of tarpaulin, 
which we had intended to sit 
on had the ground been damp. 
Lighting a small lamp, I made a 
careful survey of the right-hand 
cavern; it was not straight, but 
turned at a sharp angle; the floor 
was dry, as were also the walls. 
I collected a heap of loose dry sand 
eight or ten feet long by as many feet 
wide, and in this I spread the tar- 
paulin, and over this some shawls, 
Asit gotdark, myself, wife, and three 
children lay down on this extempo- 
rised bed, covering ourselves with the 
large furrug. The wind madeagreat 
noise. Thesailors lay down a short 
distance from us, wrapped in thesails. 
The next morning between five and 
six, we were all up, and I made an 
inventory of our provisions. We 
had about eight pounds of oatmeal, 
about the same quantity of haricot 
beans, about fourteen pounds of 
lentils, about twelve pounds of 
maize flour, three pounds of arrow- 
root, two pounds of potatoes, a cab- 
bage, four loaves of bread, and 
about a dozen oranges. With 
economy, we had vegetarian provi- 
sions to last a fortnight, if we could 
get fresh water—as yet we had found 
none. In the cavern where the sea- 
birds were, there was a patch of 
green moss on the wall, nearly ob- 
scuring a deep crack, extending for 
some yards into the rock. On put- 
ting my ear to the crack I distinctly 
heard water dropping. I tied a 
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towel to a walking-stick and poked 
it into the crack, and pulled out 
the towel dripping. By dint of 
probing the rock, I increased the 
supply, and at last was enabled to 
get an oar into the crack, which, 
being placed obliquely, acted as a 
lead to the water, which now trick- 
led down sufficiently fast to fill a 
tin can of a gallon capacity in 
about a quarter of an hour. I con- 
sidered this providential. We were 
cn this island ten days, and slept 
in the same manner. During the 
day we kept a sail on an oar at- 
tached to the boat’s mast, on the 
highest part of the island, as a sig- 
nal of distress. We saw several 
vessels, but they did not come near 
the island. At last a smack lay to, 
and sent a boat to the island, and 
in about an hour we were on board 
the smack. On the island we 
adhered strictly to our vegetarian 
diet, substituting sea-fowls’ eggs for 
hens’ eggs.‘ 

‘The sailors killed and roasted 
two kids. 

‘The smack put us on shore 
at Dingle Bay, and after a month’s 
travel in Ireland we returned 
home, and heard that our sailors, 
taking advantage of our absence, 
had drunk too much of the store 
of rum they had provided at 
their own expense for the voyage, 
and that the vessel, becoming un- 
manageable, had capsized, the 
two men and pilot being drowned, 
the boy alone escaping, and, cling- 
ing to the keel of the yacht, he was 
picked up a few hours after. The 
yacht was righted by some fisher- 
men, and eventually brought to 
the Isle of Man, where she was 
claimed by her owners, who had 
to pay a salvage of 7ol. As this 
incident had occurred during my 
hiring of her, I recouped them of 
part, and received back my baggage, 
not so very much injured as I 
expected. At the bottom of our 
box of provisions were some seeds 
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from our garden, which we were 
carrying to distribute amongst the 
poor Irish at the places where we 
landed; so, thinking that some 
future shipwrecked wanderers might 
be benefited thereby, I cleared a 
patch of ground and planted carrot, 
arsnip, and cabbage seed, before 
I left the little island; hoping, but 
notexpecting, the goats would leave 
the tender vegetables unmolested. 

‘I had been married about sixteen 
years, when I resolved to print a 
pamphlet on the subject of vegeta- 
rianism, giving my experiences and 
those of my wife and family. I 
gave away two thousand copies, and 
with some result, for they were the 
means of adding over forty to the 
vegetarian flock. In this pamphlet 
I propounded a scheme for the 
renovation of my neighbourhood 
on vegetarian principles. At this 
time lemployed about eight servants, 
male and female, in the house and 
garden. I gave the men 14s. a 
week to find themselves, and they 
were allowed a certain proportion 
of such common vegetables as 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, and onions 
free. Being married men, they 
had each a distinct cottage, large 
and comfortable, with an ornamen- 
tal flower garden in front and a 
fruit garden at the back. They 
were built in the Gothic style, after 
my own design, Each of them 
kept bees and fowls for their own 
profit. Their style of living was 
the envy of all their neighbours. 
I allowed none of them to take 
lodgers, and insisted on cleanliness ; 
no rooms were papered, but all 
were whitewashedannually. During 
the many years that have elapsed 
since the first cottage was built 
according to this plan, I have 
added to them, until the number 
has reached fourteen. They are 
mostly inhabited by Scotchmen. 
They are all temperance men, anti- 
tobacco, and mostly vegetarians. 
Ido not give a man a cottage to 


* Vegetarians usually admit a diet including milk, cheese, butter, and eggs. 
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himself until he is married to a 
clean, orderly, industrious woman. 
My labourers’ children turn out well. 

‘One cottage is inhabited by my 
second gardener and his wife, with- 
out children. She teaches the 
boys and girls of the other cot- 
tages, and has done so for twenty 
years. I pay her 30/.a year. She 
was a trained schoolmistress before 
she was married. My head gar- 
dener is a religious man, and holds 
Divine service in one of my barns, 
for about a hundred persons con- 
nected with the estate. It is like 
a mothers’ meeting, children of 
all ages being present. I am not 
sorry for this, for the parson of 
the neighbourhood is a great man 
for beef and beer, and his influence 
I dread on my little Arcadia. My 
head gardener now and then gives 
a lecture on vegetarianism in 
school-rooms, and we two have 
drawn up a table suggestive of 
expenditure for rich and poor. 
Out of his wages he keeps his 
father and mother and two maiden 
aunts, comfortably, at an expendi- 
ture of about 7s. per week. He is 
an Aberdeenshire man, and about 
forty years of age. I hope his 
eldest son will become an eminent 
man; and I am paying for his educa- 
tion at one of the universities, on 
account of his extraordinary ability 
and fine natural disposition, and 
also on account of the respect 
which I feel for his father, who 
has helped me to carry out my 
principles on my estate. This 
man’s parents and aunts live in 
Aberdeenshire, and have never 
been on the parish. The laird 
gives them three rooms over an 
outhouse at 6d. a week. They 
spend 2s.a week on oatmeal, and 
1s. a week on milk. They grow 
vegetables enough to make a stew 
for dinner; 1s. worth of flour 
gives them a meal of bread in the 
evening. They eat their bread 
without butter, but with their 
vegetable soup made either of peas 
or beans; 3d. buys what condi- 
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ments or groceries they require. 
They are always clean and tidy, and 
gather what fuel they need from 
the peat on the moor. The blind 
aunts are very strong, whereas 
the father is very feeble. They 
work the garden and _ collect 
the wood, he going with them 
to lead them on their way. My 
gardener has drawn up a table 
showing how an adult man may 


supply himself with wholesome | 


food, lodging, and clothing, at 
7s. 6d. per week on vegetarian 
principles. He can get a room 
unfurnished for 1s. a week; he 
can get attendance to a certain 
extent for 1s. a week extra; his 
bread bill need not be more than 
1s. 6d. per week; 1s. 6d. for green 
vegetables including potatoes; 6d. 
for butter or oil; 6d. for cocoa, 
and 6d. for groceries; 6d. for 
clothing, 6d. for washing. So the 
money is spent, 

‘Some of my gardeners’ sons 
trained on the estate spend no more 
when they go away from it. In one 
of them, named Dickenson, I have 
always taken a great interest, as he 
was the first born on the estate, and 
for a humble working man he has 
had a glorious career. At sixteen 
I gave him 16s. a week for at- 
tending to my stove plants. At 
fourteen he had 10s. a week. When 
he was eighteen a nobleman’s 
steward saw him, and offered him 
30s. a week to superintend a great 
stove house. As I could not give 
such wages I let him go, but with 
great reluctance. He wrote to his 
father that although he got 30s. 
a week and many perquisites, yet 
he limited his expenditure to 8:. 
a week until they offered to feed 
him and house him, when he cut 
down his expenditure to 3s. a week. 
He could have had the best of 
meat, but he still preferred the 
vegetarian diet, and he induced 
two of the other servants, who 
were much troubled with indi- 
gestion, to become vegetarians. 
This vegetarian movement in the 
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servants’ hall attracted the notice 
of the nobleman, who was much 
pleased to hear of it. By the 
greater use of vegetables than had 
been done formerly, especially by 
the introduction of potatoe pie, 
haricot-bean stew, and macareni 
as every-day dishes in the servants’ 
hall, a saving of sool. per annum 
was effected in the commissariat 
of the vast establishment; there- 
fore the nobleman was well 
satisfied, and presented my young 
Dickenson with a gold watch and 
chain, value 36/., with an inscrip- 
tion, acknowledging his economy 
and fidelity. Dickenson’s head was 
not turned by all this, although 
his wages were soon after raised to 
3l. per week and all food found. 
When the nobleman died his suc- 
cessor presented Dickenson with 
250l., accompanied by a flattering 
letter, and retained him in his 
service at a salary of 2001. a year, 
Dickenson still living as he did 
before. After eighteen years’ ser- 
vice he was pensioned off with 
1ool, per annum, and now has a 
nursery of his own, and is reputed 
to be worth between 7,000l. and 
8,o001., although he is not more 
than forty years of age. He has 
married lately a most frugal but 
accomplished governess, who has 
saved 2,000]. She was not a 
vegetarian when he married her, 
but is so now. I am as proud 
of Dickenson as if he was my 
own son. His sister is a most 
exemplary vegetarian governess; 
she has induced no less than 
eight families, with whom she 
has lived, to become vegetarians, 
and from her economy in her 
dress she has saved in the course 
of twenty years of governessing 
4ool. On her showing me her 
bank-book I added tool. to it, 
and said if she saved 1,000l, 
during my lifetime I would add 
Sool. to it. She is trying hard, and 
her brother has given her rrol. 
towards it. 

‘My eldest unmarried daughter 
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keeps my domestic accounts most 
beautifully, and audits those of 
any of the people I employ, with 
the object of impressing on them 
the advantages of economy. I 
have intimated to my children 
that in proportion as they save 
they shall inherit. This may be an 
excess of paternal government in 
the estimation of many, but it has 
had a most beneficial effect. My 
family are so methodical and self- 
denying that they are said to 
realise some people’s idea of 
Quakers; but I have had little 
intercourse with that sect. The 
success of my own offspring, and 
the prosperity of my household and 
establishment, as you remarked to 
me, seem to be due to an ex- 
ceptional combination of qualities 
and circumstances—in my wife and 
myself in the first instance, and, 
secondly, in those I employ, who 
are somewhat like myself. This is 
true, I will admit, but it does not 
militate against the great principle 
as laid down in the Bible, that ‘the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich,’ 
that ‘ industry has its sure reward,’ 
and that those who honour their 
parents shall receive blessing. I 
have done more for my parents 
than all my brothers and sisters 
united, and I have received more 
blessing than all my brothers and 
sisters united. Pardon my egotism. 

‘I will give you a few facts of 
vegetarians in our county. A 
squire and magistrate, with 2,oool. 
a year, used to spend 1,500/. as a 
flesh-eater; he now spends 1,150l., 
and is more comfortable, as a 
vegetarian. A barrister, whose 
doctor assured him that he should 
take three meals of meat and a 
bottle of wine daily for his health’s 
sake, now finds that by a vegetarian 
and temperance diet his expenses 
are reduced more than one-half, his 
health is better, and there is a cor- 
responding increase of vigour and 
power of sustaining labour, such as 
he never before knew. A strug- 
gling clergyman, whom custom in- 
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duced, he called it “ compelled,” to 
take three meals of meat daily, was 
under this system always in debt, 
and obliged to send the church- 
wardens round every Christmas to 
ask for means to pay his way: now 
on the vegetarian diet he balances 
his income and expenditure, and is 
able to carry forward a few pounds 
every quarter. I believe, from more 
than forty years’ experience of the 
vegetarian diet, that were it 
generally adopted nine-tenths of the 
pauperism and crime would dis- 
appear, that England would be able 
to supply herself with all the home- 
grown corn she requires,and that the 
* National Debt, if deemed desirable, 
could be paid off in thirty years. 

‘I corresponded regularly with my 
parents, and they, hearing I was 
getting into comfortable circum- 
stances, would frequently write me 
complaints of poverty. To these I 
responded by remittances of money, 
and at this time wrote to my father 
saying I would allow him 25]. a 
year and my mother a similar 
amount, I visited my father about 
once in two years, but always took 
a lodging and took my meals apart 
from him, for he was an inveterate 
smoker and a great beer-drinker, 
and filled his snuff-box three times 
weekly. I once made arandom cal- 
culation, that he had wasted 1,500/. 
on stimulants in his life. These 
reflections prevented me from being 
more liberal to him. If I had 
given him rool. a year, I only know 
he would have spent more on 
cigars. He would have bought 
wine at 6s. a bottle, and, perhaps, 
have increased his consumption of 
snuff. On getting a legacy of 
75/. once, 40l. of it went to pay his 
publican’s bill. One day my father 
wrote asking me to accommodate 
my youngest brother and two sisters 
a few weeks that they might see 
the sights of the town and get 
change of air. I wrote to my 
father that my wife and I would 
be very glad to see them, but 
they must not expect us to make 
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any change in our vegetarian and 
temperance diet, but at the same 
time intimating that our style of 
living was very comfortable. There 
was an amount of formality between 
me and my father; he would some- 
times call me, in derision, the Joseph 
of the family, because I went away 
from the rest and got rich, and I held 
his ill-success in life to be owing 
to his improvidence and self-indul- 
gence, and feared he might want me 
to keep the whole family in idleness ; 
accordingly I was not very much 
pleased at his proposal to send 
my sisters and younger brother 
tome. However, I assented, and 
they came. My elder sister, Mary 
Ann, was one of those sulky, vain, 
indolent natures, which neither my 
wife nor I can sympathise with at 
all. Public opinion was her god, 
and Mrs. Grundy her godmother. 
One day she said to my wife, “I 
wonder you can endure to live as you 
do with your means; it strikes me 
as being very poor and miserable. 
Most people of your means have 
three meals of meat a day. Do 
you never feel tired of the vegeta- 
bles?” My wife said no, and 
that she did not think she could 
preserve the same health and 
strength on a meat diet. My wife 
rose at six and went to bed at half- 
past ten, whereas Mary Ann and 
her sister could not get down to 
breakfast till ten at home; but 
when they were with us we took 
care to have the breakfast cleared 
away at eight, so that if they came 
down at ten they had to wait till 
lunch before they got anything to 
eat. This strict commissariat roused 
Mary Ann two hours sooner than 
usual. 

‘Mary Ann was fantastic in her 
dress, and talked a great deal 
of nonsense to the servants, en- 
deavouring to make them discon- 
tented with the vegetarian diet, 
and one of them gave notice to 
leave in consequence; so I thought 
it was time to settle with my sisters, 
and I placed them in a lodging and 
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gave them 2/. a week to feed them- 
selves as they chose, but they were 
welcome to come to our meals 
when they liked. To my surprise, 
although professing abhorrence of a 
vegetarian diet, they all came to 
take dinner and tea with us. My 
sisters were without watches or 
jewellery of any kind, and begged 
me to supply them. This I did, at 
a cost of about 40/. My other sis- 
ters living at home, as well as those 
married and away, hearing of these 
gifts, wrote to me and demanded 
similar presents almost as a matter 
of right. I complied, although it 
cost me 120/, more. I began to be 
weary of my family connections; 
they were no comfort to me, and 
my elder danghters began to be 
impertinent in consequence of the 
example of their aunts. My wife 
and I, when they left, resolved to 
drop all intercourse with them, lest 
the evil association might impair 
the discipline of our house. 

‘ After staying six months, instead 
of a few weeks, my sisters and little 
brother left, saying they would 
probably come again abont the 
same time next year. True to their 
promise they appeared the next 
year, and asked me to take a lodg- 
ing for them as before. As they 
had come without any invitation, I 
thought that I would now for the 
first time read them a moral lec- 
ture, which, for the sake of the 
other members of the family, I put 
in the form of a letter, which was 
a good deal to the following effect. 
I have a copy of it in my letter- 
book at home. It began: 


Dear Mary Ann, and my Sisters and 
Brothers,—After some prayer, I consider it 
my solemn duty to write to you, and warn 
you of your dangerous position. There is 
not one of you that fears God : you all are 
steeped in self-indulgence of one kind or 
another. I won’t mention names, but I 
put it to your consciences whether any of 
you has ever denied him or her self to do 
any good action, whether or not you have 
not lived lives purely selfish. You wrangled 
and quarrelled like vultures at your meals, 
each demanding the largest share. You 
girls esteemed it degrading to make your 
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own clothes when your milliner’s rags were 
worn out, and adopted a style of dress 
which to my mind seemed a burlesque. 
You were at good schools, but you were 
too indolent to make good use of them; 
and your brothers have spent a small fortune 
on stimulants. Your marriages have all 
been contemptible. Finally, let me say, I 
have no respect for any of you, but, as I 
fear God, I will not see you want. Those 
of you, married and single, who will be- 
come vegetarians and renounce stimulants, 
I will endeavour to assist in life, provided 
you bring up your children as vegetarians. 
But I shall renounce all connection with 
those relatives who do not in six months 
become vegetarians. I feel impelled to do 
so by a sense of duty. 


‘Thad this letter printed, and sent 
a copy to all my brothers and sis- 
ters; most of them replied, and said 
they would consider the proposal. 
Of my numerous brothers and sis- 
ters, none were at this time in pro- 
sperous circumstances, and yet they 
had all had a much better chance 
than I ; more money had been spent 
on their education, and all of them 
had some legacies left them by an 
uncle, who left me nothing, as I 
was supposed to be separated from 
the rest. 

‘ After spending about 15,000/. on 
endeavouring to benefit my brothers 
and sisters and their children, I 
have determined to spend no more 
money on them, as they are incor- 
rigibly self-indulgent, reckless, and 
vainglorious, but keep all my money 
for my own offspring and those whom 
I can morally respect. Do you not 
think I am right, Mr. Napier ? 

‘I will now tell youthe state of 
my family. They are all healthy 
and well formed, luxuriant in hair, 
sound in teeth, and much better 
proportioned in feature and figure 
than usual. I confess, sir, that I 
take no small pleasure in my family. 
Even my married children do no- 
thing of importance without con- 
sulting me. I share my income 
liberally with them, but they with 
commendable prudence live plainly 
and economically, and save much; 
some are better at it than others, 
but I cannot complain of any of 
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them; they are liberal too. My 
grown-up sons spend a tenth of 
their incomes on moral and reli- 
gious purposes. I do not devote 
much time to business now—not 
much more than three hours daily ; 
literary, scientific, and other intel- 
lectual pursuits fill up the rest of 
my time.’ 

The vegetarian’s wife described 
their mansion in the country as 
containing thirty rooms, among 
which is a fine picture gallery 
ninety feet long; about twenty con- 
servatories and thirty gardeners 
are attached to the house. By the 
_sale of early fruits and vegetables, 
and the rearing of certain orchids, 
the great expense of this whole- 
sale gardening is reduced to 


about 1,000]. a year, which her 
husband does not wish this hobby to 
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exceed. He grows grapes through- 
out the greater part of the year, 
and pineapples also, so that 
the dessert fruit on his table is 
scarcely to be surpassed. His en. 
tire living expenses do not exceed 
3,0001. a year, although his income 
is something like six times that 
amount. Sometimes he will spend 
3,0001. a year in relieving distress, 
as he did at the time of the cotton 
famine. His wife said he is so 
shy and reserved with people in 
general that he avoids society; 
but rich people are sought after, 
and he sometimes receives a thon- 
sand begging letters in the year. He 
thought his life ought to be written, 
and added as an appendix to Mr. 
Smiles’s Self-Help ; and so I have 
sent this sketch of it for publica- 
tion. 





